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Meet  the  Chicago  Tribune's  million-dollar  research  and  marketing  team 

THEY  CAN  HELP  YOU  SELL  MORE  WITH  TRIBUNE  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  CHICAGO  MARKET  ^ 


In  a  market  as  important  to  you  as  Chicago,  there’s 
no  place  for  guesses  or  generalities. 

That’s  why  the  Chicago  Tribune  backstops  its 
sales— and  your  advertising— with  the  services  of  its 
research  and  marketing  division.  This  85-man 
team  includes  marketing  analysts,  psychologists, 
economists,  sociologists,  and  even  anthropologists. 
To  literally  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Tribune 
research  available  for  your  use,  they  arc  continually 


adding  new  facts  to  help  you  sell  more  in  Chicago. 

This  is  another  Tribune  service,  unmatched  by 
any  medium  in  any  market.  All  its  resources  for 
fact-finding,  analysis  and  application  are  yours 
through  your  Chicago  Tribune  Representative. 

Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 


There  a  better  way  to  cover 
the  Los  Angeles  HOME  AUDIENCE 

The  Los  Angeles  Market  Profile  makes  it  clear  —  The  Herald-Examiner 
is  No.  1  in  total  home  audience  in  the  Los  Angeles  Standard  Metropolitan  Area. 

The  figures?  1,303,000  vs.  1,282,000  for  the  ne.xt  daily. 

The  complete  story  is  in  the  196-page  Los  Angeles  Market  Profile, 
the  only  Los  Angeles  readership  study  made  in  consultation  with  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation.  O’Brien-Sherwood  Associates  Inc.,  conducted  it. 

The  Los  Angeles  Market  Profile  contains  vital  readership  data  on 
newspapers  in  America’s  No.  2  Market:  size  of  household,  automobile  ownership, 
exclusive  audience,  home  ownership  and  much  more. 


For  your  copy  of  this  accredited  study,  contact  your  nearest 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  office. 


Represented  Nationally  By  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


San  FranciSM  Nfws  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Pest-MeHifencer 
Picterial  SwiBay  Macazin*  ^aap 
Puek— Tlie  Ceiihe  llMkly 


Los  Anfeles  Hwald-Examiner 
New  Yorli  Jeurnal'American 
San  Antenia  Utht 
San  Francisco  Euminer 


Albany  rimes-Uiyen 

Albany  Rn^fcerbecker  News 

B^timere  News  Anerican 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Ad*«1is«’ 
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;  eve  1 1  on  Brown 
iemorial  Award 
..to  The 
'  [artford  Times 


"...tor 

disinterested 
and  meritorious 
pid)lic  service 
amon«’  all 
New  England 
Newspapers 
in  t9()d" 


we’re  only  human 

The  Sevellon  Brown  Memorial 
Award  is  a  most  coveted  prize  . . . 
one  which  we  feel  particularly 
honored  to  receive  from  the  New 
England  Associated  Press  News 
Executives  Association. 

We  take  great  pride  in  this  recog¬ 
nition,  as  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  Hartford  Times  personnel 
are  bringing  our  readers  the  best 
reporting  possible  .  .  .  and  thus 
continuing  to  place  The  Hartford 
Times  among  America's  most 
outstanding  newspapers. 

Achieving  Greatness  Depends  on 
Outstanding  Human  Accomplishments 
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^^Aivarded  for  a 
series  of  articles^ 
editorials  and 
cartoons  deatinfj  '  ^ 
tcitif  the  Gonnecticid 
LegistatnA^'s 
hand  ting  of  state 
insurance  in  a 
patronage'' 
tradition.  Ueform 
legislation  icas 
enacted  ichich 
resulted  in  savings 
to  the  state 
business  and 
industrg." 
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New  York 


Boston 


Represented  by 

GANNETT  ADVERTISING  SALES,  INC. 

Syracuse  Philadelphia  Detroit 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 


MAY 

18 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Sheraton  ?  tar  Inn, 
Boston. 

18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  New  England  Journalists  Awards  Dinn  Tiffany 
Club,  Boston. 

18-19 — Color  Marketing  Group  Hotel  Sheraton-Altantic,  New  V 

18-20 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  A'  elation, 
Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash. 

18- 29— American  Press  Institute  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  De  Chiefs 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

19 —  New  Jersey  Associated  Press,  Shadowbrook  Restaurant,  nea.  ohrews- 
burg. 

19 — Now  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaze  Hotel, 
Boston. 

19-20 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  De-  :-toines. 

21- 22 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Cascadian  Hotel.  We¬ 
natchee. 

22- 23 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Spring  Sales  Tonfer- 
once:  Town  House,  West  Palm  Beach. 

22-23—1  owa  Associated  Press  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  Des  Moines. 

22- 23 — Utah-ldaho  Associated  Press  members.  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

23 —  United  Press  International  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors,  Galesburg. 

23- 24 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Columbus. 

24- 25 — Kansas  Associated  Press  Newspaper  members.  Holiday  Inn,  Manhat¬ 
tan.  Kans. 

24-26— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Sheraton- 
Dallas  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

26-28 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers,  Drake  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

29 — Alaska  Associated  Press  and  Broadcasters,  Anchorage-Westward  Hotel, 
Anchorage. 

29- 30 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Newspaper  members,  Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

30- June  7 — Western  Hemispheric  editorial  conference,  sponsored  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Mexico  City. 


JUNE 

3-5— International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly,  Municipal  Palace, 
Istanbul. 

5 — Canadian  Press  Central  Circuit  meeting,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

5—  Kentucky  Associated  Press  Newspaper  members,  Cumberland  Falls. 

6 —  Canadian  Press  French-language  meeting,  Quebec. 

7— 1 1 — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association,  Sheraton-Jefferson 

Hotel.  St.  Louis. 

7- 13 — ANPA/Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference. 

Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles.  (Also  WESTPRINT  64-ANPA/RI  Show  at 
Great  Western  Exhibit  Center.) 

8- 19 — American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  Ex¬ 

ecutives  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

1 1-13— Georgia  Press  Association,  Cosair  Hotel,  Jekyll  Island. 

1 1-13— Mississippi  Press  Association,  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

11-13 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  Reelfoot  Lake,  Tiptonville. 

1 1- 13— West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Up  Towner  Inn.  Huntington. 

12- 13 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Harrison. 

12— 14— Colorado  Press  Association,  Vail  Lodge,  Vail. 

13 —  Canadian  Press  East  regional  meeting,  Moncton,  N.B. 

14—  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Spring  Workshop,  Tidewater, 
Inn,  Easton,  Md. 

14-16 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Parkway  Inn,  Niagara 
Falls.  N.Y. 

14-18 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Americana  Hotel, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

18-20 — New  York  Associated  Dallies,  Schine  Inn,  Massena. 

18- 20 — ^Texas  Press  Association,  Houston. 

19 —  Canadian  Press  Ontario  regional  meeting,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

19-20 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley,  Gaylord,  Mich. 
19-20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Chaparral  Hotel,  Ruidoso. 

19-20 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Gearhart 
Hotel,  Gearhart,  Ore. 

19-21 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editors  Conference, 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

19-21 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 


When  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Trains  Get  On  Your  Beat... 


You  might  be  interested  in  the  arrivals  and  departures  of 
celebrities,  the  scheduling  of  special  trains,  the  staging  of 
fashion  shows  and  other  events,  the  introduction  of  new 
rail  equipment  and  services,  the  presentation  of  awards 
to  the  railroad,  the  release  of  a  financial  report... or  in 
many  other  newsworthy  aspects  of  railroading. 


Whatever  the  story,  when  a  Coast  Line  train  crosses  your 
beat,  we  would  be  most  happy  if  we  could  be  of  any  help 
to  you  in  running  down  the  details. 


Donald  T.  Martin 
Assistant  Vice  President  and 
Director  of  Public  Relations 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
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Thanks  for  Using  Coast  Line 


NEW  HIGH... 

For  the  six  months  ending  March  31, 1964, 
The  Washington  Post  gained  22,033 
Sunday  circulation  and  13,137  daily  circu¬ 
lation  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

Total  circulation  is  now  at  a  new  high 
of  532,576  Sunday  and  435,282  daily.  • 


Fb'st  in  advertising  . . .  first  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  awards 


■■praMaM  kr  Fwimoa.  Wilkar.  fin»nci«l->GrMl  Wabb.  A  Aatorta-'Hii  Harmta  Anoc.  (Rortda),  Lm  Aabbias  (fl.V.  td  N.J.).  Car«r  <Pmnm.). 

Taranot  MacGratfe  (Nav  EaciMid)  Comicp^adi.  Woto<fvuf  Mrtrapalitaa  SuBday  ^WHpapart.  Inffwatianal  Wawaanli  lalarMtiMal  (Ewfapa  aad  Asia).  8.  Cariaaae  Siaiani  (Maataa). 


Uonh  3i,  1964  PMistm's  SkOmmU,  os  /Uad  witk  tkt  Audit  Burmu  of  Cinuietiom,  aukjmi  uudU. 
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\  K11S15  the  John  r.  Kennedy  inemoi  i  stamp, 

to  be  released  May  29,  studied  hundreds  of  ph  '  "raphs 
seeking  a  portrait  that  would  capture  the  late  1  sident’s 
character  and  personality.  The  full-face  drawing  cii  n  was 
found  hy  accident  in  an  advertisement  in  the  Bergen  i.N.  J.) 
Evening  Record.  .  .  .  Angus  Bailey,  associate  editor,  I  dl  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  News,  a  life-long  devotee  of  the  theat  i.  wrote 
a  full-length  motion  picture,  “Below  the  Hill,”  about  he  dire 
economic  plight  of  an  old  New  England  factory  coi.-miunitv. 
Mr.  Bailey  believes  it’s  the  first  film  made  on  a  community 
basis,  with  funds  raised  locally  and  the  work  done  b'  a  local 
theater  group.  The  film  will  soon  be  released  and  il  it  is  a 
money-maker,  profits  will  go  to  the  stockholders,  small  investors 
in  Fall  River. 
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ISewsman^s  Heartfelt  Cry 

This  country  needs  a  President 
Of  such  a  trulh-adoring  bent 
Tliat  he  will  make  a  stipulation 
Against  all  news-manipulation. 


Governor  for  President? 

ISewsmen  citing  Lyndon’s  speed 
Said  his  driving  went  too  far. 

What  the  President  may  need 
Is  a  gov'nor  for  his  car. 

— Al  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— The  Indianapolis  Star  headed  it:  “Dog  Lovers  Bendin* 
President’s  Ear  Now.”  The  Chicago  Tribune  advised:  “Yoi 
often  pick  up  a  Beatle  that  way  by  its  ears  to  see  how  i: 
looks.”  .  .  .  The  Washington  Post  headed  a  Red  Smith  columr 
about  the  Kentucky  Derby:  “Mint,  Mischief,  Money  Mix  Well.’' 
.  .  .  Heady  heads:  “Words  From  the  Y’s:  Keep  Fit”— 
Indianapolis  News;  “Angry  Car  Owner  Smashes  Door  At 
Dealer’s;  Will  Get  ‘Lemon’  Aid” — Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune- 
Chronicle.  .  .  .  Jack  Steiner  writes  a  column  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  called  “Jackpotpourri”;  Gene  Knight  writes  one 
in  the  New  York  Journal- American  called  “The  Knight  W'^atch.” 
.  .  .  Unusual  newspaper  name:  Fossil  (Ore.)  Journal. 


SAWYER  .  FER&USON  .  WALKER  COMPANY.  INC..  Nutionul  R*pr»Mii*«*i.»i 


JOE!  WHAT  CAM 
WE  6ET  J.R.F0R 
HIS  BIRTHDAY  ? , 


Subscription 


Famous  Last  Words  To  The  Boss — 

“Yeah — I  tossed  his  release  in  File  13.  I  didn't  like  hi» 
attitude.”  “I  took  a  coffee  break  when  the  Parliamentarians' 
Oub  came  up  on  the  agenda — I’m  allergic  to  stuffed  shirts.’ 
“It  looked  like  a  real  nothing  morning  at  City  Hall,  so  I  slep 
in.”  “1  figured  it  was  a  lousy  tip  anyway,  that  cops-and-robben 
stuff  bugs  me.”  “Policy-schmolicy,  I’ve  used  blind  leads  on  th* 
top  papers  in  the  country.”  “Look,  if  you  don’t  like  the  w«y 
I  do  it,  I  can  always  go  over  to  the  competition.” 

— Bill  Copeland,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Journal 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion.  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

MaU  duck  lo 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10022 

#6.50  a  yoar,  V.  S.  and  Cmaio  alt  other  countries,  $10M 


— J.  B.  Donnelly,  Tribes  Hill,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “The  enclosed 
clipping  appeared  in  the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder 
in  a  spot  usually  filled  by  Hal  Boyle’s  AP  column.  Joy  Stilley 
filled  the  space  with  one  of  her  husband’s  rare,  disordering 
recipes.  This  is  interesting  reading  when  followed  by  a  few 
Turns.  Her  effort  ended  with  a  3M — .  Apparently,  the  senten(» 
that  followed,  ‘Boyle  is  ill,’  was  an  afterthought  to  inform  the 
editor  of  the  substitution.  Your  own  column  is  interesting, 
informative  and  awaited  weekly.  It’s  also  the  generous  source 
of  many  hysterical  laughs  and  the  weekly  doses  are  more 
effective  than  Natures,  regardless  of  the  direction  taken  in 
spelling  it.” 
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U  NYT  can’t  lick  the  New  York 

Metropolitan  market  single-handed 
anymore  than  the  Herald  -Tribune^ 

World  -Telegram^  Times^  Journal  -American 
or  Post  can... 

It  just  makes  the  best  possible  combo! 


COMBINATION 


NEWS  I  UNYT 


NEWS  (  JOURNAL-AMER.  t  WORLD-TELE. 


NET  READERS 
UNDUPLICATED 


5,382,000 


5,129,000 


TIMES  I  UNYT 


TIMES  -i  HERALD  TRIB.  -|-  WORLD-TELE. 


2,648,000 


1,812,000 


FOR  THE  FULL  EXCITING  UNYT  STORY... CALL: 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  212  HA  1-4400 


5M  LINE 
RATE 


1964 


editorial 


Newspaper  Code 

In  our  April  18  issue,  Eduok  Pi  hi.ismik  riiliti/ed  the  proposed 
Massaehuseits  legislation  which  woukl  limit  the  attivities  ol 
newspapers  in  reporting  court  and  criminal  news  aiul  which  would 
grant  authoritv  to  the  State’s  attorney  general  to  enlorce  it.  We  said: 
“To  give  such  a  toile  the  sanction  ol  law  is  to  make  every  newspaper 
responsible  to  the  government  and  the  attorney  general's  office  lor 
what  it  prints  .  .  .  I'liis  is  the  very  thing  the  First  Amendment  was 
designed  to  guard  against.” 

We  are  glatl  to  learn  that  the  Massachusetts  attorney  general, 
Edward  W.  lirooke,  agrees  with  us.  He  has  expressetl  his  opjiosition 
to  the  legislation  and  has  said: 

“The  determination  ol  what  to  print  retpiires  the  exercise  ol  very 
subtle  judgment  balancing  the  public’s  right  to  know  and  the 
delendant’s  rights  lor  an  o|>en  hearing  against  the  delemlant’s  rights 
to  be  tried  in  an  atmosphere  free  iroin  preconceptions.  The  best 
person  to  make  these  judgments  is  the  etlitor.  It  is  he  w’ho  lives 
with  the  problem  every  day  in  his  prolessional  Hie.  Cynics  might 
say  that  judgments  ol  this  type  are  determined  on  the  basis  ol  the 
profit  motive  only.  \et  I  think  that  the  lacts  do  not  justily  such 
an  assertion.” 

The  proposed  rode  was  discusseil  at  a  meeting  last  week  sponsored 
by  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Press  Committee.  Two  prominent  members 
ol  the  American  Society  ol  Newspaper  Editors  were  among  those  who 
were  critical  ol  the  proposal.  Herbert  Briuker,  Hartford  Courant, 
said  such  a  code  wouhl  not  be  as  elfective  as  “a  newspaper’s  own 
sense  ol  res|X)nsibility.”  Creed  Black,  Wihniu^ton  (Del.)  Xcios  and 
Journal,  said  the  first  responsibility  ol  the  press  is  to  report  the  news 
“and  this  is  not  always  in  the  interests  ol  the  bench  and  the  bar.” 
We  agiee.  Once  we  start  passing  laws  about  what  a  newspaper  can 
and  cannot  print  the  Iree  press  ol  this  country  will  be  in  trouble. 

The  amazing  position  ol  Dean  Erwin  (iriswohl  ol  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  criticizing  Mr.  Brucker’s  assertion  that  the  public  has 
a  right  to  know  everything  that  happens  in  the  world  in  which  it 
lives  remimls  us  ol  the  historic  words:  “Let  them  eat  cake.” 


E&P  Promotion  Awards 

^  I  ^  he  most  outstanding  reward  we  have  reteivetl  Iroin  the  21> 
years  ol  experience  in  granting  awards  lor  excellence  in  the  field 
of  newspaj>er  promotion  has  been  to  witness  the  steatly  improvement 
and  expansion  ol  newspaper  promotion  eflorts. 

E&P’s  first  awards  were  made  in  1932  (the  contest  was  suspeniled 
during  AV’orld  War  II).  At  the  annual  meeting  ol  the  National 
Newspajx?r  Promotion  Association  in  Minneapolis  next  week,  there 
will  be  as  many  plaques  and  citations  presented  to  promotion 
managers  as  there  were  newspapers  entered  in  that  first  contest.  Then 
there  were  only  a  handlul  ol  entries.  I'oday  the  judges  must  examine 
nearly  1,000  individual  pieces.  What  was  once  a  field  where  claims  ol 
linage  and  circulation  gains  predominated  has  now  become  markeil 
by  creativity  in  concept,  copy,  art,  design  and  production,  according 
to  this  year’s  judges. 

During  that  span  of  32  years  the  job  of  promotion  manager  has 
risen  in  stature  and  responsibility.  The  number  of  newsjiapers  with  a 
full-time  promotion  manager  has  multiplied  many  times.  The 
promotion  association  has  grown  in  size  and  influence  to  over  550 
members. 

.Ml  of  this  has  been  good  for  the  newspaper  business  and  we  are 
grateful  that  we  have  lieen  able  to  participate  in  il. 
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Faith  is  the  suhstance  of  thiuns  hopti 
for,  the  evidence  of  thinffs  not  ■seen,—, 
Hebrews,  II;  1. 
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1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Marketing  and  Research  Manager,  Albert  E 
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Librarian,  Janet  Haslett. 

Advertising  Manager,  Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advtr- 
tising  Production  Manager,  Bernadette  Borrias. 
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Circulation  Director,  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  John  Johnson. 
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Building,  Phono:  202-783-6756-7. 

Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor, 
Harry  B.  MuHinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
Representatives;  360  North  Michigan  Avs. 
60601,  Phono:  312-782-4898.. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Phom: 
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Los  Angeles:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Advsr- 
tising  Roprosontativo,  1830  West  8  St.,  90057. 
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e  European  Wirephoto  Network  of  The  Associated  Press  has  added  two  important  new  stations.  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  and 
Warsaw,  Poland.  It  is  now  the  only  full-time,  two-way,  picture  transmission  system  linking  these  capitals  with  the  world. 

Another  “first”  from  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 
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buVe  on  AP 


For  his  distinguished  reporting  from 
South  Vietnam  during  1963 


David  Halberstam 
of  The  NewYorkTimes 
wins  a  Pulitzer  Prize 


In  the  confusing  political  and  military  at¬ 
mosphere  of  vSouth  Vietnam  last  year,  some 
foreign  corresp>ondents  and  even  U.S.  offi¬ 
cials  lost  their  bearings. 

But  not  David  Halberstam,  who  was  then 
coveringVietnam  forThe  NewYorkTimes. 

His  forthright  and  penetrating  dispatches 
clarified  a  situation  that  was  obscure  to 
American  readers  and  vitally  affected  U.S. 
commitments  in  that  country. 

Over  the  years,  33  other  Pulitzer  awards 
have  been  won  by  The  New  York  Times 
and  members  of  its  staff  for  just  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  news  achievement... more  than 
have  been  won  by  any  other  publication. 

Consistent  prize-winning  reporting  like 
this  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  caliber  of  the 
day-by-day  news  coverage  in  The  New 
York  Times. 

That’s  why  its  readers  rely  on  The  Times 
as  their  first  and  most  trusted  source  of 
news.  They  get  more  out  of  The  Times. 
And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a  pub¬ 
lication,  advertisers  do,  too. 


Slje  Neto  IJork  ©ime^ 

For  45  years  first  in  advertising 
in  America’s  first  market 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


May  16,  1964 


The  Winners 


29th  Annual 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Newspaper  Promotion 
Awards  Competition 


Cidssification  I — National  Advertising  Trade  Paper  Promotion 

(Seu'itpapers  ivith  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  I’UIZE  :  Des  Moines  Repfister  &  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Montreal  (Que.)  La  Presse 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Chicago  Tribune 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Sprinprfield  (Ill.)  State  Journal  &  Register 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Copley  Northern  Illinois  Newspapers 
(Aurora,  Elpfin,  Joliet,  Ill.) 

Classification  2 — National  Advertising  Direct  Mail  Promotion 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Los  Anpreles  Times 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Richmond  Times  Dispatch  &  News  Leader 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Houston  Post 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Medicine  Hat  (Alta.)  News 

(No  Certificate  of  Merit  awarded  in  this  classification) 

Classification  3 — National  Advertising  Presentations 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Norfolk  Virgdnian-Pilot  and  Ledger  Star 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Chicago  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Los  Angeles  Times 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 

Special  Awards  for  Audio-Visual  Presentations 

FIRST  PRIZE:  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 

Classification  4— Retail  Advertising  Promotion 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Houston  Chronicle 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Chicago’s  American 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press 
Certificate  of  Merit:  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram 

Classification  5 — Classified  Advertising  Promotion 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger  Star 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Miami  Herald 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Bloomington  Pantagraph 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
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Classification  6 — Circulation  Audience  Promotion 

(Ncivsj)apers  with  over-100,000  circulation ) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Detroit  News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Houston  Chronicle 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 
FIRST  PRIZE:  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise 
Certificate  of  Merit:  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Northwest  Indiana  Sentinel 

Classification  7 — Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Miami  Herald 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 
FIRST  PRIZE:  N.  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times  Today 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times 

Classification  8 — Public  Relations  and  Community  Service 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  San  Diego  Union  &  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Chicago  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  South  Bend  Tribune 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 
FIRST  PRIZE:  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Wilmette  (Ill.)  Life 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News 

Classification  9 — Research 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 
FIRST  PRIZE :  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Los  Angeles  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 

(Newspapers  with  tinder-100,000  circulation) 
Certificate  of  Merit:Lansing  Michigan  State  Journal 
(No  First  Prize  awarded  in  this  classification) 


PRESENTATION  IN  MINNEAPOLIS 

51  Citations  Given 
To  41  Newspapers 

By  George  Wilt 

What  one  factor  separates  &  PUBLISHER’S  29th  annual 
the  prize  winners  from  the  gen-  Newspaper  Promotion  Awards 
eral  run  of  entries  in  EDITOP  Competition?  (Turn  to  page  16) 


AGENCY  EXECS  take  a  discriminating  look  at  the  trade  paper  ad 
entries.  From  left:  Bob  Connolly,  art  director,  MacManus,  John  & 
Adams;  Robert  W.  Hayes,  account  group  head,  BBDO;  and  Verne 
Robertson,  MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc. 


AMUSING  DIRECT  MAIL  ENTRY  gets  a  laugh  from  judges  George 
Ludcke,  vice  president.  Reach  McClinton  &  Co.;  Tom  Kilbride,  vice 
president,  Knox  Reeves,  and  Ken  Nelson,  Kenneth  A.  Nelson  Associates. 


ODDBALL  campaign  of  trade  paper  ads  for  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  carried  off  top  honors  for  newspapers  over  100,000  (bottom 
center).  Attractive  color  art  of  animals  helped  La  Presse,  Montreal,  to 
take  a  Certificate  of  Merit.  Another  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  their  campaign,  "No  Contest  Contest,"  in  which 
they  gave  away  a  tigerskin  rug. 


MAIL  CAMPAIGN  promoting  "prestige"  sections  won  first  prize  in  the 
direct  mail  classification  for  newspapers  with  over- 1 00,000  circulation 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Unique  dartboard  mailing  won  a  Certificate 
of  Merit  for  the  Houston  Post,  and  mailing  of  "Major  Newspaper 
Markets"  booklet  earned  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 

Times  Dispatch  and  News  Leader. 


FIRST  PRIZE  for  trade  paper  advertising  for  newspapers  under  100,000 
went  to  the  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register,  Springfield,  III.  A  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  the  Copley  Northern  Illinois  News¬ 
papers  (Aurora,  Elgin,  Joliet).  Both  campaigns  were  created  by 
Barnes-Chase  Advertising  Agency. 


GIMMICK  MAILINGS  of  a  beanpot,  vase,  brick  and  ashtray  won  fini 
prize  for  national  advertising  direct  mail  promotion  for  the  Median 
Hat  (Alb.)  News  for  newspapers  with  circulation  under  100,000. 
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PROGRAM  PROMOTING  COLOR  took  first  prize  in  the  retail  classi¬ 
fication  (newspapers  over  100,000)  for  the  Houston  Chronicle  (bottom 
center).  Chicago's  American  series  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ad  cam¬ 
paign  "How  to  make  up  for  5  lost  Christmas  Shopping  Days"  were 
awarded  Certificates  of  Merit. 


IN-PAPER  ADS  AND  MAILERS  helped  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal  win  first  prize  for  retail  promotion  (newspapers  under 
100,000).  Certificates  of  Merit  went  to  the  San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram 
for  a  retailing  workshop,  and  to  the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press  for  a 
series  of  in-paper  ads  directed  to  retailers,  with  heavy  use  of  color. 


Retail  and  Research 


CHICAGOANS  fttN’SCMK 


RETAIL  JUDGE  O.  D.  Gay,  executive  vicepresident  of  the  Downtown 
Council  of  Minneapolis  looks  over  the  shoulders  of  two  Minneapolis 
retail  store  ad  executives,  H.  C.  (Bud)  Richardson,  manager,  Donald- 
son's-Golden  Rule;  and  Richard  Maginot,  advertising  manager  of 
Dayton's. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  presentation  won  first  prize  in  its  classification 
(newspapers  over  100,000  circulation)  for  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger  Star.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  for  a  presentation  on  their  Sunday  magazine,  "Home,"  and  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  a  flip-chart  presentation  on  the  "Country 
Club  Malt  Liquors"  account. 


SHIRTSLEEVE  JURY  judges  the  research  entries.  G.  Burton  Brown,  vico 


n  first 

dieim 

). 


"FISHING  FOR  BUSINESS"  presentation  of  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald 
used  the  right  bait,  caught  a  first  prize  plaque  for  newspapers  under 
100,000.  Market  slide  presentation  for  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
won  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 


president  and  research  director  of  Knox  Reeves  Advertising,  Inc.,  looks 
over  the  shoulders  of  Dr.  Robert  L.  Jones,  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Minnesota  and  Bertram  W.  Russick,  president, 
Mid-Continent  Surveys,  Inc. 
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Prize-winning  Promotions  That  Deliver  the  Newspapers 

•S 


CARRIER  PROMOTION  scrapbook  gets  the  attention  of  judges  M.  E.  CIRCULATION  classifications  being  judged  by  Ivan  Sundberg,  circula- 

Fisher,  circulation  director,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  Otis  Winegar,  tion  director,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  and  Jack  Mark, 

circulation  director  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  and  merchandise  manager,  Minneapolis  Gas  Company. 

Bert  Lund,  vice  president,  Webb  Publishing  Company,  St.  Paul. 


HONOR 

HEVSPAPERBQY 


mmHT/kCfwsTmfxm 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  classification  First  Prize  went  to  ths 
BUSINESS  TRAINING  PROGRAM  won  first  prize  for  carrier  promotion  Detroit  News  (center),  with  Certificates  of  Merit  to  the  Philadelphii 

for  over-100.000  circulation  newspapers  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Bulletin  and  Houston  Chronicle,  for  newspapers  over  100.000. 

Constitution.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the  Milwaukee 


Sentinel  and  the  Miami  Herald. 


RIVERSIDE  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise  (center)  took  First  Prize  for  Carrier 
Promotion  for  papers  under  100,000  circulation  (center),  with  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit  to  the  Northwest  Indiana  Sentinel,  and  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times. 


CARRIER  PROMOTION  First  Prize  was  awarded  to  the  North  Holly- f 
wood  Valley  Times  (center)  in  the  under-100,000  group,  with  Certificatu 
of  Merit  to  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  and  the  San  MatM  i| 
(Calif.)  Times.  b- 
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Perry,  classified  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  (center). 
Don  Gardner  (left),  president,  Weaver-Gardner,  Inc.,  and  Roger  Max- 
field,  classified  ad  manager,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  nod 
in  agreement. 


YEAR  ROUND  use  of  Newspaper  Week  theme,  "Newspapers  Make  A 
Big  Difference  in  People's  Lives,"  took  top  honors  in  the  public  relations 
classification  for  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune  for  news- 
papers  over  100,000.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Chicago 


Tribune  for  "Investor's  School"  and  South  Bend  Tribune  for  school 


campaign,  "Making  Democracy  Work." 


DRAMATIC  USE  of  in-paper  ads  featuring  testimonials  earned  a  First 
Prize  plaque  for  Classified  Promotion  for  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger  Star  (newspapers  over  100,000).  Outstanding  ad  campaigns 
won  certificates  of  merit  for  the  Miami  Herald  and  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


IN-PAPER  ADS  were  responsible  for  all  three  winners  in  the  Classified 
Promotion  classification  for  newspapers  under  100,000.  First  Prize  (right) 
went  to  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  with  certificates  to  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  and  Bloomington  Pantograph. 
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Wide  Assortment  of  Entries 


in  Public  Service  Category 


EXAMINING  A  FINALIST  in  the  public  relations  classification  are  judges 
Dr.  William  C.  Rogers,  director.  World  Affairs  Center,  University  of 
Minnesota;  George  Masters,  assistant  public  relations  director.  First 
National  Bank;  and  Donald  W.  Braman,  Don  Braman  &  Associates. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  and  community  service  entries  get  the  attention 
of  (left  to  right)  Don  Padilla,  Padilla,  Sarjeant,  Sullivan  and  Speer, 
Inc.;  Dan  Upham,  managing  editor,  the  Minneapolis  Star;  and  J.  Robert 
Fausch,  publication  consultant  to  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL  EQUIPMENT  gets  checked  out  by  NNPA's  award  com¬ 
mittee,  Laurie  L.  Cavanaugh,  promotion  director,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune;  Marshall  Genshow,  promotion  manager,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch;  George  Wilt,  promotion  manager,  E&P;  and  Bill  Tupper, 
assistant  promotion  manager,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  exhibits 
chairman. 

tion  will  be  exhibited  during  the 
P-D  A _ f-  NNP A  Convention. 


E&P  Awards 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Creativity — in  concept,  copy, 
art,  design  and  production — was 
just  about  the  unanimous  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  30  Twin  Cities  adver¬ 
tising,  agency,  publishing,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  research  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  judged  the  annual 
competition. 

Two  panels  of  judges  took  two 
days  to  go  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  entries  from  200  news¬ 
papers  distributed  through  six 
rooms  at  the  Leamington  Hotel, 
Minneapolis,  to  narrow  the  field 
dowm  to  51  award  winners  from 
41  papers.  First  prize  plaques 
and  Certificates  of  Merit  will  be 
presented  at  an  Awards  Lunch¬ 
eon  on  Monday,  May  18,  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  at  the  Leamington 
Hotel,  Minneapolis,  by  Robert 
U.  Brown,  publisher  and  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  annual  awards  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  nine  classifications  and 
two  circulation  groups.  Classifi¬ 
cations  in  the  competition  are: 
Trade  paper  advertising,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  direct  mail, 
national  presentations,  retail 
advertising  promotion,  classified 
promotion,  circulation  audience 
promotion,  carrier  promotion, 
public  relations  and  community 
service,  and  research. 

A  special  group  of  awards  is 
being  made  this  year  in  the  na¬ 
tional  presentations  classifica¬ 
tion  for  filmed  audio-visual 
presentations. 

Identical  awards  are  made  in 
each  classification  for  newspa¬ 
pers  with  over-100,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  under  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  All  entries  in  the  competi 


AUDIO-VISUAL  presentation  entries  were  judged  in  a  special  projec¬ 
tion  room  by  John  Withrow,  president.  Studio  One,  Inc.;  M.  A  (Jerry) 
Souers,  Jr.,  director  ol  media  and  shows.  General  Mills,  Inc.;  Dr.  vVilliatn 
A.  Mindak,  associate  professor  of  journalism.  University  of  Minnesota; 
and  B.adley  G.  Morison,  public  relations  director,  Tyrone  Guthrie 
Theatre,  and  copy  consultant  to  BBDO. 


Multiple  Winners 

Eight  newspapers  won  more 
than  one  award.  The  Loh  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  were  the  only  newspapers 
winning  three  awards,  taking 
First  Prize  in  one  classifica¬ 
tion  and  Merit  Certificates  in 
two.  The  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger  Star  was  the 
only  paper  to  take  two  first 
prizes,  earning  plaques  for  Na¬ 
tional  Presentations  and  Clasi- 
fied  Advertising  Promotion. 

Also  winning  two  awards  each 
were:  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  Miami  Herald,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Assisting  with  the  judging 
were:  Laurie  L.  Cavanaugh, 
promotion  manager,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  Tribune;  and  Mar¬ 
shall  Genshow,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  St.  Paid  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch,  convention  co- 
chairmen;  and  Willard  Tupper, 
assistant  iiromotion  manager, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
NNPA  exhibits  chairman. 

A  wide  variety  of  audio-visual 
equipment  was  used  on  lioth 
days  in  separate  projection 
rooms  to  view  slide,  stripfilni 
and  motion  picture  presenta¬ 
tions,  and  to  judge  radio  and 
television  commercial  entries. 

Originality  Cited 

Both  panels  of  judges  were 
lavish  in  their  praises  of  the 
winning  entries  and  finab'st'^. 
The  agency  executives,  includ¬ 
ing  principals,  art  and  copy  di¬ 
rectors,  and  account  supervisors 
singled  out  several  of  the  award 
winners  as  outstanding  exam¬ 
ples  of  advertising  by  any  set 


of  standards. 

“Clever,  original  ideas,”  said 
Robert  W.  Hayes,  BBDO  ac 
count  group  head,  in  summariz 
ing  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  trade  ad  series.  “The 
‘Oddball’  theme,  with  clever  pho¬ 
tographic  visuals,  does  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  of  presenting  their  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  market.” 

Messrs.  Hayes,  Verne  Robert¬ 
son  and  Bob  Connolly  were  also 
in  agreement  that  the  art  in  the 
La  Presse  trade  paper  campaign 
was  imaginative  and  dramatic. 

Weekly  Darts 

The  creative  approach  in  di¬ 
rect  mail  campaigns  by  the 
Houston  Post  and  the  Medicine 
Hat  (Alta.)  News  w’ere  cited  by 
judges  George  Ludeke,  Reach 
McClinton  &  Co.;  Tom  Kilbride, 
Knox  Reeves,  and  Kenneth  Nel¬ 
son,  Ken  Nelson  &  Associates 
The  Houston  Post’s  mail  cam¬ 
paign  started  with  the  mailinr 
of  a  dartlioard,  and  follow'ed  Ic 
weekly  mailings  of  darts,  eac' 
with  a  promotion  message  in- 
cludetl.  The  Medicine  Hat  News 
(circ.  8,000)  direct  mail  cam¬ 
paign  consisted  of  mailings  of 
a  lieanpot,  bud  vase,  ashtray 
and  miniature  brick  to  Canadian 
agency  media  executives.  The 
paper  received  responses  from 
84  of  the  175  people  on  the  list. 
The  mailings  went  out  fifteen 
days  apart.  All  of  the  itern*^ 
mailed  were  products  of  Medi 
cine  Hat  companies. 

The  judges  of  the  audio-visual 
presentations  spoke  highly  of 
all  of  the  film  entries,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  cited  the  outstanding 
visuals  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram’s  stripfilm.  Their  only 
negative  comment  was  that  some 
of  the  presentations  ran  a  bit 
long,  and  were  inclined  to  be  too 
“talky.” 

The  Houston  Chronicle’s  pres¬ 
entation  to  sell  color  advertising 
to  retailers  in  the  market  was 
praised  by  the  panel  of  depart¬ 


ment  store  advertising  execu¬ 
tives,  who  particularly  liked  thr 
creative  art  and  copy  of  a  direct 
mail  campaign,  and  use  of  actual 
advertisements  and  testimonials. 

Some  Omissions 

In  several  classifications  the 
judges  did  not  think  that  the 
volume  of  entries  was  sufficient 
to  present  three  awards.  Only  a 
first  prize  was  awarded  for  di¬ 
rect  mail  in  the  under- 100,000 
group,  and  no  first  prize  was 
awarded  at  all  in  the  research 
classification  for  smaller  news¬ 
papers.  A  Certificate  of  Merit, 
how’ever,  was  giv’en  to  the  Lan¬ 
sing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  for 
outstanding  use  of  data  from 
standard  sources. 

In  the  classified  promotion 
group,  the  judging  panel,  made 
up  of  newspaper  classified  man¬ 
agers  and  ad  agency  men,  note-' 
that  all  of  the  winners  showed 
excellent  use  of  in-paper  ads. 
The  extensive  campaign  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger  Star  was  picked  for  its 
outstanding  use  of  testimonials, 
with  eye-appealing  art  and  lay¬ 
outs.  A  Miami  Herald  campaign 
w’as  picked  for  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  on  the  .strength  of  a  se 
ries  of  color  in-paper  ads  usin" 
photos  of  “klunk”  dolls,  with 
imaginative  headlines  and  copy 

Variety  in  Public  Service 

The  judges  for  the  public  re¬ 
lations  classification,  including 
educators,  editors  and  public  re¬ 
lations  executives  showed  .sur¬ 
prise  at  the  wide  variety  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  community 
service  projects  represented. 
Their  selection  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune’s  entry  foi 
First  Prize  was  based  on  the 
paper’s  “outstanding  job  of  per¬ 
meating  the  whole  community 
with  a  year-round  saturation 
program  showing  the  role  of  the 
press  in  community  affairs.” 
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IU>G<;EI)  DOWN’  ADVERTISINC; — MORE  T  ECESSARY,  MORE  COSTLY,  l>ESS  EFFECTIVE 

The  Explosive  Challenges 
in  Modern  Advertising 


By  Di  •  C..  Stewart 

PiYoiii-  Jii,  Kenyon  &  Eekliardl  Inc. 

From  the  standpoint  of  business  management  —  merchants, 
manufacturers,  services,  institutions  —  there  are  four  facts  about 
modern  advertising,  which,  taken  together,  are  highly  disturbing. 

These  facts  are  seldom  fully  recognized  and  understood.  But 
I  l)elie\e  we  ought  to  get  them  out  on  the  table. 

They  are: 

1.  .Advertising  has  l)ecome  far  more  yiecessary,  as  a  business 
tool,  in  our  marketing-oriented  society. 

2.  Advertising  has  become  far  more  costly,  for  nearly  every 
company  using  it. 

3.  Advertising  has  become  far  less  effective,  on  the  basis  of  per 
dollar  returns 

4.  Advertising  has  become  more  and  more  hogged  down,  in 
systems,  pi-ocedures,  viewpoints  and  practices  which  are  pre¬ 
venting  it  from  operating  at  full  efficiency  in  today’s  more  com¬ 
plex  business  world. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you,  as  businessmen,  that  this  is  a  very 
serious  set  of  circumstances,  one  that  threatens  corporate  profits 
in  practically  every  field. 

Let  me  also  suggest  that  what  I  call  “the  explosive  challenges 
in  modem  advertising”  are  of  two  kinds: 

1.  To  face  these  unpleasant  facts  honestly  and  realistically. 

2.  To  develop  corrective  measures  which  will  put  your  entire 
advertising  operation  on  a  more  effective  and  meaningful  basis. 

I’d  like  to  explore  with  you  the  steps  which  we  at  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  believe  any  advertiser  should  take  as  prudent  business 
insurance. 

Let’s  look  first  at  the  changed  role  of  advertising  in  our  modem 
marketing-oriented  economy. 

Obviously,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  sheer 
volume  of  U.  S.  advertising  during  the  past  10  years  —  from 
$7.75  billion  in  1953  to  $13  billion  in  1963. 

But  what  these  fig^ures  don’t  reveal  are  the  reasons  for  this 
abrupt  climb.  There  is  one  over-riding  reason. 

The  rise  of  advertising  has  been  exactly  parallel  to,  and  coin¬ 
cident  with,  the  decline  of  personal  selling  throughout  our  Ameri¬ 
can  economy. 

In  industry  after  industry,  in  field  after  field,  you  see  the  same 
pattern.  As  clerks  and  salesmen  have  dwindled  in  number  and 
quality  and  activity,  advertising  has  been  asked  to  assume  more 
and  more  of  the  marketing  responsibility,  more  and  more  of  the 
sales  job. 

Advertising  has  become  far  more  necessary  to  U.  S.  business 
than  ever  before.  It  has  become,  in  most  fields,  the  number  one 
sales  instrament. 

I  am  certain  that,  in  your  own  field  of  retail  marketing,  you 
recognize  that  advertising  —  in  its  broadest  terms  —  plays  a 
larger  part  in  basic  business  problem-solving  than  it  ever  did 
in  the  past. 

Advertising  has  become  far  more  costly  for  nearly  every  com¬ 
pany  using  it.  And  this  rise  in  cost  has  outstripped  the  rise  in 
sales  and  consumer  prices. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  retail  price  index 
for  non-durable  goods  other  than  food  increased  from  a  base  of 
100  in  1955  to  110  in  1962  —  a  10%  rise. 


(Part  of  an  address  to  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion,  May  11,  in  New  York.) 
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Meanwhile,  what  was  happening  to  advertising  media  costs? 
during  a  10-year  period,  1952  through  1961,  agate  line  rates  in 
daily  newspapers  rose  38%,  in  Sunday  newspapers  28%.  And 
costs  per  thousand  were  up  almost  as  much. 

I  mention  newspapers  only  because  they  are  your  major  medium. 
Actually  there  were  comparable,  or  even  sharper  rises  in  tele¬ 
vision,  magazines  and  radio. 

I  suspect  that  most  of  these  unit  cost  increases  were  both  in¬ 
evitable  and  justified.  And  what  I  say  here  is  not  meant  in  any 
sense  as  criticism  of  media  operators. 

'The  plain  truth,  however,  is  that  advertising  is  considerably 
more  expensive  than  it  used  to  be. 

Advertising  is  not  only  more  costly  —  it  is  also  a  lot  less  efficient 
than  it  once  was. 

In  other  words,  each  dollar  of  expenditure  returns  less  in  sales 
results  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 

At  K&E,  we  have  analyzed  nearly  a  score  of  industries,  and 
find  uniform  evidence  of  a  sharp  drop  in  per-dollar  advertising 
effectiveness. 

The  big  automobile  companies  find  it  necessary  today  to  spend 
nearly  double  the  amounts  in  advertising  that  they  did  in  1953 
for  each  industry  share  point  they  achieve. 

In  the  ready-to-eat  cereal  business,  the  advertising  cost  for 
each  industry  share  point  is  twice  what  it  was  10  years  ago. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  efficiency  drop?  First,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  the  sheer  volume  of  advertising.  Your  ads 
have  far  more  competition  for  consumer  attention  than  they 
used  to  have. 

The  second  reason  is  more  complex. 

Advertising,  at  many  companies,  has  become  bogged  down  in 
red  tape,  in  systems,  procedures,  viewpoints  and  operating  methods 
which  prevent  it  from  doing  a  meaningful  job. 

Curiously  enough,  much  of  this  red  tape  is  the  direct  result  of 
advertising’s  increased  stature  and  importance. 

It  has  developed  because  budgets  are  bigger,  staffs  are  larger, 
activities  are  more  diverse,  management  is  more  concerned,  and 
the  pressure  for  measuring  performance  is  much,  much  greater. 

On  the  surface,  these  new  practices  often  seem  necessary  and 
sensible  parts  of  modem  advertising  work.  In  reality,  they  are 
shackling  true  advertising  effectiveness. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  fallacy  of  multiple  decision-making. 
At  many  companies  more  and  more  people  are  now  involved  in 
passing  on  advertising  decisions.  And  you  can  take  it  as  an 
absolute  rule  —  the  more  there  are,  the  poorer  the  decision  is 
apt  to  be. 

Recently  at  K&E  we  analyzed  the  progress  of  a  media  recom¬ 
mendation  to  an  important  national  advertiser.  We  found  that, 
counting  agency  and  client  executives,  it  had  to  pass  through 
54  different  hands.  That  was  the  system.  Obviously  it  was  terrible. 
Obviously  it  had  to  be  changed. 

Such  duplication  of  executive  manpower  at  decision-making 
levels  is  not  only  wasteful  and  time-consuming,  it  can  only  result 
in  weak,  watered-down  strategies  and  plans. 

’Measurement  Idolatry’ 

Another  fallacy  which  infects  nearly  every  branch  of  advertis¬ 
ing  today  is  what  might  be  called  “measurement  idolatry”  — 
the  belief  that  the  chief  job  of  advertising  is  to  develop  complex 
research  programs  for  measuring  its  own  activities. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  learn  everything  we  can  which  will 
make  our  work  more  precise  and  more  efficient,  and  an  obligation 
to  try  to  measure  results. 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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{Continued  from  page  17) 

But  the  chief  job  and  end  of  advertising  is  not  research,  and 
especially  not  self-research.  The  chief  job  of  advertising  is  to 
develop  effective  plans,  ideas,  and  communications  which  will 
move  goods  and  services. 

Any  advertising  man  who  forgets  this  —  who  makes  measure¬ 
ment  his  god,  as  many  now  do  —  inevitably,  is  neglecting  his 
main  assignment  and  his  main  responsibility.  Closely  allied  with 
the  fallacy  of  measurement  idolatry  is  the  numbers  versus  people 
confusion.  In  this  age  of  computers  and  elaborate  statistical 
analyses  we  are,  all  of  us,  overwhelmed  with  figures. 

And  there  are  great  dangers  for  advertising  men  in  this  situa¬ 
tion.  One  is  that  they  tend  to  hide  behind  figui*es,  to  use  them  as 
an  excuse  for  not  thinking.  The  second,  even  more  serious,  is  that 
they  confuse  numbers  with  people. 

A  customer,  any  customer,  the  customer  you  ai’e  tiying  to  reach 
and  influence,  is  not  a  series  of  digits  on  a  cai'd.  She  is  a  complex, 
cantankerous,  intensely  human,  perverse,  perplexing  female  of 
infinite  and  whimsical  variety. 

You  will  never  understand  her  by  studying  tables  of  generalized 
statistics,  and  you  will  never  reach  and  touch  her  on  the  basis 
of  numerical  breakdowns. 

People  Are  (Tliunciiig 

Another  weakness  in  much  modem  advertising  is  that  it  is 
rooted  in  a  belief  in  an  unchanging  public. 

It  assumes  that  techniques,  approaches  and  appeals  which 
worked  once  are  going  to  work  always,  because  “people  are  people 
and  always  the  same.” 

To  a  very  large  extent,  this  is  an  unconscious  lielief  on  the 
part  of  advertising  men,  and  one  which  they  adopt  almo.st  in  self- 
defense.  There  is  so  much  more  work  to  do,  so  many  mom  demands 
to  be  met,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  assume  that  the  public 
is  changeless,  consistently  responsive  to  all  the  old,  old  tricks. 

But  nothing  could  be  more  grotesquely  and  dangerously  wrong. 

At  K&E  during  the  past  two  years,  we  have  been  studying  the 
effects  of  America’s  “education  explosion”  on  public  attitudes 
toward  advertising.  We  find  that  this  rise  in  educational  levels 
is  producing  some  startling  changes  in  the  way  people  react, 
not  only  to  advertising  in  general,  but  to  individual  advertise¬ 
ments  and  commercials. 

The  rapidly  growing  better-educated  group  completely  rejects 
many  of  the  old  appeals.  They  respond  to  entirely  different  types 
of  advertising  than  do  the  lower-education  groups. 

Yes,  advertising’s  public  is  changing,  changing  in  very  pro¬ 
found  ways.  But  a  great  deal  of  advertising’s  preduct  is  still 
planned  and  executed  as  it  was  in  the  mid-thirties,  or  forties, 
or  fifties. 

The  MaKti  Market  (kincepl 

Finally,  advertising  has  become  bogged  down  by  a  too  slavish 
loyalty  to  a  very  old  idea  —  the  mass  market  concept. 

It  used  to  be  assumed  that  all  buyers  —  for  all  types  of  pro<lucts 
and  services  —  fell  neatly  into  one  of  two  groups:  the  small 
sophisticated  class  market,  or  the  huge  low-brow,  low  income, 
and  low  taste  mass  market. 

It  was  further  assumed  that  this  mass  market  was  composed 
of  pretty  much  the  same  kind  of  people,  who  reacted  to  every¬ 
thing  in  pretty  much  the  same  way.  Such  a  concept  was  a  pleasant 
and  comfortable  one.  It  made  advertising  work  look  so  easy.  You 
just  had  to  apply  what  were  known  as  “mass  marketing  tech¬ 
niques”  to  reach  this  vast  and  homogeneous  mass  market  —  and 
then  wait  for  results. 

It  was  a  great  concept.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  true. 

We  know  now  —  and  we  see  more  evidence  every  day  —  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  single  mass  market  for  any  product 
or  service.  What  looks  like  a  mass  market  is  a  collection  of  many 
highly  specialized,  highly  different  smaller  markets,  with  varying 
tastes,  interests,  likes  and  dislikes. 

To  some  degree,  membership  in  these  smaller  markets  is  de¬ 
termined  by  income,  family  size,  age  and  sex,  but  there  are  many 
other  factors  at  work,  and  many  completely  inter-relationships. 

“Price  buyers,”  people  who  constantly  “buy  cheap,”  are  found 
in  all  income  levels.  Low  income  groups  buy  high-priced  products 
in  certain  specified  categories.  Shoppers  at  discount  stores  and 
supermarkets  cut  across  all  income  lines. 

Yet  the  old  shibboleth  of  the  single  mass  market  still  persists. 


And  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  great  deal  of  model  idver- 
tising  is  missing  its  mark. 

How  to  Make  It  Bette  • 

I’d  like  to  suggest  to  you,  a  general  course  of  actio  which 
we  at  K&E  have  found  important  and  valuable  to  ead.  f  the 
accounts  we  serve,  regardless  of  size  or  industry. 

1.  Review  carefully  your  entire  system  of  advertising  pro.  dures. 
Your  advertising  operation  may  be  suffering  from  “o.  aniza- 
tionitis.”  Look  for  evidence  of  confused  responsibilities,  iplica- 
tion  of  efforts,  too  many  decision-makers,  too  many  chu  is  and 
not  enough  Indians,  or  the  converse,  too  many  Indians  acti.ig  like 
chiefs,  with  no  one  really  in  charge. 

If  you  don’t  have  an  agency,  take  a  hard,  hard  look  at  your 
own  organization.  You’re  going  to  find  in  many,  manj  cases, 
that  there  are  things  going  on,  systems  being  followed  Tor  no 
reason  except  that  they  ju.st  happened  to  develop,  or  have  always 
been  done  that  way. 

2.  Set  up  a  system  of  priorities  for  major  projects.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  tendency  to  accomplish  the  unimportant,  and  leave  the 
important  undone.  Stake  out  your  major  problems  and  major 
objectives,  and  then  insist  that  they,  no  day-to-day'  details,  get 
major  attention. 

3.  Emphasize  new  solutions,  not  merely  new  measurements. 
Put  heavier  pressure  on  creativity  than  you  do  on  mere  analysis. 
Ask  for  and  demand  not  just  explanations  of  current  difficulties. 
Insist  on  new  ideas,  treatments,  techniques. 

4.  Open  your  eyes  to  new  publics  and  new  markets.  We  must 
change  advertising  as  radically  and  as  rapidly  as  the  world 
around  us  is  changing.  And  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 

5.  Find  out  “who  you  are”  to  your  different  classes  of  customers. 

1  know  that  many  of  you  are  now  engage<l  in  certain  types  of 
advertising  which  has,  as  its  primai'y'  objective,  to  build  a  <listinc- 
tive  per.sonality  or  image  for  your  store.  Such  advertising,  in  my 
opinion,  is  going  to  become  more  and  more  necessary  in  the  retail 
field,  as  it  is  in  other  areas. 

We  find  that  far  too  many  businessmen  rush  headlong  into 
trying  to  build  an  image,  without  any  clear  idea  of  how  they  and 
their  products  are  now  regarded  by  the  different  classes  of  their 
customers.  I  strongly  urge,  as  a  preliminary  to  image  building, 
that  you  conduct  some  practical  research  into  the  reputation  and 
image  your  store  now  has.  Are  you  known  as  friendly,  modem, 
reliable?  Are  you  noted  for  economy,  service,  high  fashion,  wide 
assortments?  How  do  you  score  on  these,  and  other  points,  by 
comparison  with  your  competitors? 

A  simple  questionnaire  to  a  carefully  selected  sample  of  a  few 
hundred  people,  will  give  you  much  meaty  information.  It  will 
indicate  areas  in  which  your  personality  needs  strengthening, 
will  suggest  weaknesses,  and  how  they  can  be  corrected,  and  will 
show  you  the  points  of  real  strength  that  can  and  should  be 
exploited. 

6.  Accept  a  larger  role  and  larger  responsibilities.  We  have  a 
responsibility'  to  the  entire  economy  to  eliminate  advertising  waste 
and  inefficiency.  And  we  have  a  responsibility  to  the  public  to 
conduct  our  affairs  with  decency,  honesty  and  helpfulness. 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


10  Buy  Trendex 

Ten  newspapers  represented 
by  the  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency  and  Kelly-Smith  Com¬ 
pany  have  ordered  Trendex  re¬ 
ports  on  their  reader  character¬ 
istics. 
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PILLSBURY  AWARD 

The  iSi/racM.sc  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
American  received  the  Pillsbury 
award  for  marketing  activities 
tying  in  with  the  15th  Annual 
Pillsbury  Bake-Off  supplement 
in  78  papers  in  January. 
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HiF'  Tells  6  Steps 
To  iood  Retail  Ads 


“Most  1 1  il  advertising  today 
simply  of  Koods  at  a  place 
for  a  prict  VHiat  many  retailers 
call  an  ao  ■  not  an  ad  at  all;  it 
is  simply  kind  of  a  counter 
card  in  th  lewspapers.” 

Paul  S.  lilt,  sales  presenta¬ 
tion  man —er  of  the  Cliiraf/o 
Sun-Tinii  and  Daily  Xeu’ii,  thus 
described  now  far  short  most 
retail  ad-.  <  i  tising  falls  in  its 
primary  aission  —  attracting 
traffic.  He  spoke  at  the  sales 
promotion  conference  of  the 
National  Ketail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  in  .New  York  this  week. 

“.attracting  traffic  is  the  first 
business  of  an  ad,”  he  said,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  this  type  of 
advertising,  which  he  admitted 
has  “worked  to  a  considerable 
degree,”  that  will  give  the 
growth  potential  retailers  want. 

“With  today’s  greater  shopper- 
mobility,”  Mr.  Hirt  noted,  “it 
offers  no  reason  for  more  cus¬ 
tomers  to  come  to  your  place  of 
business — past  the  stores  of 
many  other,  and  jierhaps  more 
conveniently  located  retailers 
who  carry  the  same  mass-pro¬ 
duced  merchandise.” 

To  He  Mor«‘  I’riMluclive 

To  make  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  more  jiroductive,  Mr.  Hirt 
suggested  the  retailers  follow 
this  six-step  program; 

1:  Forniitlnte  a  policy.  This 
liolicy  is  the  standard  recipe 
that  lists  the  ingredients  for 
each  one  of  your  ads.  If  your 
total  advertising  policy  is  to 
stimulate  initial  purchase,  to 
step  up  replacement  purchase,  to 
attract  new  customers,  to  in¬ 
crease  frequency  of  visit,  to 
increase  the  length  of  each  shop¬ 
ping  visit,  and  the  number  of 
departments  visited,  this  policy 
ste  should  be  reflected  in  every  ad. 
And  it  should  be  reflected  in 
every  part  of  every  ad — not  in 
just  the  institutional  heading, 
but  in  the  merchandising  sub¬ 
heads  as  w’ell.  Without  some 
such  policy  your  advertising  is 
apt  to  be  too  diffuse — to  leave 
one  impression  one  time  and  an¬ 
other  one  next  time.  You  are  out 
to  keep  hammering  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  time  after  time.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  establishing  such  a  policy 
enables  you  to  determine 
whether  each  ad  is  meeting  its 
requirement. 

i:  Adopt  a  formula  for  pres- 
fxlntion.  Develop  a  layout  ap¬ 
proach  that  is  open,  airy  and 
reflects  the  modern  feel  of  your 
store.  Insist  that  this  look  is 
maintained  throughout  each  ad, 
for  every  merchant  represented. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Develop  a  formula  for  your 
“look”  in  print  so  that  each  ad 
bears  the  unmistakable  imprint 
of  your  shopping  center.  Adopt 
and  maintain  a  modern  and 
simple  typographic  dress.  Don’t 
use  every  type  face  in  the  Ixjok. 
Don’t  u.se  a  lot  of  different  l>or- 
ders.  Alx)ve  all,  don’t  .send  copy 
to  the  newspaper  with  oiders  to 
“.set  to  till.”  If  you  are  com- 
jielled  to  use  boiler  plate  mats 
to  illustrate  merchandise,  at 
least  try  to  distribute  them  .so 
that  they  do  not  pioduce  a 
spotty  look. 

d:  Kmplia.'iizc  to  your  huyers 
the  importance  of  the  proper 
timiny  of  the  advertisiny.  Your 
newspaper  advertising  director 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  set  up  a 
meeting  to  explain  the  timetable 
of  retail  -selling  opportunities 
which  shows  how  to  advertise 
the  right  merchandise  at  the 
right  time  to  achieve  the  great¬ 
est  success.  And,  on  the  subject 
of  timing,  impress  upon  your 
buyers  the  need  to  allow  ade¬ 
quate  time  in  preparing  adver¬ 
tising.  The  buyer  placed  his 
order  for  summer  merchandise 
three  months  ago.  He  does  not 
have  to  wait  until  this  afternoon 
to  tell  you  the  items  to  feature 
in  tomorrow'’s  ad. 

4:  Advertise  price  ranye.  Tell 
your  buyers  not  to  simply  fea¬ 
ture  one  item  in  their  section 
of  the  ad.  Tell  them  to  feature 
items  in  a  range  of  prices.  This 
lets  the  reader  in  every  income 
bracket  know  that  you  have 
merchandise  in  every  price  range 
to  fill  his  needs  and  brings  more 
prospects  in  to  shop. 

5:  Advertise  with  adequate 
pressure  ayainst  th^  market. 
Other  merchants  are  in  the  news¬ 
paper  with  page  after  page  of 
advertising  day  after  day.  If  you 
are  to  compete  with  them  suc¬ 
cessfully,  you  must  tell  your 
story  as  effectively  and  as  often 
to  the  same  audience,  and  with 
well-planned,  consistent  adver¬ 
tising. 

6:  Analyze  results.  Stay  close 
to  your  buyers.  Keep  track  of 
the  ads  that  pull  traffic  and  that 
don’t.  Use  this  information  to 
building  consistently  stronger 
advertising  for  the  store  as  a' 
whole. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

.Store's  Personality 

Louis  Tannenbaum,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  chain  and  department 
store  sales.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  said  “institutional  adver¬ 
tising  which  supplements  and 
supports  regular  merchandise 
promotion  is  one  of  the  most 
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effective  ways  the  retailer  can 
inform  the  public.”  “In  the  long 
run,”  he  remarked,  “this  ques¬ 
tion  of  individual  personality 
may  have  a  greater  effect  on 
the  ability  of  the  retailer  to 
.survive  and  prosper  than  the 
retailing  category  into  which 
his  .store  fits.” 


Kegioiial  Ads  in  Magazines 

Mel  (i.  (Irinspan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Sam  Shainl)erg  Co., 
•Memphis,  and  C.  D.  Kuttner, 
president,  Kuttner  &  Kuttner 
advertising  agency,  Chicago,  told 
how  Shainberg  Stores,  a  chain  of 
.‘17  variety  stores  in  25  cities  in 
six  southern  .states,  turned  to 
regional  editions  of  McCall's 
and  Life  magazines  to  climax 
a  10-year  camjiaign  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  trading-up  program,  an 
expansion  jirogram  and  a  name 
change  (from  Black  and  White) 
l)rogram. 

Shainberg  Stores  ran  10  ads 
in  eight  months  of  last  year, 
and  5  in  four  months  this  year. 
In  the  case  of  Life,  the  store  had 
to  buy  three  regions  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  .506,000,  covering  all 
or  part  of  10  states  including 
the  six  in  which  there  were 
stores.  .McCall’s  was  bought  by 
single  I'egions.  The  single  region 
•serv'ing  the  stores  covered  a 
circulation  of  326,000. 

Mr.  Grinspan  said  Shain- 
lierg’s  Ixjught  regionals  lie- 
cause  : 

1.  We  were  certain  they  would 
add  considerably  to  our  trading- 
up  image  by  adding  prestige. 

2.  Magazines  are  an  excellent 
vehicle  to  show  merchandise 
typical  of  our  stores — our  owm 
brands  and  other  brands  of 
which  we  were  particularly 
jiroud. 

4.  Magazines  are  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  foundation  on  which  to 
base  item  promotions  and  on 
which  to  build  complete  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  slogan  “.As  adver- 
ti.sed  in  Life”  or  “From  the 
pages  of  McCall’s”  hold  a  lot  of 
magic  for  everyone  who  wants 
to  conjure  up  a  far-reaching 
program ! 

As  part  of  an  extensive  mer¬ 
chandising  program,  newspaper 
ads  were  run  close  to  delivery 
date  of  the  magazines;  radio 
and  tv  commercials  were  used; 
direct  mail  was  used;  window 
displays,  departmental  displays 
and  outdoor  displays  were  used. 
Mr.  Grinspan  said  the  maga¬ 
zines  cooperated  in  sending  per¬ 
tinent  literature  and  mementoes 
as  part  of  their  efforts  in  cre¬ 
ating  interest  and  excitement  in 
the  program. 

“Magazine  ads,”  Mr.  Grinspan 
concluded,  “were  the  ignition,  a 
source  of  real  power  in  giving 
us  a  new  outlook  and  a  new 
enthusiasm  in  our  promotional 
efforts.  The  magazines  were  also 


a  .strong  catalyst  causing  us  to 
react  with  a  new  interest,  a  new 
vigor  and  new  excitement.  They 
gave  us  the  opportunity  to  be 
bolder  and,  in  our  opinion,  there 
is  no  substitute  for  the  bold 
apjiroach  in  retailing  today.” 


Small  Spare  Ails 
Draw  Readers 

A  series  of  small-space  news¬ 
paper  ads  can  often  reach  more 
jieople  than  the  average  number 
reached  by  a  single  ad,  equal  in 
size  to  all  of  the  small-space 
linage,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  told  the  Proprietary 
Association  meeting  May  11  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Lipscomb,  who  intro¬ 
duced  himself  as  a  “medicine 
peddler  for  almo.st  30  years,” 
noted  that  the  proprietary  drug 
advertiser  is  frequently  .seeking 
ways  to  get  the  most  reach  and 
frequency  in  appealing  to  his 
.selective  maiket.  Mr.  Lipscomb 
said  that,  with  a  .series  of  small 
space  ads  in  a  single  issue  or 
two  or  more  per  week,  “reader- 
ship  grows  liecause  the  more 
ads  you  run  the  greater  the  o\y- 
liortunity  to  see  one.” 

A  readership  check,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  a  soft  drink  schedule 
of  10  ads  in  a  single  issue,  he 
said,  revealed  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  ads  were  seen  by  from  1 
liercent  to  17  jiercent  of  the 
women  who  read  the  paper,  and 
as  a  whole  44  percent  of  the 
women  remembered  seeing  one 
ad  or  more. 

He  described  techniques  for 
using  .small-space  ads  —  either 
alone  where  budgets  are  limited, 
or  teamed  up  with  big  ads  in 
large  space  campaigns. 


Home  Heat  Claims 
Spurious,  BBB  Says 

The  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  New  York  is  urging  advertis¬ 
ers  of  heating  gas  and  fuel  oil 
to  desist  from  making  “cleanli¬ 
ness”  claims  and  avoid  “scare” 
implications. 

"The  BBB  said  it  had  an  im¬ 
partial  expert  in  the  field  of 
applied  thermo-dynamics  inves¬ 
tigate  the  professed  claims  and 
based  on  his  report  it  found  “no 
evidence  to  substantiate  claims 
that  the  use  of  oil  causes  ‘soot’ 
or  ‘grime’  inside  the  house  or 
that  oil  is  cleaner  than  gas.” 

“The  danger  from  the  use 
of  either  fuel,”  the  Bureau  said, 
“is  minimal  and  the  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions  do  not  justify  the  use 
of  these  occurrences  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  theme.” 

The  Bureau  is  asking  all  me¬ 
dia  to  refuse  to  accept  such  ad¬ 
vertising  as  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 


•BEST  I>  ADVERTISING* 


ANA  Salutes  ABC  For  Vital  Function 


The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  tipped  its  hat  this 
week  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
CiiTulations  for  “the  best  in 
advertising.” 

With  several  hundred  mem- 
l)ers  in  attendance  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on 
Monday,  the  ANA  heape<l  honors 
upon  the  ABC  on  the  occasion 
of  its  50th  anniversary. 

ANA  President  Peter  W.  All¬ 
port  announced  the  ANA  deci¬ 
sion  to  confer  the  Paul  B.  West 
Award  for  Leadership  in  Adver¬ 
tising  on  the  Audit  Bureau  “l)e- 
cause  of  the  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  ABC  has  made  in  raising 
the  .standards  of  advertising 
evaluation  over  the  years.” 

A  KeafiirmaliiMi 

“This  award,”  Mr.  Allport 
said,  addressing  a  group  that 
included  some  of  the  nation’s 
most  important  advertisers,  “is 
a  reaffinnation  of  the  ANA’s 
support  for  the  objectives  of 
ABC,  and  for  the  vital  function 
it  performs  for  the  advertising 
community.” 

A  score  of  companies  were 
singled  out  for  special  mention 
for  their  longtime  membership 
and  participation  in  ABC’s 
founding  in  1914. 

In  discussing  meetings  at  the 


.AN.A’s  spring  conference,  ideas 
for  improving  advertising  effec¬ 
tiveness  were  stres.sed;  some 
advertising  was  taken  to  task 
for  shortcomings;  and  new  ad¬ 
vertising  strategy  was  described. 

Belief  in  Hnniiiet  Quality 

One  myth  was  tagged  in  a 
report  by  A.  S.  Dempewolff, 
director  of  marketing  for  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine.  He 
quoted  the  results  of  a  sur\'ey 
that  showed  that  fewer  people 
than  is  generally  realized  hold 
the  belief  that  advertising  raises 
the  price  of  wellknown  brand 
name  merchandise. 

In  reasons  given  why  brands 
cost  more,  superior  product  qual¬ 
ity  was  mentioned  by  66%  of 
respondents  for  a  margarine, 
73 for  a  liquid  salad  dressing, 
72%  for  refrigerators  and  72% 
for  toasters.  Cost  of  advertising 
was  given  as  tbe  reason  in  less 
than  10%  in  each  product  group. 

In  another  phase  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  Mr.  Dempewolff  pointed  out, 
it  was  clear  that  income  and 
desire  for  quality  do  not  auto¬ 
matically  go  hand  in  hand. 

Strong  Price  Loyally 

“Instead,”  he  reported,  “there 
is  in  the  marketplace  a  group  of 
people  who  have  practically  no 


brand  loyalty  and  a  highly 
developed  price  loyalty.  One 
doubts  that  this  .segment  of 
customers  responds  to  any  other 
appeal  than  price  and  if  you  can¬ 
not  offer  price  it  might  be  well 
to  consider  removing  them  from 
your  calculated  potential  in 
sales  forecasts.” 

When  it  came  to  private  label 
merchandise  in  the  question¬ 
naire,  Mr.  Dempewolff  said,  cost 
of  advertising  again  was  a  small 
factor  in  the  belief  about  pricing. 
Tbe  two  most  commonly  held  be¬ 
liefs  were  that  inferior  product 
(luality  and  larger  volume  sold 
made  tbe  items  cost  less. 

“Retailers,”  Mr.  Dempewolff 
said,  “have  done  ratber  well  in 
selling  the  idea  that  their  big 
volume  makes  lower  prices  pos¬ 
sible.  But  consumers  seem  to 
hold  suspicion  that  quality  may 
not  be  up  to  snuff.” 

Gar  Dealers*  .Ser\'ice 

V.  E.  Dowd,  vicepresident  of 
Chrysler  Corporation,  told  how 
dealers  are  being  brought  into 
the  company’s  program  of  keep¬ 
ing  contact  with  purchasers 
from  the  factory  level  down. 

“Our  intention,”  he  explained, 
“is  not  to  constantly  badger  the 
owner  of  a  Chrysler  car  with 
advertising,  but  to  let  him  know 


that  we  appreciate  hi  -asinest, 
that  we  want  him  to  ajoy  his 
car,  and  we  want  t(.  lelp  him 
keep  it  in  top  shape.” 

Dealers  are  being  rged  to 
emphasize  their  .sen  i  because 
it  has  been  found  th  owners 
wbo  rely  on  the  deali  to  keep 
their  cars  in  shape  reti.  ’  n  to  him 
for  a  pui-chase. 

Mrs.  Esther  Petersoi:.  special 
assistant  to  the  Pre.-uient  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  api  ealed  to 
the  advertising  people  to  elimin¬ 
ate  “clutter”  of  commercials  on 
television,  tone  down  motion  pic¬ 
ture  promotion,  and  <  iirb  the 
abuses  of  billboard  advertising 
which  is  largely  local  in  origin. 

She  said  complaints  about  tv 
commercials  flood  her  otlice  and 
the  commonest  statement  is, 
“These  are  the  articles  1  don’t 
want  to  buy.” 

Movie  ads,  she  said,  are  keyed 
to  the  word  “adult”  which  is 
synonj'mous  with  sex  and  at 
children’s  matinees  on  Saturday 
the  kiddies  are  shown  “coming 
attraction”  films  in  which  “half- 
clad  people  are  seen  groping 
with  one  another.” 

“Pd  like  to  see  more  respon¬ 
sibility  and  less  license  in  the 
field  of  motion  picture  promo¬ 
tion,”  Mrs.  Peterson  declared. 


Advertising  Power  Lies 
In  Selection  of  Buyers 


Madison,  Wis. 

An  advertising  analyst  ad¬ 
vised  persons  attending  the  11th 
annual  Advertising  Seminar  at 
the  1964  Journalism  Institutes 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
here  May  8  to  “concentrate  on 
the  heavy  user.” 

Ronald  B.  Kaatz,  manager, 
media  and  program  analysis  for 
the  Leo  Burnett  Co.  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  de¬ 
clared: 

“It  is  no  secret  that  some 
families  buy  far  more  of  a  given 
product  than  other  families.  If 
an  advertiser  can  pinpoint  those 
families  who  offer  the  greatest 
potential  sales  volume  and  con¬ 
centrate  his  shots  against  them, 
he  will  generally  produce  a 
louder  ring  at  the  cash  register 
than  if  he  scatters  his  shots 
across  the  total  population.” 

Selectivity  in  cost  efficiency 
analyses  permits  evaluation  of 
media  opportunities  in  terms  of 
true  prospects  rather  than  in 
terms  of  mere  suspects,  he  said, 
adding: 
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“Cost  per  thousand  (to  the 
advertiser)  is  obviously  not  the 
sole  tool  available  in  media 
selection  nor  is  it  necessarily  the 
panacea  to  a  media  director’s 
problems.  Many  factors  enter 
into  the  decision  as  to  which 
media  to  use  and  which  vehicles 
to  .select  within  each  medium. 

“Cost  per  thousand  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  simple  and  an  extremely 
valuable  device  for  relating  what 
you  spend  in  dollars  to  what 
your  media  vehicles  can  deliver.” 

This  device,  Mr.  Kaatz  ex¬ 
plained,  is  useful  just  as  long  as 
one  realizes  that  many  other 
factors  relate  to  media  effective¬ 
ness  .  .  .”  and  it  is  useful  just  so 
long  as  one  bases  the  cost  per 
thousand  on  the  ability  of  media 
to  teach  a  client’s  key  prospects. 

“Advertiser  and  agency  must 
know  ‘what’  or  ‘who’  to  base 
their  cost  per  thousand  analyses. 
Media  and  media  representatives 
must  know  what  data  to  provide 
to  make  these  analyses  possible.” 

He  said  the  theory  of  relating 
value  received  or  potential  value 


to  dollars  expended  is  not  only 
an  old  accepted  concept — but  it 
is  one  which  transcends  the  field 
of  media  and  forms  a  basic  part 
of  our  everyday  existence. 


The  seminar  is  based  on  two 
aims:  To  sell  more  local  space; 
to  make  that  space  show  more 
profit  to  the  newspaper. 

Topic-s  Covered 


Invitations  Issued 
For  Ad  Seminar 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  Syracuse 
Seminars  on  Local  Advertising 
will  be  open  to  newspapers  out¬ 
side  the  state  of  New  York  this 
year. 

“The  first  four  seminars  have 
been  so  successful  that  we  have 
been  able  to  expand  our  facili¬ 
ties  so  we  can  invite  our  neigh¬ 
bors,”  says  W.  Melvin  Street, 
manager  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  which 
sponsors  the  programs  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Seminars  will  be  consecutive, 
Sunday  dinner  through  Wednes¬ 
day  lunch,  June  14-17,  and  from 
dinner  on  the  17th  through 
lunch  on  Saturday,  June  20.  A 
University  conference  center  at 
Minnowbrook,  New  York,  will 
be  the  scene. 
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The  course  offers  15  hours  of 
formal  training  plus  workshop 
sessions  and  informal  discus¬ 
sions.  Topics  are:  Selling  more 
space,  selling  more  merchandise, 
copywriting,  layouts,  planning 
the  budget  and  the  campaigi 
and  the  use  of  pictures. 

Director  of  the  seminar  u 
Prof.  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  graphic  arts  depart¬ 
ment  at  Syracuse,  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  the  first  four  seminan, 
beginning  in  1962,  and  has  led 
workshops  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Twenty-five  New  York  news¬ 
papers  have  participated  to  date. 

The  package — tuition,  books, 
room  and  board — costs  $100  per 
man.  Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  by:  W.  Melvin  Street, 
Journalism  Center,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
13210.  Acceptance  will  be  on  a 
first-come  basis  and  groups  will 
be  limited  to  20  men  to  alio* 
maximum  participation  by  each 
man.  Newspapers  may  send  as 
many  men  as  they  wish. 
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THE  RODIN  BUST  OF  JOSEPH  PULITZER 


...for  the  first  time 

in  48  years 

an  entire  newspaper 

group  has  won 

a 


Pulitzer  Prize 


NEV  YORK,  MAY  4  (UPD— THE  FIRST  SPECIAL  CITATION  EVER  MADE 


TO  A  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PULITZER  PRIZES 

WAS  GIVEN  TODAY  TO  THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  THEIR  SPECIAL  COVERAGE 

OF  THE  POSITIVE  ASPECTS  OF  INTEGRATION. 

THE  AWARD  WAS  VOTED  ALONG  WITH  THE  REGULAR  PULITZER  PRIZES 
BY  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  OK  THE  RECOMMENDATION  OF 
THE  PULITZER  ADVISORY  BOARD, 

THE  TRUSTEES  TERMED  THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS'  PROGRAM  OF  REPORTING, 
INITIATED  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1963  AND  ENTITLED,  'THE  ROAD  TO 
INTEGRATION,"  A  "DISTINGUISHED  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  USE  OF  A  NEWSPAPER 
GROUP'S  RESOURCES  TO  COMPLEMENT  THE  WORK  OF  ITS  INDIVIDUAL 
NEWSPAPERS." 

THE  PROGRAM  PLACED  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  SUCCESS  STORIES  OF 
INTEGRATION  AND  CITED  CASE  HISTORIES  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
EFFORT  IN  SOLVING  PROBLEMS  OF  INTEGRATING  HOUSING,  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  EDUCATION,  THE  CONTINUING  ASSIGNMENT  UTILIZED  THE  REPORTORIAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  EDITORIAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  15  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 
AND  THE  GROUP'S  NEWS  BUREAUS  IN  WASHINGTON,  ALBANY  AND  TRENTON. 

THE  CITATION  NOTED  THAT  THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS  PROPOSED  AND 
VIGOROUSLY  ENDORSED  SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS  OF  LOCAL  ACTION  W!EREVER 
POSSIBLE,  ONE  DCAMPLE  MENTIONED  WAS  THE  PUBLISHING  OF  AN  ENTIRE 


TABLOID  NEWSPAPER  SECTIO 


)VroTi.^lNG  B 


THE  PULITZER  PRIZE-WINNING  GANNETT  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 

TIIK  KVENING  PRESS,  Binghamton,  S.  Y.  COURIER-POST,  Camden,  S.  J.  COMMERCIAL-NEWS,  Danville,  III. 
STAR-CAZETTE,  Elmira,  .V.  Y.  HARTFORD  TIMES,  Hartford,  Conn.  ITHACA  JOURNAL,  Ithaca,  S.  Y. 

MALONE  EVENING  TELEGRAM,  A/a W,  .V.Y.  THE  EVENING  \E\\  S,  Newhurnh,  Y. 

NIAGARA  FALLS  GAZETTE,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  COURIER-NEWS,  P/afn/i>/(/,  N.J. 

DEMOCRAT  AND  CHRONICLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  THE  TIMES-UNION,  Rochester,  .V.  Y. 

THE  SARATOGIAN,  Sara/o«a  SpmiKs,  N.  Y.  THE  UTICA  DAILY  PRESS,  I’fita,  .V.  Y.  OBSERVER-DISPATCH,  U/iia,  N.  Y 


AND  these  broadcast  stations  are  owned 
and  operated  by  The  Gannett  Company: 

WINR-T\'  &  RADIO,  Binghamton,  .V. 
WDAN,  Danville,  III. 

WREX-TV,  Rockford,  III. 

WHEC-TV  &  RADIO,  Rof/it'AYcr,  .V.  Y, 


THE  GANNETT  COMPANY,  Rochester, 


ALSO  owned  and  affiliated  since  April  I,  1964, 
the  Westehester-Rockland  Group: 

DAILY  TIMES,  Mumaroneck,  X.  Y.  DAILY  ARGUS,  Mount  Vernon.  .V.  Y. 
STANDARD-STAR,  .\ew  Rochelle,  .V.  Y. 

THE  JOURNAL-NEWS,  Xyack-Rockland,  S.  Y. 

CITIZEN-REGISTER,  Ossining,  S.  Y.  DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester,  X.  Y. 
DAILY  NEWS,  Tarrytown,  X.  Y.  REPORTER-DISPATCH,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkers,  X.  Y. 

y  (Affiiuttvtl  hut  not  ou  nv€i,  Eivnintt  Star,  Pvvkskitl,  .V.  Y.) 


Borden  Wins  Eyes 
With  Metallie  Ads 


Tried  with  trepidation  by  both 
newspaper  production  manag¬ 
ers  and  the  advertiser,  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  for  Borden’s 
new  Danish  Margarine  is  now 
winning  the  eyes  of  the  public 
in  some  60  markets. 

The  eye-catcher  is  a  gold 
metallic  ink.  It  is  featured  on 
the  package,  along  with  red  and 
blue.  Borden  and  its  agency, 
Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  & 
Shenfield,  sought  to  get  pack¬ 
age  identification  with  introduc¬ 
tory  ROP  color  newspaper  ads. 

Ink  (ilogs 

“You  can’t  do  it,”  was  the 
original  unanimous  opinion. 

It  seems  metallic  ink  has  a 
bad  habit  of  clogging  rollers, 
causing  a  slowdown  when 
presses  have  to  be  stopped  to 
clean  out  the  clogs. 

Arthur  Gromis,  vicepresident 
production  su|)ervisor,  howevei", 
persisted.  He  called  in  Dale 
Welsh,  product  manager  of  the 
International  Printing  Ink  Di¬ 
vision  of  Interchemical  Corp. 

Mr.  Welsh  offered  IPI-ROP 
Gold.  He  reported  that  local 


department  stores  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  among 
others,  had  had  success  using  it 
in  newspapers.  He  would  have 
it  made  up  to  match  the  pack¬ 
age,  according  to  Borden’s  speci¬ 
fications. 

Ev'en  so  the  Syr(unise  Post- 
Standard,  selected  last  fall  as 
the  test  city  newspaper,  was 
reluctant  to  try  it  out  at  first. 
When  the  paper  finally  agreed, 
and  the  ink  went  through  the 
presses  successfully,  the  block 
was  finally  removed  and  the 
campaign  was  ready  to  roll. 

‘Fantastic’  Reproduction 

Mr.  Gromis  wrote  special  in¬ 
structions  to  the  more  than  100 
papers  on  the  original  list.  First 
ads  ran  in  the  60  markets  April 
13  and  17.  They  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  first  of  a  series  in  news¬ 
papers  to  promote  Borden’s 
Danish  Margarine,  according  to 
Pearse  Casey,  vicepresident  and 
account  supervisor  at  DCS&S. 

“Reproduction  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  has  been  fantastic,”  Mr. 
Gromis  said  this  week.  “We 
have  had  by  far  the  most  uni¬ 


form  reproduction  of  4-color  in 
newspapers  I  have  ever  seen.” 

Notable  for  its  simplicity, 
quickly  understandable,  the  ad 
is,  therefore,  resultful.  The 
colorful  margarine  package  with 
its  metallic  trim  is  reproduced 
at  the  top,  with  the  caption 
“Try  real  Danish  flavor.”  In 
the  center,  in  some  of  the  ads, 
a  25c  piece,  enlarged,  is  shown, 
and  the  first  line  continues 
“.  ,  ,  and  save  25c  on  your 
next  pound.” 

In  exactly  99  words,  reasons 
why  the  Danish  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  brings  the  U.  S.  “an  en¬ 
tirely  different  kind  of  marga¬ 
rine,”  are  told.  You  read  of  the 
“unique  Danish  Chill  Roll  way,” 
the  “added  flavor  touch  of 
cream,”  and  “the  health  bene¬ 
fits  of  today’s  poly-unsaturated 
margarines.” 

Then  at  the  right  is  the  25c 
refund  coupon,  with  the  money 
promised  for  sending  the  “lift 
here”  panel  of  the  product  to  a 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  address. 

Art  directors  involved  in  the 
award-winning  ad  were  John 
Dunne  and  Conrad  Malatak, 
under  Don  Ingraham,  account 
executive,  and  Mr.  Casey,  ac¬ 
count  superv'isor. 

‘Highly  Successful’ 

Herb  Osterheld,  product  man¬ 
ager  at  Borden,  said  the  pack 
age  identification  idea  worked 


out  splendidly  in  S'  uuse, 
where  he  classified  sales  i  the 
new  margarine  as  “high  suc¬ 
cessful.”  What  readers  v  re¬ 
produced  so  clearly  in  coi  and 
metallic  gold  in  the  new.'  ipers 
was  brought  to  their  at  ntion 
by  special  point-of-sale  d  plays 
in  the  stores.  He  was  opti  iistic 
about  the  program  nov.  lun- 
ning,  and  declared  tha  the 
launching  of  Borden’s  Ne-.  Dan¬ 
ish  Margarine  was  “on  tai  get.” 

• 

New  All  Manager 

Jacques  A.  Caldwell  ha.s  !)een 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  .Vctc  Yark  World  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Don  Reis  ha.s  l)een 
promoted  to  manager,  gmeral 
advertising,  it  is  announced  by 
Charles  I.  Schwat,  advertising 
director.  Mr.  Caldwell  has  t)een 
manager,  general  advertising, 
since  1951. 


Disciniiits  on  (]aril 

WiNNlPFG,  .Man. 

While  increasing  its  general 
advertising  rate  from  28  to  32 
cents  i>er  agate  line,  July  1,  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune  is  adding  a 
scale  of  volume  discounts.  The 
range  will  be  from  26  cents  for 
250,000  lines  to  31  cents  for 
5,000  lines.  The  color  .suicharge 
is  being  reduced. 


We  hate  to  seem  immodest. . . 

. .  .  but  when  Editor  &  Publisher  gives  us  awards  in 
three  years  out  of  four  for  our  promotion,  perhaps 
we  can  be  pardoned  for  being  a  little  proud.  Everett 
is  a  great  city,  growing  steadily  more  metropolitan 
and  strongly  diversified  in  its  industrial  economy. 

The  Everett  Herald  has  played  a  part  in  this 
growth  and  continues  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its 
immediate  downtown  area,  locally  and  nationally  (the 
Seattle-Everett  Standard  Metropolitan  Area)  as  a 
good  place  to  keep  "FISHING  FOR  NEW  BUSI¬ 
NESS  ON  PUGET  SOUND!” 

THE  EVERETT  DAILY  HERALD 


EVERETT,  WASHINGTON 


Raprocntad  by 

NELSON  ROBERTS  &  Associates 

Naw  York  *  Chicago  *  Soottlo  *  Son  Froncitco 
lot  Angolot  *  Donvor  *  Dotroit  *  Portland 
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For  86  Years 

'iHE  Dallas  Times  Herald 

FIRST  IN  Dams 

NOW,  The  Times  Herald  is 

FIRST  IN  DALLAS 

To  Win  a 

PULITZER  PRIZE 

FIRST  IN  DALLAS 


•  On  Monday,  May  4,  Robert  H. 

Jackson,  a  staff  photographer  of  The 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  was  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  News  Photog¬ 
raphy,  the  first  man  on  any  Dallas 
newspaper  ever  to  be  so  honored. 

I  V  '  The  winning  photograph  was  Bob 
Jackson’s  epic  picture  of  the  Ruby- 
Oswald  shooting  on  Nov.  24,  1963, 
an  assignment  that  pitted  the  alert¬ 
ness  and  skill  of  this  young  photographer  against  the  top 
cameramen  of  the  world. 

THE  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD . . .  FIHST  IH  DALLAS 

FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION 
FIRST  IN  NEWS  LINEAGE 
FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  VOLUME 
FIRST  IN  COMMUNITY  IMPACT 
FIRST  IN  PRESTIGE 


On  Wednesday,  May  13,  in  New 
York,  Bill  Burrus,  medical  editor  of 
The  Times  Herald,  received  the 
Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journalism 
Award.  He  is  the  first  newspaper 
writer  outside  the  eastern  section  of 
the  nation  to  win  this  recognition. 

Bill  Burrus’  prize-winning  series, 

“Tomorrow’s  Damned,”  jarred  a 
community  into  acute  realization 
of  the  plight  of  emotionally  disturbed  and  mentally  ill 
children. 


REmSENTEO  NATIONAllY 
•Y  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


The  Power  of  The  Want  Ad 

I)ES  Moines 

Take  a  jeweler,  his  lost  money  belt,  four  cities  separated 
by  as  much  as  230  miles,  two  newspapers,  two  want  ads, 
an  honest  man  and  a  women  newspaper  reader  —  and 
mix  them  tojrether.  The  result  are  a  feather  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  cap! 

Oscar  Olson  and  his  wife  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  were  re¬ 
turning  from  Florida  and  near  Davenpoit,  Iowa,  he  lost 
a  money  belt  containing  alx)Ut  $2,000  in  negotiable  securi¬ 
ties. 

Arriving  home  he  placed  a  three-line  Want  Ad  in  the 
/>r.s'  Moinen  Reffister.  They  counted  on  the  state-wide 
circulation  of  the  Register  to  cover  their  230-plus  mile 
path  from  Davenport  to  Fort  Dodge. 

Meanw’hile  back  along  Interstate  Highway  80  near 
Davenport,  Richard  Little,  state  highw’ay  employe,  was 
picking  up  litter  and  found  the  l>elt.  He  placed  a  Want  Ad 
in  the  Davenport  Tinien-Dewurrat. 

Both  the  Register  and  Times- Democrat  are  circulated 
in  Moline,  Illinois,  across  the  Mississippi  river  from  Daven¬ 
port,  and  there  lives  a  woman  who  reads  Want  Ads.  She 
l  ead  them  both,  put  two  and  tw'o  together  and  called  Olson. 

How’s  that  for  a  result  story! 


Conventions’ 
Journal  Ads 
ReduceTaxes 


Washington 

Corporations  are  being  ad¬ 
vised  by  both  major  political 
parties  that  it  is  legal  to  list 
the  cost  of  advertisements  in 
national  convention  journals  for 
income  tax  deductions. 

A  Republican  spokesman  said 
potential  advertisers  who  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  the  tax 
angle  were  given  copies  of  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling 
on  the  subject,  which  says  that 
such  expenditures  are  allowable 
as  deductions  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  Washington  law  firm  of 
Ginsburg  &  Leventhal  prepared 
a  seven-page  memorandum  to 


Richard  Maguire,  who  is  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Democratic  1964 
Convention  Committee  and  also 
treasurer  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee. 

The  document  cites  IRS  rules 
and  tax  court  opinions  to  prove 
that  the  expenditures  are  de¬ 
ductible  if: 

“The  advertising  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and/or  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  the  program  is 
motivated  by  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectation  of  benefit  to  business, 
including  the  benefit  anticipated 
from  placing  the  name  of  the 
business  concern  before  an  ap¬ 
propriate  audience  or  public. 

“The  advertising  effort  may 
be  of  the  kind  that  aims  at  the 
creation  of  good  will  and  need 
not  directly  jiraise  the  product 
or  service  of  the  business  in¬ 
volved.” 

The  Democrats  have  raised 
their  price  for  a  full-page,  four- 
color  ad  to  $15,000.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  charge  $5,000. 


Publicity  Kit 
For  Appliance 
Push  Is  Ready 

Newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agers  who  are  looking  for  ways 
to  increase  appliance  linage  this 
summer  might  find  it  profitable 
to  put  to  work  the  publicity 
seiwices  on  refrigerator-freezers 
from  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  and  the 
National  Electrical  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association. 

Daily  newspapers  and  2,500 
weeklies  will  receive  from  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  and 
Metro  Newspaper  Services  an 
8-page  refrigerator-freezer 
proofbook  prepared  by  U.S. 
Steel  Corp.  (BBDO,  Pittsburgh, 
is  the  agency).  It  contains  ad¬ 
vertising  mats  for  16  brands  of 
appliances  as  well  as  speculative 
layouts,  editorial  features  and 
pictures. 

New  Fealurt* 

A  special  feature,  supplanting 
the  “how  to  do  it”  jacket  of  pre¬ 
vious  promotions,  is  a  .sales  pre¬ 
sentation  in  folder  fonn  which 
the  newspaper  salesman  can  use 
as  an  “opener”  when  soliciting 
business  from  retailers. 

As  part  of  this  promotion  is 
a  schedule  of  7-column  ads  in  15 
markets  during  June,  and  a  full 
page  color  ad  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal. 
The  one-shot  ads,  appearing  in 
newspapers  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Denver,  Houston,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Minneapolis,  Oakland,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San 
Francisco,  and  Washington,  will 
carrj'  a  listing  of  dealers  who 
run  tie-in  copy.  U.S.  Steel  has 
planned  other  supporting  activi¬ 
ties  in  these  15  markets. 

The  National  Electrical  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association  (NEMA) 
has  prepared  similar  advertising 
and  editorial  seiwices.  A  refrig¬ 
erator-freezer  kit  is  being  mailed 
to  1,200  daily  newspaper  adver¬ 


tising  managers  as  wt  us  750 
advertising,  sales  and  )  motion 
executives  of  electri-  utility 
companies. 

NEMA  said  96  utili’  -s,  rep¬ 
resenting  86  percent  c  he  in¬ 
dustry,  have  announced  !ans  to 
sponsor  refrigerator-froi  er  pro¬ 
motions  in  June,  July  oi  ugust. 

Utility  company  e:  cutives 
received  copies  of  the  kii  o  they 
could  encourage  newsp  .pers  in 
their  area  to  run  special  upple- 
ments  to  back-up  the  pn  lotion. 
Participation  in  the  ci.mpaign 
by  related  industries,  ;oh  as. 
frozen  food  distributois  and 
supermarkets,  will  be  su;.,ge.sted. 
• 

One-Rate  Plan 
Gains  in  West 

Moses  Lake,  Wash. 

A  changeover  to  a  single  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  is  announced  by 
the  Columbia  Basin  Herald,  ef¬ 
fective  July  1. 

The  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun, 
a  John  P.  Scripps  Newspaper, 
effected  a  single  rate  for  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  advertising  re¬ 
cently. 

The  Herald’s  transition  to  the 
“one  advertising  rate  system” 
includes  classified  as  well  as  re¬ 
tail  and  general  advertising, 
Gilbert  Kaynor,  business  man¬ 
ager,  said. 

“We  proudly  join  ranks  with 
the  small  group  of  papers  who 
have  already  changed  to  the 
one-rate  system,”  Mr.  Kaynor 
said. 

The  Herald’s  new  rate  agree¬ 
ment  covers  space  published  in 
either  display  or  classified,  or 
both,  at  option  of  the  advertiser. 
The  14  cents  a  line  rate  is  for 
black  and  white  copy.  ROP  color 
is  available  any  day  for  $40 
extra  for  one  color  and  black, 
$80  for  two  colors.  A  50  cent 
charge  is  added  for  classified 
users  wishing  blind  box  service. 

For  national,  the  15%  agency 
commission  applies  on  the  opsn 
rate  only.  A  2%  cash  discount 
also  is  included  in  the  14-cent-a- 
line  open  rate. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THi  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Erie,  Pa. 


A  major  “overseas”  port,  thanks  to  the  St.  Lawrence  ' 
Seaway.  Served  exclusively'*'  by 

the  ERIE  THEES  &  MEWS 

Daily  circulation  over  79.000 
Rr/irrsmted  by  The  Ketz  Agency,  Inc. 

*“Outside''  daily  circulation  less  than  4%  of  households.  ^ 
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It’s  Our  Birthday 


Age  confers  a  few  privileges.  One  of  them  is  that 
you  can  talk  about  yourself  a  bit,  and,  if  you  don't 
rattle  on  too  long,  you  can  expect  an  audience. 

Just  60  years  ago  —  April  11,  1904  —  the  first 
edition  of  The  Press  went  on  the  street. 

By  newspaper  standards,  that  isn't  so  all-fired 
old.  Many  persons  who  read  that  first  issue  are 
still  living. 

Still  and  all.  60  is  60.  It’s  enough  to  give  us  the 
right  to  sound  off  some. 

We  can't  help  feeling,  sometimes,  that  many 
readers  fail  to  understand  what  a  good  newspaper 
is  trying  to  do.  They  think  of  newspapers  as  a 
medium  of  information,  entertainment  and  a  good 
place  to  find  out  what's  for  sale,  where  and  for 
how  much. 

A  newspaper  does  do  those  things.  But  if  it's 
any  good,  it  does  a  lot  more. 

A  good  paper  tries  to  be  a  mirror  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  it  circulates.  It  tries  to  reflect  the 
society  in  which  it  exists. 

But  a  mirror  image  is  not  enough.  There  is  a 
third  dimension  to  news  that  never  shows  in  the 
glass.  It  takes  time,  thought  and  interpretation  to 
bring  it  into  view. 

It  is  one  thing  to  read  that  Southern  Tier  resi¬ 
dents  over  65  collect  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
Social  Security  benefits.  It  is  quite  another  to  read 
that  $78-a-month  SS  check  received  by  a  73-year- 
old  Binghamton  widow  falls  $20  short  of  meeting 
her  minimum  needs. 


A  good  newspaper  tries  to  be  the  conscience  of 
a  community.  It  is  one  thing  to  read  about  Bir¬ 
mingham  police  turning  dogs  loose  on  Negroes.  It  is 
quite  another  to  read  that  a  young  psychiatric  case¬ 
worker  is  turned  away  by  Binghamton  landlords 
because  she  is  a  Negro. 

The  point  we  are  making  is  that  often  the  most 
important  news  is  what  people  are  thinking,  what 
they  are  feeling.  This  doesn’t  usually  show  up  on 
a  police  blotter  or  at  a  City  Council  meeting.  It 
has  to  be  searched  for  with  curiosity,  skepticism, 
judgment  and  honesty. 

Playing  the  role  of  a  public  conscience  usually 
doesn’t  help  popularity.  But  sometimes  it’s  the  only 
way  to  rout  greed,  prejudice  and  ignorance.  Some¬ 
times  you  have  to  touch  a  sensitive  nerve  before 
you’re  sure  you  have  the  right  tooth. 

This  60th  birthday  finds  us  still  growing,  and 
preparing  for  construction  of  a  new  home.  It  will 
be  our  third. 

Our  first  presses  rolled  in  the  old  “Swamproot 
Building”  at  the  corner  of  Chenango  and  Lewis 
streets.  The  building,  of  course,  still  stands.  A  year 
later  we  moved  south  on  Chenango  to  our  present 
location.  By  summer  1965,  we  will  be  operating 
from  a  new  home  m  Vestal,  as  a  neighbor  of 
Harpur  College. 

We  are  going  to  keep  on  trying  to  give  you  as 
good  a  newspaper  as  we  know  how. 


An  Editorial  —  April  11,  1964 


Our  New  Home  in  1965 
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All  Florida 
Magazine  to 
Be  Localized 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Localizing  of  the  advertisiii'- 
and  wlitorial  content  of  All 
FUtrida  Mnnazinv  has  l)een  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  John  H.  Perry 
Jr.,  president  of  Perry  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc. 

Effective  with  editions  of  Sun¬ 
day,  May  31,  the  magazine  will 
be  divided  into  three  zones.  Ad¬ 
vertising  will  continue  to  be 
available  on  a  statewide  basis 
and  also  will  l)e  available  in  any 
of  the  zones. 

Kepresciiialion  (Jiangcd 

National  advertising  repre 
sentativ'e  will  l)e  John  H.  Perry 
Associates  Inc.,  li)  West  44th 
Street,  New  York  City,  replac 
ing  Kelly-Smith  Company  of 
New  York. 

General  business  h(*ad(iuar 
ters  will  l)e  moved  from  Jack¬ 
sonville  to  108  East  8th  Street 
Ocala,  Florida,  under  directior 
of  the  magazine’s  new  publisher 
W.  Ralph  Sanders.  Mr.  Sanders 
also  will  continue  in  his  present 
capacity  of  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Perry  Print¬ 
ing  Process  Company,  Ocala. 

New  editor  of  the  magazin< 
will  be  R.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  whc 
will  continue  also  as  editor  of 
the  Palm  Bench  Ptmt-Tiwea  in 
West  Palm  Beach. 

Advertising  director  of  the 
magazine  will  be  Robert  Steven 
son,  who  has  been  national  ad 
vertising  director  of  All  Florid' 
magazine.  .Mr.  Stevenson  wil 
be  located  in  Ocala.  Bill  Heir- 
will  continue  to  superv-ise  pr"- 
duction  and  Conrad  Straub,  av 
director  of  Perry  Printing  Proc 
ess  Company,  will  serve  also  i’- 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  kM  la  toooh  with  markatlai. 
•dwtitini,  aublltlilna  and  ira^io 
arti  it  Auttralla  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

FmblUhmd  fmrnUghtly 

Annual  Subacription  to  U.  S.  $8 

Cvatr  Butt  &  CliidtII  Stt.,  Surry  Hilli, 
Sydney,  Aattrelia 


that  capacity  with  the  publica¬ 
tion.  Four-color  advertising  wil! 
be  available  throughout  the 
magazine. 

Local  advertising  and  edito¬ 
rial  copy  will  be  furnished  by 
the  various  Perry  newspapers 
throughout  Florida. 

In  his  announcement,  Mr. 
Perry  .said  advertising  duplica¬ 
tion  will  be  eliminated.  The 
magazines  will  not  be  circulated 
in  newspapers  which  also  dis¬ 
tribute  Thix  H’ccA-  or  Parade. 

The  following  newspapers 
will  carry  All  Florida  Maga¬ 
zine,  printed  on  coated  .stock, 
stitched  and  trimme<l: 

Soatheast  Florida  arid  the  Ba- 
haniaj<  —  Palm  Beach  Poat- 
Timeit,  Delray  Bench  Newn- 
Joumal,  Freeport  Sews  (Free- 
fort-Lucaya,  Grand  Bahamas). 

Central  Florida  —  Daytona 
Beach  Sews-Joamal,  Melbourne 
Daily  Times,  Ocala  Star-Ban¬ 
ner,  Leeslmry  Daily  Commercial, 
Deland  San  Sews,  Pnlatka 
Daily  Sews,  Sew  Smyrna 
Bearh-Sews  and  Kissimmee 
Gazette. 

Sorthwest  Florida  —  Pensa¬ 
cola  Sews-Joamnl,  Panama 
City  Sews-Hernld,  Playyronnd 
Daily  Sews  (Fort  Walton 
Beach),  Jackson  County  Flori¬ 
dan  (Marianna). 


San  Francisco 

The  money  wasted  in  poor 
retail  advertising  is  deplored  by 
L.  F.  Czufin,  manager  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  for 
California  Chemical  Company. 

This  loss  exceeds  the  total 
expenditure  for  all  national 
newspaper  advertising,  he  told 
the  San  Fi'ancisco  Advertising 
Club. 

It  also  causes  the  downfall  of 
both  small  and  large  retailers 
who  do  everything  right  except 
in  advertising,  Mr.  Czufin  de¬ 
clared.  His  company  uses  235 
newspapers  in  198  markets  and 
Ortho  salesmen  everywhere 
work  with  retailers  on  their 
advertising  programs. 

The  lapse  of  quality  control  in 
advertising  spawns  “non-prog¬ 
ress  minded  ad  critics”  such  as 
Vance  Packard,  Mr.  Czufin  said. 
And  he  is  in  accord  with  the 
author’s  charge  of  “sleezy  ads.” 

Examples  Offered 

These  are  seen  every  day, 
Mr.  Czufin  declared,  presenting 
pages  of  tear  sheets.  He  then 
displayed  slides  showing  a  tran¬ 
sition  of  garden  suppliers’  copy 
from  bad  to  top  quality  in  mul¬ 
tiple  color. 

Most  of  the  ads  seen  in  any 
newspaper  are  too  small,  too 
crowded  and,  unidentifiable,  he 


Small  Papers 
Co  for  Retail 
Through  Rep 

A  total  of  45  small  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  become  clients  of 
Nationwide  Publishers  since  its 
inception  in  July,  1962. 

The  list  of  newspapers  in¬ 
cludes  5  in  Indiana,  1  in  Iowa, 
5  in  Kansas,  22  in  Michigan,  4 
in  Montana,  3  in  North  Dakota, 
and  5  in  Wisconsin. 

William  Shannon,  manager  of 
Nationwide’s  New  York  office, 
said  195  new  accounts  had  been 
developed  in  the  first  year  of 
operation.  Both  classified  and 
retail  chain  store  linage  were 
increased  in  many  papers  on  the 
list. 

Nationwide,  whose  slogan  is 
“representation  in  depth,”  dif¬ 
fers  from  other  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firms  in  that  all 
classifications  of  advertising — 
retail,  general,  classified — are 
solicited  for  the  publishers.  Com¬ 
pensation  is  based  on  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  newspaper’s  total 
advertising  revenue  rather  than 
on  a  direct  percentage  of  gen- 


declared.  This  means  they  are 
unread. 

“The  name  of  the  game  is 
retailing.  It  is  not  media  re¬ 
search,  motivational  study  or 
top-of-the-head  awareness,”  he 
emphasized. 

Equippt‘d  to  Sell 

California  Chemical  has  95 
.salesmen  in  the  field  every  day. 
They  are  equipped  to  .sell  news¬ 
papers,  for  newspapers  are  the 
basic  ad  medium,  Mr.  Czufin 
said. 

Why  should  those  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  continue  to 
watch  retail  advertising  money 
go  down  the  drain?  he  asked. 
For  all  ad  departments  and 
agencies  should  be  concerned 
with  their  retailers  and  the  copy 
they  use. 

“What  happens  at  the  retail 
outlet  determines  the  sale,”  he 
stressed.  “The  business  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  will  never 
become  so  mechanized  that  we 
will  only  concern  ourselves  with 
our  national  advertising  to  con¬ 
sumers.” 

Mr.  Czufin  predicted  a  return 
to  the  smaller  outlet.  Those  in 
advertising  had  better  be  help¬ 
ing  all  retailers  not  only  to  stay 
in  business  but  also  to  help  them 
increase  their  return  on  invested 
capital,  he  warned. 


eral  advertising  alone. 

Operating  with  11  fi  1  offices 
in  New  York,  Atlant.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Indianapolis,  Del  it,  C!hi. 
cago,  Milwaukee,  Kai.  3  City, 
Omaha,  San  Francisco  nd  Los 
Angeles,  Nationwide  lesmen 
call  on  offices  from  whi(  1  co-op, 
classified,  political,  ai  other 
local  advertising  origii  tes.  A 
major  function  is  to  rve  as 
liaison  between  the  ne  .^paper 
and  chain  store  headqu  ters. 

John  Peck,  manager  if  Na¬ 
tionwide’s  Grand  Rapio.s  office, 
said  the  new  method  of  compen¬ 
sation  has  made  possdile  the 
establishing  of  field  office.s  where 
the  necessary  time  coaid  be 
spent  at  the  local  level  to  de¬ 
velop  newspaper  advertising 
schedules  from  companies  re¬ 
garded  as  non-advertisers. 

Nelson  Roberts  &  As;;ociates 
announced  last  month  (E&P, 
April  11)  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  retail  sales  division  to 
serve  the  Copley  Los  .Angeles 
Newspapers.  This  service  is 
being  offered  to  other  clients. 

Owen  E.  Landon,  general 
manager  of  the  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  said  this  con¬ 
cept  of  representation  has  been 
applied  to  services  for  some  of 
their  publishers  and  a  full  plan 
like  it  may  be  inaugurated  soon. 


“We  have  to  keep  .selling  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  proper  and  worth¬ 
while  expenditure.  We  will 
really  have  fallen  down  on  our 
job  if  we  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  can’t  show  our  dealers  how 
they  can  increase  their  return 
with  a  properly  planned  and 
e.xecuted  ad  iJiogram  of  their 
own,”  he  declared. 


AD  DEFENDER  L.  F.  Czufin,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Chemical  Company,  scorti 
knockout  in  his  fight  for  better  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  His  record  i*- 
cludes  Ortho  garden  product  »i- 
vertising  assistance  to  scores  el 
retailers  and  California  Chemied'i 
use  of  235  newspapers  in  198  mar¬ 
kets. 


Poor  Retail  Advertising  Copy  Flayed 
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I  chose  Linofilm  primarily  because 
of  the  versatility  and  speed  it 
would  give  us.” 

A.  E.  Rosene,  Production  Manager 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

“Our  paper  is  currently  composing  on  Linofilm  8.5  percent  of  its  retail  ad 
lineage,  all  editorial  copy  for  the  Sunday  Pictorial  Magazine,  all  copy  for  the 
paper’s  house  organ,  and  95  percent  of  the  promotion  department’s  work, 
from  brochures  to  house  ads. 

‘This  has  lowered  our  metal  inventory  considerably,  cut  mat  replacement 
costs  and  reduced  material  casting  time  by  50  percent.  These  are  a  couple  of 
hidden  advantages  few  people  think  of. 

“Our  advertisers  like  Linofilm  because  it  gives  them  more  flexibility  on  com¬ 
plicated  layouts.  Now  we’re  taking  ads  we  used  to  have  to  refuse  unless  they 
also  furnished  us  complete  artwork!’ 

If  you’re  thinking  of  photocomposition,  you  cant  afford  to  take  second  best. 
Look  into  Linofilm,  built  and  backed  by  the  first  name  in  print:  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company. 


Meigenthaler 
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14  times 

we  took 
the  cake 


EXCITING  THINGS  ARE  HAPPENING 

AT  THE  SOUTH'S  LARGEST  AND  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPER 
Represenfed  Nationally  by  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley,  Inc. 

A  Member  of  Florida's  Golden  Markets  Group 


In  1963,  The  Miami  Herald  w;is  ai:ain  FIRST  in  the 
nation  in  Total  Food  Advertisini:. 


That  makes  14  out  of  15  consecutiv'e  years  that  we 
have  taken  the  cake  by  rankini^  first.  One  year  we  mod¬ 
estly  took  a  second. 


What’s  the  prize-winning  recipe.'  The  food  pages  of 
The  Herald  contain  a  happy  blend  of  articles  and  fea¬ 
tures  that  appeal  to  imaginative  homemakers  and 
informative  advertising  that  helps  them  budget  their 
food  dollars— a  combination  that  pays  off  in  high 
readership  and  high  response. 


PLANT  &  E<jLlPME!NT 

Richmond  Papers  Buy 
3  Colormatic  Presses 


Richmond  Newspapers  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Rich  mond 
(Va.)  Timex-Dispatch  and 
News- Leader,  has  ordered  three 
Colormatic  presses  from  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  it  was  announce<l  by 
William  W.  Henderson,  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  press  sales  and  engi¬ 
neering. 

The  purchase  of  equipment  co¬ 
incides  with  further  building 
expansion  by  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  (E&P,  Alarch  7,  page 
15).  The  present  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  initially  include  a  24- 
unit,  3-folder  pressline,  with 
provision  to  ultimately  expand 
to  27-units. 

The  pressline  will  be  arranged 
as  three  8-unit  presses,  each 
containing  five  color  cylinders,  a 
combination  3:2  and  2:1  ratio 
folder,  and  fully  automatic  reels, 
tensions  and  pasters.  Each 
Colormatic  press  will  have  the 
capacity  of  printing  a  112-page 
paper  in  up  to  eight  sections, 
with  eight  pages  in  full  color 
and  twenty-four  pages  in  spot 


color.  Without  full  color,  each 
press  is  capable  of  producing  an 
128-page  paper.  The  completed 
product  can  also  contain  two  un¬ 
even  tabloid  sections  through  the 
use  of  skip  slitters  on  the  upper 
and  lower  formers. 

The  new  equipment  will  re¬ 
place  all  existing  presses  except 
one  which  will  be  retained  for 
special  use. 

«  «  * 

Ampress,  S.  A.  has  received 
an  order  for  a  fifth  Colormatic 
press  from  Dagens  Nyheters 
A.  B.,  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Addi¬ 
tional  fill-in  units  for  existing 
Coloimatic  presses  were  also 
ordered. 

The  new  press,  which  will  be 
built  in  Europe,  consists  of  six 
Ampress  Colormatic  newspaper 
units,  two  four-color  couple 
units,  one  three-color  couple 
unit,  eight  automatic  tension 
devices  and  full  speed  web 
splicing  mechanisms,  one  double 
former  double  delivery  combina¬ 
tion  3:2,  2:1  folder. 

Four  Ampress  Colormatic 


Hoe  Names  Dittrich 
As  Sales  Manager 

Raymond  R.  Dittrich  has  Ijeen 
appointed  .sales  manager  of  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.  Inc.,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  W.  Hender¬ 
son,  vicepresident  for  press  sales 
and  engineering. 

Mr.  Dittrich  is  a  17-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Hoe  organization 
having  served  in  its  manufactur¬ 
ing,  engineering  and  sales  divi¬ 
sions  prior  to  1961,  when  he  left 
to  become  general  production 
manager  of  II  Progrexso  and  La 
Prenxa-  in  New  York.  He  re¬ 
joined  the  Hoe  Company  in  No¬ 
vember  1962  as  assistant  sales 
manager. 


presses  now  installed  at  Dagens 
Nyheters  w’ill  each  be  enlarged 
by  an  additional  Colormatic 
printing  unit  and  RTF  mechan¬ 
isms  with  new  and  improved 
electronic  core  brakes  and  ten¬ 
sion  controls. 

• 

Galesburg  Paper 
Turns  Out  Special 
Tab  for  Admiral 

Galesburg,  Ill. 

A  28-page  tabloid  section  was 
devoted  recently  by  the  Galex- 
Imrg  Regixter-Mail  to  the  story 
of  Admiral  Corporation  and  pic¬ 
tured  the  most  impoilant  pro¬ 
duction  steps  at  the  Admiral 
plant  in  Galesburg. 

The  section  coincided  with  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  three  millionth 
Admiral  appliance,  a  new  side- 
by-side  refrigerator-freezer. 

Reporters  Robert  LeMay  and 
Vincent  Morrissey  prepared  the 
section  under  direction  of 
Charles  Morrow,  Register-Mail 
editor.  They  handled  most  of  the 
text  and  cutlines  for  the  65 
photographs  taken  by  Dale 
Humphrey,  staff  photographer, 
and  two  commercial  photogra¬ 
phers.  Martin  Sheridan,  vice¬ 
president/public  relations,  for 
Admiral  and  a  former  news- 
papeiman,  coordinated  the  proj¬ 
ect. 

• 

George  Kent  Retires; 
Elliott  Is  Promoted 

New  London,  Conn. 

New  London  Day’s  general 
manager,  Barnard  L.  Colby,  has 
announc^  promotion  of  Thomas 
Elliott  Jr.,  composing  room 
foreman,  to  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  succeeding  George  W. 
Kent,  who  retired  after  50  years 
with  the  afternoon  daily. 

Wilfrid  C.  Rogers  moved  up 
to  composing  room  foreman,  and 
John  S.  Mirtle  succeeded  him  as 
first  asistant  foreman.  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Cushman  is  second  as¬ 
sistant  foreman. 

• 

Building  Going  Up 
For  Colorado  Daily 

Work  has  been  started  on  a 
two-stoi’y  plant  for  the  Long¬ 
mont  (Colo.)  Times-Call  at 
Fourth  Ave.  and  Cheri-y  streets, 
a  block  west  of  the  present 
plant.  It  will  have  11,000  square 
feet  of  space  and  house  mechani¬ 
cal,  press,  circulation  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  departments 
on  the  first  floor.  Library,  news, 
advertising  and  accounting  will 
be  on  the  second.  A  new  16-page 
rotary  printing  press  will  dou¬ 
ble  the  newspaper’s  present  ca¬ 
pacity. 


Production  Pt  ^ts 
Created  in  Mi.  mi 

MIA^  .  Fla. 

In  a  reorganization  f  the 
operation  of  its  product:  n  de¬ 
partments,  the  Miami  icrald 
has  announced  the  promo i. on  of 
six  employes  to  executive  posts. 

Harry  Greene,  former  .ssist- 
ant  mechanical  superintendent, 
heads  the  newly-created  :nain- 
tenance  department. 

General  Manager  Alv.nh  H. 
Chapman  Jr.  said  the  ne  w  de¬ 
partment  brings  under  a  single 
administration  the  crews  main¬ 
taining  the  Herald  building  and 
those  maintaining  its  production 
facilities. 

Two  assistant  mechanical 
superintendents  and  a  produc¬ 
tion  coordinator  were  appointed 
to  assist  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  Tom  Corcoran. 

Ralph  Eary,  former  com¬ 
posing  room  manager,  and 
Charles  Watters,  former  ad 
service  manager,  were  given  the 
title  of  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent. 

The  new  post  of  production 
coordinator  will  be  filled  by  Dub 
Harwell,  a  former  press  room 
supervisor.  Much  of  his  respon¬ 
sibility  will  cover  the  plant’s 
night  time  production  activity. 

Named  composing  room  man¬ 
ager  was  A1  Miller,  former 
supervisor  of  the  photocomposi¬ 
tion  department. 

Bill  Pierce,  former  assistant 
ad  service  manager,  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  department. 

A  composing  room  line  fore¬ 
man,  Decker  Lee,  was  named  to 
replace  Mr.  Miller  in  photocomp. 

• 

Daily  in  Expansion 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

The  Ocean  County  Daily 
Times  will  be  moving  soon  into 
an  enlarged  building  here  and 
will  be  printed  from  new  equip¬ 
ment.  The  expansion  will  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  eighth  anniversary 
of  the  Ocean  County  Publishing 
Co.  Inc.  as  owner  of  the  paper, 
a  weekly  founded  in  1879  and  a 
daily  since  1929.  Sam  A. 
Christopher  is  president  of  the 
company. 

• 

Building  Project 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Expansion  and  remodeling  of 
the  Alexandria  Toum  Talk  plant 
at  128  Washington  will  involve 
the  construction  of  a  mechani¬ 
cal  building  and  some  remodel¬ 
ing  in  the  existing  plant.  The 
new  building  will  contain  ap¬ 
proximately  11,000  sq.  ft.  and 
will  house  new  stereotype  press 
equipment,  newspaper  storage, 
circulation  department  and  a 
mail  distribution  room. 
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1964  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Public  Service 
Awarded  St.  Petersburg  Tima 


WHAT  ABOUT 
TOMORROW? 


i  UBLIC  serv'ice  is  our  business  at  'I’he  St. 
Pc'tersburj'  Times. 

When  Martin  Waldron  and  a  team  of  Times 
reporters  and  photographers  launched  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  Florida  Turnpike  spending,  they 
were  following  a  Times  tradition  that  spans  80 
years  of  service.  Their  aggressive  rept)rting 
brought  major  legislative  and  administrative  re¬ 
forms  of  state  auditing  and  bonding  practices 
.  .  .  saved  taxpayers  of  Florida  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  brought  The  Times  the  1964  Pulitzer 
CJold  Medal  for  “disinterested  and  meritorious 
public  .service.” 

To  our  readers,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  means  we  are 
doing  a  job  worthy  of  their  confidence  ...  a 
ceaseless  auditing  of  government,  clarifying  of 
|)ublic  issues  .  .  .  employing  the  newspaper  as 
a  force  for  gotnl  government. 


To  our  staff,  the  Pulitzer  is  a  reminder  the  past 
is  prologue.  Numerous  awards  have  come  our 
way.  ^^'hile  less  dramatic,  we’re  erpially  as 
proud  of  a  PTA  certificate  for  helping  make 
local  government  work  better.  (\Wve  also  won 
National  Headliner  awards  and  the  Universitx' 
of  .Missouri  School  of  Journalism  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Journalism). 

Each  award  has  been  a  challenge  to  do  a  better 
job  tomorrt)w.  This  dedication  to  responsible 
journalism  will  continue  long  after  the  medals 
are  deep  in  dust. 


Jptprflburg  iilimra 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Did  CIA  Mislead 
JFK  in  Bay  of  Pigs? 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


THE  BAY  OF  PIGS;  The  Leaders’ 

Story  of  Bri^rade  2506.  By  Hayne.s 

Johnson  with  Manuel  Artime.  Jose 

Perez  San  Roman.  Erneido  Oliva. 

and  Enrique  Rulz-Williams,  W.  W. 

Norton  &  Co.  May  18.  268  pa^es. 

lllustrateti.  $5.95, 

Most  new  l)ooks  must  rely  for 
imblicity  upon  whatever  Iwok 
)-eview  space  they  merit  or  ob¬ 
tain.  This  is  not  true  of  startlinjr 
revelations  made  in  “The  Bay  of 
PiRS,”  by  Haynes  Johnson 
Waxhivifton  (D.  C.)  Stai',  with 
the  aid  of  the  four  principal 
leaders  of  the  abortive  invasion 
of  Castro’s  Cuba. 

Front-Page  Headlines 

The  hook  and  its  heady  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  instantly 
grabbed  front-page  headlines. 
For  example,  the  Ww  York 
World-Telcj/ram  &  Sim  on  May 
5  had  this  front-page,  four-col 
umn  headline:  “CIA  Accused  of 
Plot  to  Defy  Kennedy  in  Bay 
of  Pigs  Fiasco.”  The  siory  was 
written  by  Richard  Starnes,  the 
newspaper’s  former  managing 
editor  and  now  a  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columnist. 

Other  columnists  already  have 
predicted  that  this  blockbuster 
lx>ok  will  be  partly  instrumental 
in  an  expected  overhauling  and 
reorganization  of  the  Central  In¬ 
telligence  Agency  within  a  few 
months.  Incidentally,  printers’ 
proofs  of  the  book  were  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  CI.4  well  in  advance 
of  publication  with  a  reciuest  for 
officials  to  refute  serious  charges 
therein  or  correct  any  errors. 
There  was  no  denial  and  no 
comment  from  an  agency  whose 
policy  negates  denial  or  com 
ment. 

Eric  P.  Swenson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  of  W. 
W.  Norton  &  Co.,  the  publishers 
listed  some  of  the  revelations  of 
the  book  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  a  letter  to  Representa¬ 
tive  Leslie  C.  Arends,  Minority 
Whip: 

Five  Kcvelaliuns 

“1)  In  the  management  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  operation,  the  CIA 
in  Guatemala  told  the  leaders 
of  the  Cuban  Brigade  that  if  the 
President  decided  to  cancel  the 
operation,  they,  the  Cubans, 
were  to  take  the  unresisting 
CIA  operatives  prisoner  and 
proceed  with  the  invasion.  This 
preparation  to  countei-mand  an 


expected  pi’e.sidential  order  is  of 
cour.se  jirejjaration  for  mutiny. 

“2)  The  CIA  assured  the 
President  that  it  had  com|)lied 
with  his  instructions  that  the 
Cubans  be  given  an  alternative 
battle  jilan  in  case  the  original 
one  ran  into  trouble.  In  fact,  the 
CIA  had  done  no  such  thing.  On 
the  contrary,  they  had  told  the 
Cubans  that  if  they  .should  rur 
into  trouble,  the  Americans  were 
going  to  come  ashore  to  support 
them. 

“3)  The  CI-\  assured  the 
President  that  no  .Americans 
would  land;  in  fact,  the  first 
men  ashore  were  American  frog¬ 
men. 

“4)  The  CIA  assured  the 
President,  prior  to  the  invasion, 
via  the  President’s  spiK-dal  emis- 
.sary  to  Guatemala,  that  the  Cu¬ 
bans  knew  all  the  details  of  the 
proposed  invasion  plan.  In  fact 
the  Cubans  had  been  told  noth¬ 
ing — neither  the  actual  plan  nor 
the  one  reported  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

“5)  The  CIA  still  claims,  and 
so  informed  the  President,  that 
the  plan  was  only  to  establish  a 
beachhead  in  which  to  set  up  a 
provisional  government  which 
could  then  call  for  American 
help.  In  actual  fact,  the  CIA 
orders  to  the  Brigade  were  to 
land,  travel  up  the  swamp  roads 
to  the  main  highway,  and  turn 
left  to  Havana.  They  were  to 
take  Havana  and  Castro.” 

This  book  probably  will  make 
news,  incite  editorials,  be  a  his¬ 
torical  source,  generate  changes 
in  the  policies  and  practices  of 
the  CIA. 

Meet  the  .Author 

The  newsman-author  worked 
from  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
words  of  recorded  interviews 
with  the  Cuban  leaders  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  their  men.  His  informa¬ 
tion  about  tbe  key  decisions  in 
Washington  are  from  unim¬ 
peachable  sources. 

Haynes  Johnson  was  bom  in 
New  York  (1931),  the  son  of 
Malcolm  Johnson,  executive  of 
the  public  relations  firm  of  Hill 
and  Knowlton,  who  won  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  as  a  .Veto  York  Sun 
reporter.  Haynes  Johnson  was 
graduated  from  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  earned  a  master’s 
degree  in  American  history  from 


Haynes  Johnson 


the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  in  the  Army  three  years 
and  worked  for  the  Wilmington 
(Dela.)  Journal  before  joining 
the  Star.  He  took  a  year’s  leave 
for  research  among  Cuban  refu¬ 
gees  in  Miami  for  the  new’  book. 

An  earlier  book  by  Haynes 
Johnson  was  a  perceptive  and 
penetrating  study  of  the  Negro 
in  Wa.shington  (E&P,  Jan.  12 
19fi3,  page  3(5)  under  title  of 
“Du.sk  at  the  Mountain”  (Dou¬ 
bleday.  273  pages.  $4.r)0). 

iiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIH 

David  Halberstam,  Yletv  York 
Times,  who  was  awarded  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  and  a  George  Polk 
Memorial  Award  for  his  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Vietnam  w’ar  and 
who  is  now’  on  the  local  staff,  is 
w’orking  on  a  book  about  Viet¬ 
nam  for  Random  House.  He 
shared  the  Pulitzer  w’ith  Mal¬ 
colm  W.  Brow’ne,  Associated 
Pi  •ess.  On  the  same  day  they 
received  the  Pulitzer  Prize, 
they,  along  with  Neil  Sheehan, 
United  Press  International,  w’ere 
given  the  first  Louis  M.  Lyons 
aw’ard  by  the  Nieman  Fellow’s 
of  Harv’ard  University. 

Seventy  books  published  by 
club  members  in  the  last  year 
W’ere  on  display  at  the  third  an¬ 
nual  Book  Fair  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  New’  York. 

“Crisis  in  Black  and  White” 
(Random  House.  May  18.  370 
pages.  $5.95)  deals  boldly  and 
profoundly  with  the  Negro 
crisis  in  America.  This  study  is 
especially  valuable  as  a  research 
source  for  editorial  writers.  It’s 
by  Charles  E.  Silberman,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Editors 
of  Fortune  Magazine  and  a  lec¬ 
turer  in  economics  at  Columbia 
University. 


Anthony  Lewis,  who  h  Ijeen 
W’ith  the  Washington  Bi:  au  of 
tlie  .V(  M’  York  Times  sin.  1955 
and  wlio  covers  the  S  .reme 
(''ourt,  is  the  author  of  Icon’s 
Trumpet”  (Random  Hou.-  June 
19.  2(52  jiages.  $4.95),  a  ut  a 
historic  case  before  tbe  nited 
States  Supreme  Court,  vhich 
rules  that  jioverty  cam  ‘  de¬ 
prive  a  criminal  defend  ot  of 
the  right  to  counsel.  Mi'.  I.ewis 
won  his  first  Pulitzer  Priz-  while 
working  for  the  IFo.s/  ngton 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News  ai  1  his 
.second  w’hile  w’orking  f'.i  the 
Times.  He  was  a  Nieman  I'ellow 
in  195(5-57. 

A  comprehensive  new  tf  <t  for 
the  press  is  “People,  Society  and 
Mass  Communications”  (The 
Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  a  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Macmillan  Co.  595  pages. 
$7.95).  The  massive  work  is 
edited  by  Lewis  Anthony  Dexter, 
who  has  been  public  ojiinion  an¬ 
alyst  for  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  and  research 
director  to  two  Governors  of 
Massachusetts,  and  David  Man¬ 
ning  White,  head  of  the  School 
of  Public  Relations  and  Com¬ 
munications  at  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity.  There  are  many  contribu¬ 
tors.  The  book  is  a  major  exam¬ 
ination  of  mass  communications, 
stressing  how  communicators 
and  audiences  are  related  to  each 
other.  It  analyzes  w’hat  hajipens 
to  peojile  w’ithin  the  large-r  con¬ 
text  of  society  as  a  result  of 
mass  communications. 

Most  new’smen  have  to  make 
speeches  at  one  time  or  another. 
An  excellent  aid  will  be  found 
in  brief  and  breezy  Alan 
Koehler’s  “The  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  Speech  Book”  (McGraw- 
Hill.  April  27.  109  pages.  $3.95). 
It’s  as  amusing,  suggestive  and 
helpful  as  his  earlier  “The 
Madison  Avenue  Cook  Book.” 

Beulah  Fenderson  Smith,  who 
after  her  graduation  from  Colby 
College,  Waterville,  Me.,  did 
advertising  research  for  Lever 
Brothers  in  Boston  and  then 
worked  on  the  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  Californian,  has  had  her 
first  book  of  poems  published, 
after  selling  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  to  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  It  is  entitled  “Heartwood” 
(Wake-Brook  House,  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.  76  pages).  Mrs. 
Smith  now  lives  in  North  Ber¬ 
wick,  Me.  William  M.  Clark, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald 
columnist  and  author  of  “Maine 
Is  In  My  Heart,”  has  known 
Beulah  Fenderson  Smith  since 
her  girlhood  and  wrote  of  her: 
“You  and  I  will  see  her  estab¬ 
lished  before  we  die  as  this 
generation’s  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay.” 
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There's  only  one  Colormatic 


You  have  to  see  the  real  thing— in  action— to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Hoe  Colormatic  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  other  press  can  equal  the 
Colormatic’s  record  of  proven  performance  in  the  field . .  .with  regular 
daily  production  runs  of  up  to  70,000  papers  per  hour.  No  other  press 
offers  as  many  automated  operational  features . . .  including  the  most 
advanced  and  reliable  ink  motion  system  ever  developed.  The  Hoe 
Colormatic  is  the  result  of  over  three  years  of  research,  engi-  j  j 
neering  and  testing  ...  all  accomplished  under  Hoe's  roof,  at  FV  ) 

Hoe’s  expense  ...  not  on  the  customer’s  property,  not  on  the  colormatic 


customer's  time  and  money.  Once  the  Colormatic  was  ready— and  not 
before— it  was  introduced  to  the  industry.  Many  improvements  have 
been  made  on  the  Colormatic.  No  doubt  others  will  be  made  in  the  fu¬ 
ture— because  research  and  development  are  continuing  activities  with 
Hoe;  but  the  basic  engineering  concepts  of  the  Colormatic  have  been 
sound  .  .  .  from  the  beginning.  Hoe  is  understandably  proud  of  the 
^  amt  Colormatic.  So  is  every  newspaper  that  owns  one.  We  would 
P  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  showing  you  the  real  thing ...  in 
action!  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  Bronx  54,  N.  Y 


Red  Flag  Rim  Up 
On  Soviet  Seminars 


Panama 

Newspapermen  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  are  warned  of 
a  concentrated  effort  on  the  i)art 
of  two  Communist-dominated 
organizations  to  increase  their 
influence  among  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  newsmen. 

The  International  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Journalists  (lOJ),  with 
headquarters  in  Prague,  and  the 
International  Committee  for  the 
Cooperation  of  Journalists, 
based  in  Rome,  are  increasing 
aid  in  the  foi-m  of  seminars, 
scholarships  and  expense-paid 
trips  to  Communist-ruled  coun¬ 
tries,  according  to  the  Inter- 
American  Federation  of 
Working  Newspapennen’s  Or¬ 
ganizations. 

P«M>r  I^abor  Practices 

The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Federation  concluded  a 
three-day  meeting  here  April 
23  with  the  declaration  that  the 
lOJ  and  ICCJ  totally  lack 
knowledge  or  interest  in  free 
democratic  trade  unionism. 
Rather,  it  said,  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  ideologies  which  lead 
to  suppression  of  independent 
unionism,  suppression  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  and  other 
practices  which  do  not  sen’e  the 
interest  of  newspapermen. 

A  Note  for  Travelers 

The  committee  said  the  in¬ 
creased  campaign  was  “designed 
not  merely  to  develop  fraternal 
ties,  but  to  disseminate  across 
the  Hemisphere  ideological  con¬ 
cepts  and  labor  practices  con¬ 
trary  to  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  which  underlie  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  lAFWNO.” 

The  Federation  suggested 
that  newsmen  who  succumbed 
to  the  temptation  to  travel  in 
Communist  countries  obser\'e 
“the  difference  between  a  gen¬ 
uinely  free  press  and  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  a  controlled  press,” 
as  well  as  the  suppression  of 
the  right  of  trade  unions  to 
strike. 

While  warning  against  un- 
garded  connections  with  the  two 
left-wing  newsmen’s  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Inter-American  Fed¬ 
eration  moved  to  strengthen  its 
relations  with  the  International 
Federation  of  Journalists,  based 
in  Brussels. 

Two  Latin  .American  newspa¬ 
permen,  Luis  Carnero  Cheoa 
of  Peru  and  Felix  R.  Amu- 
chastegui  of  Argentina,  were 
designated  LAFWNO  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  Congress  of 
the  International  Federation  of 


Jounialists  in  Vichy,  France, 
May  3-9. 

Olisening  that  violations  of 
press  freedom  have  existed  for 
years  in  Cuba,  Haiti  and 
Paraguay,  the  Inter- .American 
Federation  drew  attention  to 
specific  violations  in  Honduras, 
where  a  radio  newsman  was 
beaten  and  jailed  by  govern¬ 
ment  agents;  and  British 
Guiana,  where  an  editor  was 
wounded  and  another  newsjia- 
jierman  threatened. 

Mcinb<‘r>liip  Expansion 

.Another  resolution  protested 
“most  vigorously  against  the 
imprisonment  of  28  Cuban 
journalists,  which  represents  an 
outrage  against  all  norms  of 
human  decency  and  political 
morality.” 

With  the  acceptance  of  the 
Colombian  .Association  of 


Washington 

While  President  Johnson 
made  a  plea  for  support  for  the 
“War  on  Poverty”,  several  hun¬ 
dred  editors  and  radio-tv  news¬ 
men  stood  in  the  wet  grass  of 
the  White  House  Rose  Garden 
and  turned  up  the  collars  of 
their  light  jackets  against  a 
damp,  chill  wind. 

The  meeting  with  the  Chief 
Executive  was  the  highlight  of 
the  8th  National  Foreign  Policy 
Conference  for  Editors  and 
Broadcasters  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department.  Despite  the 
uncomfortable  weather,  the 
President  talked  with  the  news¬ 
men  for  nearly  an  hour,  follow¬ 
ing  his  formal  talk  with  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  session  and  a 
round  of  handshaking. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  the  U.S. 
must  be  concenied  with  poverty 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
if  communism  “with  its  false 
and  easy  promises  of  a  magic 
formula”  is  to  be  blocked  from 
using  the  desires  of  underde¬ 
veloped  nations  as  “an  instru¬ 
ment  of  revolution.” 

Working  Well  Togelher 

The  President  answered  14 
questions.  In  response  to  one 
about  his  relations  with  the 


Graphic  .Arts,  Press  and  Related 
Workers  as  an  affiliate,  the 
Inter-.American  Federation  ex¬ 
panded  its  membership  to  27 
organizations  of  newspapermen 
from  23  nations  of  the  Westeim 
Hemisphere. 

AsMi»iluiice  Program 

The  Executive  Committee 
recommended  a  one-minute  ob- 
sen  ance  throughout  the  Hemis¬ 
phere  of  Inter-.American  News¬ 
papennen’s  Day,  .August  20,  the 
anniversaiy  of  the  founding  of 
lAFWNO  in  Lima,  Peru  in 
19(50. 

.A  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  directed  by  John 
K.  Sloan,  from  the  I.AFWNO 
headquarters  in  Panama. 
Among  specific  projects  is  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  study  of  economic 
conditions  of  newspapennen 
which  has  started  in  Cordoba, 
Argentina. 

Serving  on  the  I.AFWNO 
Executive  Committee  are 
Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  Christo¬ 
pher  Crombie,  and  Richard  P. 
Lane,  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 


press,  he  said  “The  press  does 
its  job  as  it  sees  it,  and  I  try 
to  do  mine  the  same  way.  So 
far  as  I  know,  we  are  both  work¬ 
ing  i-easonably  well  together,” 

Besides  the  session  with  the 
President,  the  630  editors  and 
broadcasters  who  attended  the 
conference  April  20-21  heard 
briefings  on  foreign  policy  from 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  other  officials  and  partici- 
liated  in  seminars  on  problem 
areas. 

An  informal,  random  poll  of 
the  editors  indicated  that  the 
reaction  to  the  conference  was 
a  favorable  one.  Most  of  the 
newsmen  seemed  to  approve  of 
the  symposiums,  an  innovation 
at  this  year’s  conference,  that 
gave  them  a  chance  to  examine 
foreign  policy  problems  in 
greater  depth  than  before.  How¬ 
ever,  reactions  varied  on  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  each. 

.An  editor  who  attended  the 
symposium  on  Southeast  Asia 
found  the  discussion  frank  and 
enlightening.  Another  who  at¬ 
tended  the  session  on  the  Sino- 
Soviet  split  said  “there  was 
nothing  discussed  that  I  couldn’t 
have  read  in  Time  or  Netvs- 
week.  I  was  amazed  to  see  that 
some  of  the  people  who  took 


Policy  Conferences 
Praised  by  Editors 

By  Caryl  Rivers 


Papers  (Jiven  Plaqii  “ 

For  Free  Enterprisi* 

HAGiaisTow  ,  Md. 

The  Herald-Mail  Comp;  y  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  free  ent(  prise 
award  presented  by  the  H  gers- 
town  Area  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  its  44th  annual  Sinner 
recently. 

William  Preston  Lane,  hair- 
man  of  the  board  of  the  lb  rald- 
Mail  Co.,  accepted  the  awrad  on 
behalf  of  the  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  from  R.  G.  MacDonald, 
president  of  the  Potomac  F  lison 
Company.  PE  had  made  the 
plaque  available. 

The  Herald-Mail  Company 
was  nominated,  Mr.  MacDonald 
said,  “because  of  their  continu¬ 
ing  series  of  editorials  promot¬ 
ing  the  free  enterprise  system, 
and  their  everyday  help  with  the 
promotion  of  community,  civic, 
church  and  charity  activities.” 
Also  cited  was  the  papers’  de¬ 
livery  boy  program,  “de.sippied 
to  help  young  men  learn  while 
they  earn  and  to  become,  them¬ 
selves,  free  enterprise  business¬ 
men.” 


part  were  unable  to  communi¬ 
cate.  I  think  the  symposium 
idea  is  a  good  one,  but  I  was 
disappointed  about  the  way  it 
came  out.” 

The  entire  conference — with 
the  exception  of  the  meeting 
with  the  President — is  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  background  basis. 
State  Department  officials  be¬ 
lieve  they  can  speak  more 
frankly  if  they  do  not  have  to 
calculate  the  possible  effect  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy  their  words 
might  have  in  print.  Most  of  the 
editors  did  not  take  issue  with 
these  ground  rules, 

“This  conference  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  stories 
anyhow,”  said  one  editor.  “This 
kind  of  a  conference  is  essential 
to  a  newspaper  editor.  The  in¬ 
ternational  pictui-e  changes  so 
fast  that  even  a  person  schooled 
in  it — as  I  am — needs  briefings. 
The  background  information  is 
very'  valuable.” 

Another  says,  “Of  course 
there  was  nothing  new  or  earth- 
shaking  revealed  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  It’s  better  off  the  rec¬ 
ord,  because  the  officials  are 
franker.  It  gave  me  a  sense  of 
the  views  of  these  officials,  and 
what  they  are  like  as  people 
as  well  as  their  policies.” 

Newsmen  who  had  attended 
the  previous  conferences  said 
there  was  more  time  given  to 
question  and  answer  sessions 
this  year. 

The  conference  lasted  a  day 
and  a  half,  which  most  news¬ 
men  seemed  to  think  was  just 
about  right.  In  previous  years, 
the  sessions  ran  two  full  days. 
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When  necessary.  Crusader  against  cor¬ 
ruption  of  any  sort  whether  it’s  in  Detroit, 
Grosse  Pointe  or  Washington.  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  is  proud  of  its  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  fighter— a  reputation  earned 
by  digging  out  the  facts.  Did  you  see 
the  Free  Press  story  that  broke  the  city 


garbage  collection  frauds  wide  open, 
for  instance?  Or  the  marriage  license 
examination  series?  If  you  did,  you'll 
understand  the  Free  Press  editorial  policy: 
nobody— or  no  institution— is  too  big  or 
too  small  to  tangle  with  when  the  public 
good  is  in  question.  Our  readers  appre¬ 


ciate  the  way  we  work  and  the  way  we 
report.  Proof?  The  continuing  growth  of 
our  circulation.  Right  now  we've  over 
half-a-million  loyal  readers  of  both  our 
daily  and  Sunday  editions.  That’s  a  pretty 
good  indication  the  Free  Press  has 
developed  the  right  working  formula. 


MICHIGAN'S  ONE  AND  ONLY  MORNING  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &.  Finley,  Inc. 


Sees  Reporters 
As  Poor  Judges 
Of  Business  News 

Minneapolis 
“It  is  entirely  possible  that 
newspapermen  are  among  the 
least  qualified  people  in  America 
today  for  deciding  what  is — and 
what  is  not — business  news.” 

That’s  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Stephen  Alnes  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  at  a  panel  held  May  1  as 
a  part  of  the  annual  News  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Conference  at  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

“Few  (newspapermen)  have 
had  any  training  in  business,  in 
fact  they  have  avoided  it,”  he 
stated.  “The  motivations  that 


impel  a  young  man  or  woman  to 
go  into  journalism  may  be  the 
same  motiv^ations  which  cause 
him  or  her  to  turn  away  from 
the  business  world. 

“After  all,  where  in  the 
grubby  world  of  dollar-making 
is  there  room  for  a  young  man 
with  a  literary  bent,  a  passion 
for  words,  or  an  idealistic  dedi¬ 
cation  to  truth?  Or  at  least  so  it 
may  well  seem  to  a  young  man 
about  to  select  his  career.” 

He  continued,  “Let’s  face  it — 
if  a  young  man  were  interested 
in  dollar  pursuit,  journalism  is 
the  last  place  you  would  expect 
to  find  him.” 

Mr.  Alnes  urged  his  audience 
to  begin  “thinking  of  business 
in  a  new  light,  not  as  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  offspring  of  the  advertising 
department  but  as  a  legitimate 
endeavor  for  any  newspaper 
which  claims  to  report  its  com¬ 
munity.” 


Hartford  Times  Cited 
For  Patronage  Reform 


The  Hartford  Tinu’s  has  won 
the  sixth  annual  Sevellon  Brown 
Memorial  Award  “for  disinter¬ 
ested  and  meritorious  public 
serv'ice”  among  New  England 
Newspapers  in  1963. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Torrinffton  (Conn.) 
Register  and  chairman  of  the 
awards  committee  for  the  New 
England  Associated  Press  News 
Executives  Association. 

Ralph  McGill,  publisher  of  tlu 
.\tUmta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  was 
judge  of  the  contest. 

The  awards  will  l)e  presented 
in  Quincy  on  May  18. 

The  Hartford  Times,  a  Gan¬ 


nett  Newspaper,  was  cut  d  for 
a  series  of  articles,  editorials 
and  cartoons  dealing  with  the 
Connecticut  Legislature’  ,  han¬ 
dling  of  state  insurance  in  s 
“patronage”  tradition.  Reform 
legislation  was  enacted. 

First  honorable  mention  went 
to  tbe  Boston  Globe  for  a  “con¬ 
flict  of  interest  taw”  serie.-t. 

To  the  Portland  Sundai/  Tele¬ 
gram  went  second  mention  for 
its  editorial  effort  to  jirovide 
Maine  citizens  with  comjirehen- 
sive  coverage  of  the  state  legis¬ 
lature’s  1963  session. 

Third  mention  was  given  the 
Springfield  Daily  News  for  r 
Russian  visitors  series. 

The  Providence  Bulletin 


“Headlines 
at  your 
Fingertips' 


^  The  Revolutionary 

PHOTO  TYPOSITOR 


So  eSSy  to  operate:  Anyone  on  your  staff  can  be  Typography  Unlimited:  This  most  amazing  machine 

taught  to  produce  headlines  in  a  matter  of  minutes!  instantly  enlarges,  reduces,  condenses,  expands, 

...efficient,  complete  operation  in  just  a  few  hours,  backslants  and  italicizes  individual  characters  or 

The  entire  process  is  visible  as  each  letter  develops  words  to  2800  sizes,  slants  and  proportions  from  a 

instantly  in  full  view  of  the  operator.  The  machine  single  film  alphabet  that  costs  only  $15.00.  Headlines 

spaces  letters  and  words  precisely,  kerns  letters  as  fit  better,  look  better  when  set  on  the  Photo  Typositor. 

\WAV  and  allows  instant  adjustment  of  any  letter  com-  More  than  500  of  the  latest  type  and  hand  lettered 

binations.  The  purchase  of  a  Photo  Typositor  includes  alphabets  are  available  from  our  master  library  from 

FREE  installation  and  thorough  instruction  in  the  which  you  can  establish  your  own  typographic  and 

machine's  capabilities.  hand-lettering  department. 


THE  CAPTIONS  AND  SUB-HEADS  IN  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 


WERE  SET  ON  THE 


PHOTO 


FREE  BROCHURE 
and  lettering  samples. 
Write  for  them 
today  on  your 
letterhead! 


Vliit  us  of  fhe  Wesfprinf  Show  In  June — Booth  2010 

PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  INC.  International  Sales  Division 
305  E.  46TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y.  FACTORY:  NO.  MIAMI  61.  FLORIDA 

iO  saltf,  ttrvice  and  inafrucfi'cm  officei  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Worldwide  officee  itoit'  feeing  establiehed. 


^  gained  fourth  mention  for  sto- 
I  ries  dealing  with  city  payrolls, 
court  fees,  and  .state  licenses, 

I  pensions  and  overtime  pay. 

• 

RuWio  Station  Sales 
To  Publishers  Okayed 

Washington 

Acquisition  of  radio  stations 
in  two  cities  by  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  were  approved  this  week 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Jack  Harris  and  family  take 
over  WJOL-AM-FM  at  Joliet, 
Ill.,  from  Joseph  F.  Novy  and 
Jerome  F.  Cemy  for  $!j60,000 
and  $120,000  to  each  of  the  sell¬ 
ers  for  an  agreement  not  to  com¬ 
pete. 

The  Harris  family,  of  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Kansas,  has  interests  in 
several  newspapers  and  other 
broadcast  properties. 

Joseph  C.  Amaturo,  Walter  B. 
Dunn  and  associates  have  sold 
WIRE,  Indianapolis,  to  Mid- 
America  Radio  Inc.,  which  is 
owned  by  Kankakee  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  Co.  of  Kankakee,  Ill.  Len 
H.  and  Burrell  L.  Small  are  the 
principal  owners.  The  price  for 
WIRE  was  given  as  $1,352,000. 
The  Amaturo  group  bought  the 
station  for  $600,000  in  1960. 

• 

2  Papers  Will  Get 
Mental  Health  Awards 

The  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health  has  chosen  the 
Florida  Times-Union,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  and  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post,  to  receive  Mental 
Health  Bell  Awards  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  year-round  editorial  sup- 
!  port  of  the  attack  on  mental 
I  illness. 

Each  will  receive  a  bronze 
plaque  bearing  a  replica  of  the 
Mental  Health  Bell,  symbol  of 
the  NAMH. 
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In  Metro  San  J 

ose  ONE  out  of  every 

FIVE  Reports  i 

MOfOOO.OO  or  more! 

That’s  right,  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  County) 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  income  tax  returns  re- 
|)orting  $](),(X)0.00  or  more  among  the  nations  100 
largest  metropolitan  areas.  With  over  2(yjf  of  the  tax- 
payei’s  reporting  in  this  high  income  bracket,  Metro 
San  Jose  is  the  prime  market  in  Northern  California 
...  a  dramatically  growing  market  of  young  families 
( median  age  26.7  years)  with  money  to  spend  —  and 
the  San  -Jose  Mercury  and  News  is  the  only  media 
effectively  covering  this  dollar  laden  market. 


The  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  Reach  The 
Nation’s  Fastest  Growing  Market  .  .  . 

•  Population  UP  46.0% 

•  Retail  Sales  UP  75.3% 

•  Fcxxl  Sales  UP  46.6% 

•  Restaurant  Sales  UP  81.1% 

•  Automotive  Sales  UP  102.3% 

•  Drug  Sales  UP  77.6% 

•  Apparel  Sales  UP  51.5% 

Yes,  they’ve  got  the  money  and  they’re  BUYING 
in  Metro  San  Jose. 

S(»urce:  Saleft  ManaKement  1958  and  preliminary  1963  re|N>rt. 


Total  Returns  And  Returns  $10,000  Or  More 

Returns  %  of 

Total  $10,000  or  ToUl 

Metro  Area 

Returns 

More 

Returns 

1.  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

232,225 

47,887 

20.62 

2.  Washington,  D.C.-Maryland-Virginia 

714,204 

131,202 

18.37 

3.  Sacramento,  California 

181,428 

31,793 

17.52 

4.  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  New  Jersey 

425,344 

71,485 

16.80 

5.  San  Francisco  Oakland,  California 

1,067,343 

178,190 

16.69 

6.  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  California 

2,540,469 

417,665 

16.44 

7.  Seattle,  Washington 

390,274 

59,435 

15.22 

8.  Hartford,  Connecticut 

182,072 

27,130 

14.90 

9.  Newark,  New  Jersey 

668,956 

99,159 

14.82 

10.  Chicago,  Illinois 

2,378,283 

351,592 

14.78 

SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY 
*«D  NEWS 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALIT  BY 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company 


Kcvenu*  S«rv>c« 


StotitliCi  of  Incom* 


1961  |Nov«mb«i  ?l.  1943' 


First  four-color  offset  press  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  is  this  new 
Harris  43  x  60  "  sheet  fed.  Installed  for  Pittsburgh’s  Herbick  & 
Held  Company  to  boost  its  press  capacity,  the  new  machine  is  the 
latest  piece  of  equipment  in  the  firm's  continuing  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  Harris  Control  Zone  Design  throughout  every  vital  area 
allows  finer  quality  lithography  at  speeds  up  to  6500  iph. 


Look  to  Harris-Intertype  ...  for  the  skillful  interplay  of  electronics  and  advanced  printing 
equipment . .  .for  significant  strides  in  printing,  publishing  and  communication  tech¬ 
nology.  These  developments  are  bringing  you  products  with  a  future  to  make  your 
future  more  productive  —  the  true  measure  of  “what’s  going  on  at  Harris-Intertype.” 


Whatfs  going  on  at... 


Th«  first  line  of  digital  computers  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  for  automatic  operation  in 
type  composing  rooms  has  been  introduced 
by  our  Intertype  division.  Electronic  deci¬ 
sions  on  word  hyphenating  and  line  justify¬ 
ing  accelerate  the  processing  of  copy  for 
typesetting  in  the  newspaper,  book,  maga¬ 
zine  and  commercial  printing  industries,  j 
The  transistorized  computers  are  shown  ; 
here  being  presented  at  a  New  York  news  f 
conference  by  Richard  B.  Tullis,  president 
of  Harris-Intertype. 


A  new  and  exciting  concept  in  web  offset  press  design  enables  this  Harris-  A  new  presensitized  grained  plate  has  been  devel- 

Cottrell  Model  1000  press  to  prove  that  fine  print  quality  can  be  consistent  oped  by  our  Lithopiate  division  specifically  for  use 

with  exceptional  print/fold  speeds  —  up  to  32,000  signatures  per  hour.  Speed,  on  web  offset  newspaper  presses.  One  of  the  major 

register  and  other  operations  are  controlled  from  the  electronic  console.  This  advantages  of  the  new  Harris  plate  is  its  grained  sur- 

five-unit  Model  1000,  installed  at  Medallion  Printers  in  Los  Angeles,  is  shown  face,  which  gives  the  plate  excellent  water-retention 

producing  a  multicolor  24-page  magazine.  properties  needed  for  offset  newspaper  printing. 


The  latest  advances  in  communications  technology 
are  incorporated  in  ABC's  new  Television  and  Radio 
Control  Center  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  fully  transis¬ 
torized  Solid  Statesman  President  Console,  a  key 
factor  in  this  advanced  center,  was  built  by  our  Gates 
Radio  division.  It  handles  all  incoming  and  outgoing 
audio  on  ABC's  round-robin  East  Coast  network. 


HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


HARRIS-INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  55  PUBLIC  SQUARE  •  CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  44113 
PRODUCTS  WITH  A  FUTURC 

Hirrit  Pi»ms  •  Sefbill  Cittiri  •  Mkh  Cillatin  •  CittraH  PrauM  •  latirtyii 
TiHttttiii  MicklNt  •  Sckrikir  Bitinss  Ftnis  Prtttis  •  litbipliti  CkMitals  ask 
Saaaitiiek  Platts  •  Galas  Brtadcisliag  Eaaipaitit  •  PRO  Mitreiive  Inslraiaats 


These  instrument  packages  are  used  in  “mobile  microwave  laboratories’  made  by  our 
PRD  Electronics  division  for  testing  checkout  and  guidance  systems  at  Army  missile  sites. 
The  test  equipment  is  shown  here  being  prepared  for  shipment. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Morton  Bauman,  ad  promotion 
manafier  for  Itotli  MEN’S  WEAR 
Magazine  and  FOOTWEAR  NEWS, 
reports  some  new  a(i  re«-ords  for 
these  publications.  April,  1%4,  was 
the  l)iggest  month  in  terms  of 
advertising  dollar  revenue  in  the 
histor>  of  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  (the 
paper  made  its  bow  in  October, 
194.'>).  January-April  was  the  big¬ 
gest  four-month  period  in  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  revenue  for  MEN'S 
WEAR,  and  the  January-May  period 
will  wind  up  as  the  largest  Hve- 
month  ad  revenue  producer. 


Guest  ban<iuet  speaker  at  the  May 
19-20  regional  conference  »d  the 
.Michigan  Clothiers  &  Furnishers 
■Assn,  in  Cadillac,  Mich.,  will  be 
Walter  H.  T.  Raymond,  editor  of 
ME.N’S  WE.AR  Magazine.  Topic  of 
his  talk  will  Ije  "Getting  Your  Share 
of  the  New  Men’s  Wear  Market.” 


Fairchild’s  Midwest  Director,  Henry 
Zwirner,  recently  addressed  severaj 
groups  in  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  He 
gave  a  slide-illustrated  talk  to  local 
retail  merchants  on  “The  Retail 
Revolution,”  and  later  spoke  on 
the  same  subject  to  the  retailing  and 
advertising  classes  at  the  University 
of  North  Dakota. 


■And  still  another  Fairchild  member 
who  was  called  on  to  address  a 
trade  group  is  Samuel  Feinberg, 
feature  columnist  for  WOMEN’S 
WE.AR  D.AILY.  He  was  the  key¬ 
note  speaker  at  this  week’s  Retail 
Merchants  .Assn,  conference  at  the 
Dutchess  County  Community  Col¬ 
lege  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  He 
s|H>ke  on  the  future  of  the  inde- 
IN'ndent  n-lailer. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  staffers  on 
the  move:  Richard  Gessell,  who 
edits  the  defense  and  aerospace 
section,  last  week  covered  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Aerospace  Electronics  Con¬ 
ference  in  Dayton,  O.  Editor,  .Al¬ 
fred  1).  Cook,  will  be  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  May  19-21  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  .Armed 
Forces  Communications  &  Elec¬ 
tronics  Assn,  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fmblltinrt  of 

Doilr  Naw(  Record.  Womon't  Wtor  Doily, 
Homo  Fumiihingi  Doily,  Foetwoor  Nowi 
Stipormorkol  Nowi,  Drug  Nowt  Wookly, 
Mon'f  Woor.  Electronic  Nows,  Books, 
Mololworliing  Nows,  Diroctorios. 


persontil 


William  R.  Howard 


Howanl  Nametl  Aide 
To  Hearst  Publisher 

Appointment  of  William  R. 
Howard  as  special  assistant  to 
the  Publisher  of  the  New  York 
J ournal- American  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Publisher 
Kingsbury  Smith. 

Mr.  Howard  will  work  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  public  relations  and 
promotion  matters. 

Formerly  president  of  the  C. 
J.  LaRoche  advertising  agency, 
;  Mr.  Howard  also  was  senior 
j  vicepresident  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
I  cam  for  10  years,  management 
vicepresident  of  J.  Walter 
!  Thompson  and  account  supervi¬ 
sor  for  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach. 

In  the  field  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing,  he  served  as 
executive  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  at  Macy’s  for  11  years. 
Before  that,  he  was  advertising 
and  publicity  director  of  Gim 
bel  Brothers,  and  later  retail 
advertising  and  sales  manager 
of  Montgomery  Ward. 

I  He  co-authored  with  Dean 
j  Charles  M.  Edwards  Jr.,  of  New 
I  York  University  School  of  Re- 
i  tailing  a  text  book  on  .selling 
I  entitled  “Retail  Advertising  and 
’  Sales  Promotion.” 

In  an  announcement  of  Mr. 


Howard’s  appointment,  Mr. 
Smith  reported  circulation  was 
up  34,401  in  April  over  the  fig 
ure  for  April  a  year  ago. 

♦  ♦  « 

John  G.  Blair  —  from  make¬ 
up  editor  to  associate  editor, 
(Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer;  Van 
R.  Richmond  —  to  makeup  edi¬ 
tor;  Martin  T.  Ranta  —  to  as¬ 
sistant  makeup  editor. 

*  w  * 

E.  Stephen  Alnes  —  from 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  busi¬ 
ness  writer,  to  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  Sunday  editor,  replacing 
Hubert  H.  Dustin,  retired. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bernie  Shellum  —  from  city 
desk  to  north  suburban  reporter, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press, 
i-eplacing  Jerry  Montgomery — 
to  nightside  city  desk.  Ray  Bur- 
INGTON  —  from  Tri-County 
Publications  to  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  south  area  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Darrell  C.  Newman  —  from 
Litna  (Ohio)  Citizen,  to  copy 
desk,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press,  replacing  Bill  Farmer 

—  to  St.  Paul  Dispatch  copy 
desk.  Bob  Limngton  —  from 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  copy  desk,  to 
Minneapolis  Star  copy  desk. 

*  *  * 

Alan  M.  Katz  —  from  Preiss 
&  Brown  ad  agency  to  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Post,  succeeding  Law¬ 
rence  L.  Goldreyer  —  now 
financial  advertising  director. 

«  ♦  « 

D.  A.  Plath,  a  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal  prior  to  1960 

—  now  director  of  news  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Tire  &  Rubl)er  Co.,  Akron. 

♦  *  * 

John  L.  Ward  —  from  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 
staff  to  press  i-elations  director 
for  the  gubernatorial  campaign 
of  Winthrop  Rockefeller. 


H.  T.  Barnes  —  fron  copy 
desk,  Amarillo  (Tex.)  >aily 
News,  to  deskman,  Han  lond 
(Ind.)  Times.  Gerald  R.  vi£8 

—  from  assistant  state  ^  itor, 
Indianapolis  News,  to  re-  rite, 
Hammond  Times. 

*  *  * 

Edward  F.  Powers,  Hanford 
(Conn.)  Times  shoreline-  re¬ 
porter  —  to  news  director,  ra¬ 
dio  station  WLIS,  Old  Saybnxdc, 
Conn. 

*  *  * 

Jeian  Noe — to  fashion  writer, 
Chicago’s  American,  succeinling 
Jean  Cameron,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Melville  —  from 
business  manager  to  general 
manager  of  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Press  Ltd. 

«  *  * 

Jack  Snavely,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader  — 
elected  president  of  the  Sales 
&  Marketing  Executives  Club. 

*  *  « 

John  P.  McCatherin,  former 
assistant  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Maine  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economic  Development 

—  to  AP,  Augusta,  Me.,  rejjlac- 
ing  ARSE2VE  C.  Davignon  —  to 
AP  correspondent  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

•  *  ♦ 

Don  W.  Brown,  journalism 
instructor  at  El  Camino  Col¬ 
lege,  Torrance,  Calif.  —  elected 
national  president  of  Beta  Phi 
Gamma,  junior  college  honorary 
journalism  fraternity. 

♦  ♦  * 

Helen  Hawk  Hill,  former 
section  editor  for  the  North 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times 

—  named  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Interstate  Hosts 
at  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport. 

♦  ♦  « 

Margaret  Strunce,  Asbury 
Pa/rk  (N.  J.)  Press  —  elected 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  As¬ 
sociation  of  Press  Women. 

*  *  * 

Lonnie  De  Lavallade,  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  engrav¬ 
ing  department  since  1939  — 
promote  to  engraving  superin¬ 
tendent,  succe^ing  Lowell 
Trimble,  retired. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Velarde,  a  former  staff 
writer  for  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register  —  appointed 
director  of  publicity  for  KABC 
Radio  in  Los  Angeles. 

*  ♦  « 

John  B.  Robichaud  —  from 
foreman  of  the  composing  room 
to  production  manager  of  the 
Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph. 
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The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


Goodrich  Retires;  Thomas 
Made  Trentonian  Publisher 


Galt  Braxton  —  honored  by 
employes  on  his  r)0th  year  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Kinston  (N.  C.)  Daily  Free 
Press. 


David  M.  Clesry  —  to  medi¬ 
cal  writer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Jerry  Brydges,  reporter,  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  — 
named  a  di l  ector,  Niagara  Falls 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 


William  Lucy,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer  -  Dispatch  reporter  — 
awarded  master’s  degree  in  po¬ 
litical  science  by  University  of 
Chicago. 


BEST  COLUMN  citation  was  won 
by  Dana  Stevenson  in  the  annual 
awards  of  the  New  Jersey  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Daily  Newspaper  Women. 
She  writes  "Mailing  the  Rounds" 
in  the  Trenton  Times  each  Monday. 


Edmund  Goodrich 


John  R.  Stallard  —  from 
city  desk,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal,  to  city  desk,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 


Meath 


Thomas 


Clayton  Keller  —  returned 
to  the  news  staff  of  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital- Journal  from 
a  tour  with  the  Army. 


The  Editorial  Cartoons  of 


Editing  Explanation  Conunent 


PAUL  CONRAD 


1964  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 
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Editors  and  Judges 
Don’t  Agree  on  Code 


Boston 

Two  newspaper  editors  ques¬ 
tioned  the  value  of  a  proposed 
code  of  conduct  for  newspaper¬ 
men  at  a  nieetinp  here  May  o 
snonsored  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  Pi'ess  Committee. 

Herljert  Brucker  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Cournnt  and  Creed 
C.  Black  of  the  \V ilmin<iton 
(Del.)  Mominff  .Ycm’.s  and  Eve- 
tv'mj  Journal,  questioned  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  a  code  that  would 
put  restraints  on  news  pather- 
ing. 

Mr.  Brucker  said  such  a  code 
would  not  be  as  effective  as  “a 
newspaper’s  own  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

Mr.  Black  said  he  had  “deep 
reservations”  about  adoption  of 
a  code  because  the  first  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  press  is  to  report 
the  news  “and  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  in  the  interests  of  the 
bench  and  the  bar.” 

Mr.  Brucker,  a  past  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  drew  stronfj 
criticism  from  Harvard  Law 
School  Dean  Erwin  N.  Griswold 
for  insisting  the  public  has  the 
right  to  know  “ev^erything  that 
happens  in  the  world  in  which 
they  live.” 

'Horrible  Example’ 

Dean  Griswold  said  the  con¬ 
duct  of  law  officers,  newsmen, 
lawyers  and  the  court  in  the 
arrest  of  Lee  Oswald  and  the 
trial  of  Jack  Ruby  provided  a 
“horrible  example”  of  how 
.Americans  are  allowing  their 
standards  of  decency  to  “get  de¬ 
plorably  low.” 

Mr.  Black  was  critical  of  a 
recommendation  for  restrictions 
on  the  press  which  was  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Justice  Beniard  S. 
Meyer  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court. 


He  was  in  favor  of  voluntary 
restraints  on  Iwth  sides,  Mr. 
Black  said,  but  he  objected  to 
“sharing  resjKinsibilities”  with 
the  bar.  He  asserted  that  “80 
pei'cent  of  pre-trial  prejudicial 
statements  are  made  by  law¬ 
yers.” 

Judge  Meyer  argued  for  a  law 
to  delay  publication  of  informa¬ 
tion  including  alleged  confes¬ 
sions  by  the  defendant,  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  prior  criminal  record 
and  names  and  addresses  of  the 
jurors. 

\  voluntary'  agreement  among 
all  news  media  and  lawy'crs  and 
))olice  officials  was  projrosed  by 
Edward  L.  Wright  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  chairman  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the 
•American  Bar  Association. 

Reason  f«»r  Cynicism 

Dean  Griswold  asked  that  bar 
associations  discipline  lawyers 
“who  make  public  statements  on 
telev'ision”  before  a  defendant 
is  tried. 

Prof.  Mark  DeWolfe  Howe  of 
Harvard  Law  School  asked  for 
more  policing  by  the  courts  of 
lawyers  and  police  officials. 

“New'spapers  rightfully  get 
cynical,  he  said,  “when  courts 
send  newspapei-men  to  jail  for 
contempt  but  do  nothing  about 
lawyers  and  police.” 

W.  Theodore  Piei*son,  Wash¬ 
ington  attorney  lepresenting  the 
broadcasting  media,  insisted 
that  Dean  Griswold’s  remarks 
“have  no  sound  basis  in  fact.” 
He  suggested  that  only  accred¬ 
ited  journalists  be  allow'ed  into 
court  to  cover  proceedings. 

More  than  400  lawyers  and 
members  of  the  news  media  at¬ 
tended  the  all-day  session. 

In  an  address,  Robert  J.  Man¬ 
ning,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs,  chal¬ 


lenged  the  rigm  oi  me  public 
to  know  in  matters  of  national 
.security. 

“The  peo))le,”  he  drelaretl, 
“have  a  right  not  to  know'  when 
that  knowledge  can  gravely 
compromise  our  defense  or  for¬ 
eign  policy.” 

“.A  lot  of  information  al)out 
])olicy  can  and  should  be  pul)- 
lished  that  now'  isn’t,”  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning  added.  “But  equally,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  that  gets  in  print 
would  leave  the  public’s  right  to 
know  very'  little  the  worse  for 
being  omitted.” 

“It  has  often  lieen  .shown,” 
Mr.  Manning  said  in  another 
reference,  “that  the  U.  S.  press 
does  provide  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  of  a  kind 
that  could  help  an  actual  or 
potential  enemy.  There  are  few 
my.steries  about  a  government 
that  ojierates  in  a  goldfish  l>owl. 

“One  exi)erienced  Washing¬ 
ton  newsman  who  regularly 
lunches  w'ith  a  memlier  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  staff  suggested 
to  us  not  long  ago  that  w'e 
should  take  pains  to  point  out 
to  the  Russians  when  a  particu¬ 
lar  story  in  the  American  press 
is  w'rong.  The  reporter  said 
there  are  certain  columnists  and 
reporters  w'hose  articles  the  So- 
v'iets  take  as  gospel  concerning 
the  view's  of  our  government. 
What  makes  this  .story'  disturb¬ 
ing  is  that  at  least  one  of  the 
writers  mentioned  is  often  far 
from  accurate  in  describing 
U.  S.  policy.” 

• 

lAPA  Rejects  Draft 
Convention  on  Press 

The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  has  told  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States  and 
all  member  countries  that  it  re¬ 
jects  the  Draft  Convention  on 
Fi-eedom  of  Expression,  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Investigation  pre- 
))ared  by  the  Inter  American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

“The  best  law  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  press  is  no  law'  at 
all,”  the  lAPA  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  declared.  The  directors 
found  that  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion,  “while  obviously  inspired 
by  good  intentions,  contains  pro¬ 
visions  w'hich  in  practice  w'ould 
inevitably  restrict  freedom  of 
the  press.  .  .  .  Also  (it)  is  en¬ 
tirely  unacceptable  because  it 
violates  the  constitutions  of 
many  countries.” 

lAPA  President  John  R. 
Reitemeyer,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Cournnt,  sent  letters  to  OAS 
Secretary  General  Jose  A.  Mora 
and  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
all  the  American  republics,  ex¬ 
cepting  Cuba,  with  copies  of  a 
resolution  and  a  report  by  a 
Special  Subcommitt^  of  the 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  on  which  the  resolution 
w'as  based. 


Press-Coui  t 
Study  Plai 
Considereti 

Tru.stees  of  the  Brookii  .,s  In¬ 
stitution  have  authorize  the 
staff  to  look  into  the  fea-  bility 
of  conducting  a  study  <•;  the 
conduct  of  the  press  in  the  <  over¬ 
age  of  arrests  and  trials. 

The  Institution  is  a  non-|ii  ofit, 
non-i)arti.san  organization  for 
research  and  education  in  the 
social  sciences.  Eugene  R.  Black, 
former  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development,  is  the 
chairman  of  its  board  of 
ti-ustees. 

Robert  D.  Calkins,  president 
of  the  Washington-based  organ¬ 
ization,  said  the  tnistees  merely 
had  a])proved  exploratory  action 
at  this  time.  A  report  will  l)e 
made  at  the  June  meeting  of  the 
tnistees. 

If  such  a  study  is  undertaken, 
Mr.  Calkins  stressed,  the  Insti¬ 
tution  would  not  propose  or 
draft  a  code  of  practices  for 
newspaper  and  television  cover¬ 
age  of  judicial  proceedings  but 
w'ould  prepare  a  background 
treatise  exposing  the  areas  of 
conflict  between  press  freedom 
and  the  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

.SI>X  Endorses  Plan 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  originally'  brought  the 
Brookings  Institution  into  the 
picture  when  he  suggested  that 
CBS  would  finance  a  study  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  code  of  fair  practices 
for  the  press,  lawyers  and  police 
officers. 

Mr.  Calkins  said  the  study 
])robably  would  lie  financed  by 
major  foundations.  First,  he 
said,  he  wants  to  discuss  the 
problem  with  interested  groups 
and  look  into  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  the  right  staff  to  do 
the  job.  The  No.  1  man,  he  said, 
W'ould  be  a  scholar  in  a  univer¬ 
sity. 

'The  boaitl  of  directors  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  society,  has  already  voted 
its  endorsement  of  the  proposed 
study. 

The  State  Bar  Association  of 
Texas  has  invited  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Texas  newspapers  to 
attend  a  conference  in  Austin 
June  12  on  “problems  of  trial 
publicity.”  Broadcasters  and  law 
enforcement  officers  will  be 
asked  to  participate  in  later 
conferences. 

Talbot  Rains  of  Dallas  heads 
a  subcommittee  w'hich  was  set 
up  after  the  Jack  Ruby  trial  in 
Dallas. 
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EARTHQUAKE — The  tidal  wave  which  resulted  from  Alaska's  killer  looking  more  like  a  harbor.  The  toll:  over  100  dead,  entire  towns 

earthquake  on  March  27  left  the  business  district  of  Kodiak  Island  destroyed,  and  damage  estimates  totaling  over  $350  million. 

Times  photo 


Insurance:  Rock-Solid  at  Times  of  Upheaval 


Casualty  Field  Made  Its  Reputation  in  Its  Worst  Moments 


BY  MARTIN  ROSSMAN,  Times  Staff  Writer 


THERE  WAS  A  TIME  when  the  in¬ 
surance  industry— to  paraphrase  an 
old  saw— suffered  indigestion  when¬ 
ever  Mother  Nature  hiccupped. 

Mrs.  O’Leary’s  cow  in  Chicago  and 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake  pro¬ 
gressively  changed  that  situation. 

Thus,  the  incredible  damage 
wrought  in  Alaska  a  week  ago  Friday 
is  not  expected  to  cause  great  up¬ 
heaval  in  the  insurance  industry. 

At  last  count— and  the  counting  is 
still  going  on-the  estimates  for  put¬ 
ting  the  50th  state  back  on  its  shaky 
feet  were  ranging  from  $350  million 
to  $500  million. 

No  one  will  even  hazard  a  guarded 
guess  as  to  insurance  liability,  but  it 
is  known  that  there  was  little  cover¬ 
age  for  the  twin  terrors  that  racked 
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Alaska— earthquake  and  tidal  wave. 

But  even  should  a  major  disaster 
involving  wide  insurance  coverage 
strike,  the  industry  today  is  well- 
equipped  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 

Another  Chicago  debacle,  for  in¬ 
stance,  no  longer  is  in  the  cards. 

When  Mrs.  Jeremiah  O’Leary’s 
barn  burst  into  flame  on  Oct.  8,  1871 
( no  one  will  ever  know  for  sure  if  the 
fabled  cow  was  the  actual  cause)  it 
destroyed  17,430  buildings  and  caused 
$175  million,  in  damage. 

Little  more  than  half  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  insured,  and  of  the  202  in¬ 
surance  companies  involved,  68  failed 
immediately  and  another  83  settled 
their  claims  only  in  part. 

By  the  time  the  celebrated  earth¬ 
quake  picked  up  San  Francisco  and 
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shook  it  on  April  18,  1906,  the  insur¬ 
ance  industry  had  prepared  to  cope 
more  effectively  with  catastrophe. 

An  area  of  497  city  blocks  was  dev¬ 
astated,  with  28,188  buildings  de¬ 
stroyed.  Five  hundred  persons  were 
dead  and  the  damage  amounted  to 
$350  million— $350  million  in  the  days 
of  the  nickel  beer  and  free  lunch. 

The  243  insurance  firms  affected, 
according  to  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Co.  records,  paid  about  $225  million 
in  claims,  most  of  it  on  fire  insurance 
for  the  holocaust  which  followed  the 
quake. 

But  in  contrast  to  the  Chicago  fire 
of  35  years  before,  only  20  companies 
failed. 

Curiously,  these  two  tremendous 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Continued  from  First  Page 
body  blows  which  came  close 
to  finishing  off  the  casualty 
insurance  business  were  in 
the  end  the  making  of  it.  The 
performance  of  the  industry 
in  these  crises  was  enough  to 
establish  its  reputation. 

From  this  shaky  start,  the 
industry  has  exploded  to  the 
point  where  it  wrote  $16  bil¬ 
lion  in  property  and  liability 
insurance  in  1962,  the  most 
recent  period  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available. 

This  is  an  increase  of 
7.4%  over  the  previous  year. 
About  40%  of  the  overall 
volume  of  property  and  lia¬ 
bility  premiums  are  paid  for 
automobile  coverage. 

The  casualty  segment  of 
the  industry  (overall,  $34.7 
billion  in  premiums  were 
paid  in  1962  for  all  forms  of 
insurance)  provides  employ¬ 
ment  for  600,000  persons  and 
is  responsible  for  more  than 
$29  billion  of  invested  assets. 

“The  industry  as  a  whole 
is  very  sound  and  much  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  to  meet  any 
problem  than  it  was  80  or  90 
years  ago,”  says  Walter 
White.  White  is  general 
manager  for  the  Los  Angeles 
area  of  Aetna  Casualty  and 
Surety  Co.  and  chairman  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  advisory 
committee  of  the  Insurance 
Information  Institute. 

“Coverage  has  been  tre¬ 
mendously  broadened  and 
reductions  in  rates  makes  it 
possible  for  everyone  to  in¬ 
sure,  in  contrast  to  the  days 
of  Chicago  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

“In  the  property  line,  the 
rates  are  considerably  less 
than  they  were  even  20  years 
ago.  This  is  strictly  because 
the  risk  has  been  spread.” 

Richard  Swayne,  regional 
director  for  Travelers  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  is  in  agreement. 
“The  day  was  not  too  long 
ago  when  the  average  house 
was  covered  for  fire  and 
lightning— period.  The  trend 
is  definitely  to  broader  cov¬ 
erage  and  packaging.” 

Swayne  sees  insurance  as 
a  basic  leg  in  the  economy’s 
foundation.  “Without  in- 


FIRE— The  worst  conflagration  to  hit  California  since  1906  San  Francisco  earthquake  left  this 
bombed-out  effect  in  exclusive  Bel-Air  in  November,  1961.  Topanga  Canyon  was  ablaze  at  same 
time.  The  toll:  456  homes  destroyed,  $30  million  in  damage.  Times  photo 


surance,  no  one  would  dare  covered  by  as  many  as  five  Californians  carry  little 
risk  the  capital  that  industry  separate  policies  —  every-  earthquake  insurance  on 
requires  today.”  thing  from  your  dog  taking  a  their  dwellings. 

According  to  the  Insur-  chunk  out  of  the  mailman’s  Aetna’s  White  explains  it 
ance  Information  Institute,  ankle  to  your  konking  this  way : 
about  50%  of  the  homes  to-  someone  with  a  golf  ball.  “Insurance  is  available, 
day  are  covered  by  a  The  broad  appeal  of  such  a  but  the  price  is  fairly  high 
homeowner’s  policy  in  addi-  policy  coupled  with  the  for  the  simple  reason  that 
tion  to  the  fire  and  extended  simpler  processing  required  most  people  are  not  subject 
coverage  which  is  in  almost  for  one  policy  has  permitted  to  earthquakes.  All  the  rest 
universal  use.  the  industry  to  give  a  dis-  of  the  country  isn’t  inter- 

Discount  Rate  count  on  rates.  e  s  t  e  d.  For  that  matter 

The  homeowner’s  policy  It  may  come  as  a  surprise,  neither  is  most  of  the  West 
wraps  up  what  was  often  but  earthquake  -  conscious  ;  nor  even  all  of  California. 


j  Spreading  Won’t  Work  jbasket.  “There  aren’t  I  Crescent  City,  but  few  carry  i 
“If  there  isn’t  widespread  |  enough  people  exposed  to  |  it. 
i  interest,  you  can’t  apply  the  make  the  cost  reasonable,  |  There  are,  however,  spe-  i 
insurance  principle  of  and  when  something  hap-  cial  circumstances  in  which  j 
spreading  the  risk.  If  you  pens,  it  means  a  certain  loss  coverage  is  widespread  —  ! 
tried  to  spread  it  to  every-  for  everybody  in  the  area.  and  Southern  California’s  | 
!  one,  it  wouldn’t  be  appro-  “For  practical  purposes,  brush-choked  residential! 
j  priate  or  even  fair.”  these  are  uninsurable.”  areas  are  a  prime  example. 

!  The  same  holds  true  of  Wave  wash  insurance  is  “Here,”  says  White,  “is  a 
I  flood  insurance.  “People'  still  another  special  case,  situation  where  people  are 
j  who  are  subject  to  floods,”  I  “This  is  for  people  who  live  exposed  to  a  universal  peril ! 
j  White  says,  “all  want  flood  right  on  the  coast,”  White  —fire— but  their  exposure  is 
insurance.  Those  who  aren’t !  says.  “They  might  want  it,  far  greater.” 
subject  to  floods  wouldn’t  but  if  you  get  100  ft.  away  The  almost  explosive  qual- 
want  to  pay  for  it.”  from  the  shore  you’re  not  ity  of  the  brush,  coupled  with 

In  the  case  of  both  interested.”  wind  and  drought  conditions 

earthquake  and  flood.  White  This  type  insurance  would  in  the  foothills  and  the  dif- 
i  says,  the  industry  would  be  j  cover  tidal  wave  action  such  ficulty  of  fire-fighting  all  i 
I  putting  all  its  eggs  in  one  |  as  hit  Alaska  and  devastated  tend  to  push  fire  insurance  ! 


FLOOD — When  a  75-ft.  section  of  the  Baldwin  Hills  Reservoir  dam  let  go  with  a  thundering  roar 
lost  Dec.  14,  it  carved  this  sudden  riverbed  through  o  choice  residential  district.  The  toll:  five  dead, 
64  homes  completely  destroyed,  $1 5  million  in  damage.  Times  photo 


rates  up  in  these  areas.  j 

The  Insurance  Informa-  ! 
tion  Institute  reports  that  ! 
between  600  and  700  homes  i 
were  damaged  or  destroyed  j 
in  these  27  areas  in  the  past  I 
three  years.  . 

The  disastrous  Bel-Air  I 
fire  of  November,  1962,  de-  j 
stroyed  $30  million  in  choice  j 
residential  property,  ac-  j 
cording  to  the  Insurance  In-  ! 
stitute. 

Progress  Made 

The  Pacific  Fire  Rating  I 
Bureau  estimates  that  total  j 
liability  in  the  brush  area  of  | 
Los  Angeles  runs  to  $250  | 
million. 

Some  progress  is  being 
made  in  reducing  rates  as  ; 
brush  is  removed  and  as  fire-  i 
fighting  facilities  improve. 

In  contrast  to  residential  ! 
coverage,  businesses  tend  to 
buy  specialized  coverage. 

“This  requires  an  individ¬ 
ualistic  approach,”  White 
says.  “There  are  lots  of  ex¬ 
posures  and  there  is  insur¬ 
ance  to  take  care  of  most  of 
them. 

“Businesses,  for  instance, 
will  buy  earthquake  insur¬ 
ance— quite  a  bit  of  it  is  sold  I 
in  California  on  business. 
(Pacific  Fire  Rating  says 
earthquake  liability  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  over  $4  billion,  and 
the  bulk  of  this  is  written  on 
business  and  industry.) 

“Some  policies  will  in¬ 
clude  everything,  from  flood 
to  loss  of  profits  through 
business  interruption  such 
as  a  fire. 

Losses  Divided 

“All  businesses  are  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  on  liability 
insurance.  With  so  many 
people  in  a  place  of  business, 
there’s  always  someone 
falling  down  and  wanting  to 
sue.” 

The  Insurance  Institute 
reports  that  losses  covered 
by  fire  insurance  and  ex¬ 
tended  coverage  are  pretty 
evenly  divided,  with  each 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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I  running  over  $1  billion  in 
1 1962. 

I  “All  it  takes,”  a  spokes- 
j  man  says,  “is  a  few  hurri- 
i  canes  or  hailstones.”  Wind, 

:  smoke  damage  and  riots  also 
take  their  toll. 

The  hurricances  which 
plague  the  southern  and 
eastern  coasts  pile  up  dam¬ 
age  claims  by  the  millions. 

Hurricane  Carol  of  1954 
blew  away  $129.7  million  in 
insured  property,  followed 
in  a  few  months  by  Hurri¬ 
cane  Hazel  which  rang  up 
$122  million.  Then  there  was 
Donna  in  1960  ($91  million) 
and  Carla  in  1961  ($100  mil¬ 
lion.) 

I  Although  some  govem- 
j  ments,  notably  the  federal, 
j  insure  themselves,  most  buy 
!  insurance  in  the  regular 
market. 

“School  districts  will  buy 
insurance  rather  than  cause 


a  wild  vacillation  in  tax 
rates  when  they  lose  a 
school  in  a  fire,”  White  says. 

“Utilities  will  insure 
themselves  up  to  a  point,  but 
they  protect  themselves 
against  the  big  loss. 

“That,  in  effect,  is  what 
we  all  do— protect  ourselves 
against  the  big  loss. 

“That’s  what  insurance  is 
for.” 


Martin  Rossman,  Author 


Assistant  financial  editor  of 
the  Times,  Mr.  Rossman 
started  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  in  1946  with  the  Ox¬ 
nard  (Calif.)  Press  Courier. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Wood¬ 
bury  (N.J.)  College  and  also 
attended  Cornell  University. 


When  a  catastrophe  strikes,  one  of  the  first  questions  asked  is:  “What  about 
insurance  coverage?”  Los  Angeles  Times  Reporter  Martin  Rossman  was  quick  to 
realize  the  insurance  story  possibilities  behind  the  headlines  of  the  Alaska  earth¬ 
quake.  But  he  needed  certain  facts... and  he  needed  them  in  a  hurry.  A  telephone 
call  to  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Insurance  Information  Institute  helped  develop 
much  of  the  required  data  and  background  information. 

!  One  curious  fact  revealed  by  Mr.  Rossman’s  inquiries  was  that  relatively  few  of 
I  the  property  owners  in  Alaska  were  covered  by  earthquake  insurance,  although  such 
>  coverage  was  available  at  reasonable  rates.  As  Mr.  Rossman  points  out,  the  property 
!  and  casualty  insurance  business  offers  protection  for  most  eventualities,  but  the 
I  public  is  not  always  aware  of  the  coverage  available. 

Mr.  Rossman’s  story  is  presented  in  these  pages  as  an  example  of  the  service  that 
I  can  be  rendered  by  the  nation’s  press  to  its  readers. 

j  Providing  assistance  to  the  press  is  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  Insurance 
Information  Institute,  a  public  information  and  public  education  agency  supported  by 
more  than  300  capital  stock  insurance  companies.  The  Institute’s  five  offices  serve  as 
convenient  and  reliable  sources  of  information.  They  are  listed  to  the  right. 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE  [7^ 

110  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10038  ^ 


For  information, 
contact: 

Insurance 

Information  Institute 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10038 
Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
176  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago,  III.  60604 
Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104 
Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30303 
Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 

SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73102 
Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 


A  Public  Information  and  Public  Education  Agency,  Supported  by  More  than  SOO  CapittU 
Stock  Inturance  Companie*  Through  Nine  Industry  Associations 


Business  Press  Put 
In  Award  Spotlight 


Nicholson  Adds 
Sunday  Edition 
In  Mississippi 

Pascagoula,  Miss. 

The  (’Inimicle  of  PascaRoula 
and  Moss  Point,  aftemoon  daily, 
Monday  throuKh  Friday,  will 
start  a  Sunday  paper.  May  17. 

Ralpli  Nicholson,  i)ul)lisher, 
IwuKht  the  Chronicle  last  July 
from  Ira  B.  Harkey  Jr.  His 
other  newspapers  are  the  Do¬ 
than  (Ala.)  Eauli’,  the  Troy 
(.41a.)  Mvmvnyvr,  both  Mon- 
day-Friday  and  Sunday  papers, 
and  the  liriindidye  (Ala.)  lian- 
lur,  a  weekly. 

The  Chronicle  can  be  traced 
hack  to  the  Demovrnt,  estab¬ 
lished  in  184fi  at  Handsboro  and 
consolidated  in  1878  with  the 
.S'(«r  of  PascaKoula,  founded  in 
1870. 

For  the  next  42  years  the 
Democrat-Star  was  published  at 
Pascagoula  and  for  one  year  at 
.Moss  Point.  In  1920  the  Demo¬ 
crat-Star  was  consolidated  with 
the  Chronicle,  which  had  been 
published  in  Pascagoula  since 
1898.  The  i)aper  then  became 
the  Chronicle-Star. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mosm  Point 
Advertiacr  had  been  established 
in  1909  by  local  businessmen 
.4  fire  in  1921  burned  down  the 
Chroniclc‘-Star  plant,  the  ashes 
of  which  were  bought  by  the 
.4dvertiser  for  $1,000. 

For  the  ne.xt  18  years  the 
Moss  Point  Advertiser  and  the 
Chronicle-Star  were  published 
as  separate  weeklies  under  the 
same  ownership.  In  1939  the  two 
were  combined. 

In  19.77  the  newspaper  was  in 
corporated  into  a  semi-weekly 
publishwl  on  Tuesday  and  Fri¬ 
day.  On  May  7,  1962,  the  Chron 
icle  became  a  5-day  evening 
paper. 


The  Mississippi  Press  Regis¬ 
ter,  a  morning-evening-Sunday 
paper  which  has  ties  with  the 
Mobile  Press  R  e  g  i  s  ter,  was 
started  here  May  5. 

• 

Subnrbia^s  Papers 
ISeed  BUI  Collectors 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

“The  biggest  iiroblem  that  the 
.suburban  publisher  faces  today 
is  accounts  receivable,”  Charles 
H.  BoIk),  editor  of  the  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Spectator,  told  students  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  here. 

While  suburban  newspapers 
can  find  many  students  interest¬ 
ed  in  writing  or  selling  adver¬ 
tising,  he  .said,  few  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  collecting  bills.  But  this 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Speaking  before  reporting 
and  editing  classes  at  the 
School,  Mr.  BoIk)  ranged  over 
many  phases  of  suburban  jour¬ 
nalism  in  his  introduction  to  the 
field. 

In  their  news,  he  said,  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  appeal  to 
three  interests:  Children  and 
child-related  activities  such  as 
.schools,  scouts  and  playgrounds; 
Sex,  in  indirect  ways  such  as 
campaigns  against  B-girls  and 
prostitution;  and  Religion.  In 
pictures,  the  appeals  are  the 
same  except  that  animals  are 
jilaced  ahead  of  religion. 

“Practically  all  of  these  pa¬ 
pers  are  put  out  and  designed 
for  women  readers,”  Mr.  Bobo 
said.  Once  the  woman  starts  to 
read  the  paper,  she  often  inter¬ 
ests  her  husband. 

• 

£1  Comercio  Is  125 

Lima,  Peru 

El  Comercio  observed  its  125th 
anniversary  May  4  with  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  192  pages  in  10  sections. 
Dr.  Luis  Miro  Quesada  is  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  paper  has  about 
90,000  circulation. 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Research  in  Journalism,  one  of 
16  categories  in  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service 
Awards,  spotlighted  the  years  of 
research  which  Dr.  David  P. 
Forsyth  expended  in  writing  his 
l)ook,  “The  Business  Press  in 
America,  1750-1865.” 

Dr.  Forsyth,  accepting  his 
award  at  the  National  Awards 
Dinner  of  the  journalistic  society 
here  last  week,  declared  that  the 
business  press  “has  made  sig¬ 
nificant  economic  and  journalis¬ 
tic  contributions.” 

He  pointed  out  that  such  mag¬ 
azines  and  publications  “deline¬ 
ated  the  general  principles  and 
problems  encountered  by  early 
jiublishers  to  help  us  today; 
their  influence  was  far  greater 
than  the  number  printed  and 
circulated  would  indicate;  it  was 
both  intensive  and  extensive; 
and  it  has  helped  make  the  busi¬ 
ness  press  what  it  is  today.” 

He  added  that  “the  business 
paper  is  now  a  respected  mem- 
l>er  of  the  20th  century  mass 
media  fraternity.  Its  communi¬ 
cating  functions  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  are  equal  to  those  of  its 
contemporaries  —  newspapers, 
magazines,  television  and  radio 
— and  word  for  word,  page  for 
page,  by  focusing  a  highly  con¬ 
centrated  content  on  a  highly 
concentrated  audience,  fre¬ 
quently  wields  an  influence  far 
beyond  that  of  the  other  media.” 

Dr.  Forsyth  expressed  his 
l)leasure  that  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
with  the  award,  “is  affording 
this  recognition  to  a  .segment  of 
publishing  that  has  been  in  an 
area  of  obscurity  for  some  time.” 
He  pointed  out  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  journalists  on  the  2800 
different  publications  in  the  field. 

Yet  while  teaching  at  North¬ 
western  University,  he  realized 


there  was  little  or  no  detailed 
background  on  early-day  busi¬ 
ness  papers,  so  he  undertook  a 
three-volume  history,  the  first  of 
which  has  been  published  by 
Chilton  Books  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  is  manager  of  com¬ 
munications  research.  Treating 
the  124  periodicals  founded  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War,  he  credits 
them  as  the  beginning  of  a  com¬ 
munications  medium  which  is 
greatly  responsible  for  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  world  leadership  in  tech¬ 
nology  and  production. 

The  printing  industry,  first  to 
jirofit  from  the  development  of 
business  publishing,  waited  more 
than  200  years  for  a  business 
paper  of  its  own,  the  hook  dis¬ 
closes.  The  earliest  piece  of 
printing  in  the  colonies,  the 
Freeman’s  Oath,  was  printed  in 
1639  but  not  until  1845  did 
Samuel  Dickinson  distribute  his 
Typographic  Advertiser,  the 
precursor  of  modern  printing 
papers.  Most  early  printing  pub¬ 
lications  were  designed  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  products  of  a  type¬ 
founder  or  printers’  supply 
house.  One  independent  periodi¬ 
cal,  The  Printer,  eventually  shed 
its  typefounding  connection  and 
emerged  as  the  most  influential 
printing  paper  up  to  1865. 

Dr.  Forsyth  was  a  newspaper 
reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News,  Lehi  (Utah)  Free 
Press  and  Belmond  (Iowa)  In¬ 
dependent;  edited  several  maga¬ 
zines;  worked  in  promotion  and 
advertising;  graduated  from 
Brigham  Young  University  and 
earned  a  Master’s  and  a  Ph.D. 
from  Northwestern  University, 
specializing  in  business  journal¬ 
ism,  and  has  been  a  professor 
at  Temple  University,  North¬ 
western  University,  University 
of  Iowa  and  Columbia  College  in 
Chicago. 
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REP- ^RTERS  whose  papers  have  campaigned  against  fraudulent  in¬ 
surance  claims  take  part  in  a  panel  discussion  of  the  National  Associa- 
tior.  of  Independent  Insurers  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  From  left,  Sam  Crowther, 
New  York  Journal-American;  Harry  L.  Martin,  vicepresident/claims, 
Transit  Casualty  Co.,  moderator;  Ted  Schafers,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crai:  James  P.  Bennett,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  and  Ernest  Bailey, 
Houston  Post. 


PROMOTION 


Earl  Truax  Says: 
Creativity  the  Key 


By  Gearj'e  ^  ill 

“The  biggest  thing  promotion 
men  have  to  fight  is  confusion,” 
says  Earl  Truax,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Minmi  Herald. 

“There  are  50  different  proj¬ 
ects  under  way  in  the  Herald 
promotion  department  right  now. 
The  trick  is  to  get  all  of  the  jobs 
done  without  confusion  taking 
over,”  Mr.  Truax  added. 

Beginning  next  week  there 
will  be  51  j)rojects  in  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  promotion  department.  Mr. 
Tmax  takes  on  a  new  job  when 
he  becomes  jiresident  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
.Association  at  a  “changing  of 
the  guard”  ceremony  at  the 
NNPA  convention  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  He’ll  l)e  handed  the  gavel 
by  Daniel  K.  Stern,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Sow  Jane  (Calif.) 
Mercury  and  .Vcw.s*.  Despite  a 
couple  of  major  operations,  Mr. 
Stern  has  led  the  i)romotion 
organization  to  a  new  high  in 
meml)ership  of  557  and  com¬ 
pleted  a  wide  variety  of  associa¬ 
tion  projects  with  the  primary 
aim  of  increasing  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  .stature. 

.MiiincMitu  Graduate 

Travelling  to  the  Twin  Cities 
as  program  chairman  for  the 
NNPA  1964  Convention,  Earl 
Truax  is  coming  “home.”  Al¬ 
though  an  Iowan  by  birth,  he 
graduated  nuigna  earn  laude 
from  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  School  of  Journalism,  ma¬ 
joring  in  advertising. 

Following  graduation  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  ad  agency  where  he  had 
worked  full  time  during  the 
summer  between  his  junior  and 
senior  years,  and  halftime  until 
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his  graduation,  moving  up  from 
copy  writer  to  junior  account 
exec,  to  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  to  account  executive. 

In  1951  he  made  his  first  big 
move — into  the  newsi)aper  busi¬ 
ness,  joining  the  Sf.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  and  Hispateli  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  There  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  complete,  centralized 
promotion  operation.  During  his 
10  years  at  the  St.  Paul  news¬ 
papers  he  seized  as  general 
chairman  of  the  1959  city’s 
Winter  Carnival,  a  lO-day  event. 

Mr.  Truax  left  St.  Paul  in 
mid-1961  to  become  director  of 
promotion  and  research  at  the 
Miami  Herald,  where  running  a 
Winter  Carnival  would  seem  a 
little  ridiculous. 

lU-Man  Deparliiicnl 

In  Miami,  he  directs  a  10-man 
centralized  department  that  han¬ 
dles  editorial,  circulation  and 
advertising  promotion,  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

“My  staff  is  highly  creative,” 
Mr.  Truax  said.  “And  each  of 
my  coordinators — Dick  Sherry, 
editorial  promotion  and  house 
organ  editor;  Tony  Mangone, 
circulation  promotion;  Richard 
Klund,  advertising  promotion; 
Richard  Yeager,  public  i-elations 
— is  skilled  in  other  fields  and 
can  swing  from  one  assignment 
to  another  to  assist  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  full  advantage  of 
our  centralized  operation.  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  centralized 
operation  is  best  for  newspaper 
operation.” 


“To  show  that  our  emphasis 
on  creativity  pays  off,  we  dom¬ 
inated  the  recent  competition 
conducted  by  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Greater  Miami,”  he 
addl'd.  “We  won  four  first  j)lace 
awards  and  three  honorable  men¬ 
tions.  We  also  captured  two  first 
place  prizes  and  one  honorable 
mention  in  a  recent  state-wide 
competition  conducted  by  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America. 

‘Ocativily  Pays  Oir 

“I  believe  that  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  departments  should  be 
staffed  with  the  l)est  cieative 
talent  ))ossible,”  Mr.  Truax  con¬ 
tinued.  “Good  promotion  pays, 
and  will  make  money  for  a 
newspaper  when  intelligently 
])lanned  and  executed.” 

“1  urge  news))aper  publishers 
to  provide  for  adequate  depart¬ 
mental  staffing  so  their  i)romo- 
tion  departments  not  only  can 
operate  on  a  ser\'ice  basis,  but 
also  have  time  and  manpower 
for  developing  new  ideas.  When 
properly  staffed,  a  promotion 
dei)artment  can  and  should  be 
the  sparkplug  of  the  entire  news¬ 
paper.” 

“I  believe  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  to  be  an  exciting  and  le- 
warding  field.  Because  of  the 
impact  of  the  daily  newspaper, 
j)romotion  works  quickly  and 
effectively,  and  results  can  be 
seen  in  short  order.  These  are 
most  satisfying  when  promotion 
is  used  to  make  the  community 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

“I  see  the  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  manager  as  a  key  member 
of  the  management  team.  He 
.should  participate  in  i)lanning. 
And  the  promotion  manager  is 
in  an  ideal  spot  from  which  to 
advance  to  a  top  management 
l)osition  because  of  his  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  operation  of  all 
departments.” 

Mr.  Truax  has  been  a  member 
of  NNPA  for  13  years.  His  wife, 
Bonnie,  frequently  has  travelled 
to  association  meetings  and  con¬ 
ferences  with  him.  At  the  Twin 
Cities  Conference,  you’ll  prob¬ 
ably  find  the  incoming  president 
of  NNPA  practicing  his  hobby  in 
a  hospitality  suite  after  the  ses¬ 
sions  are  over  for  the  day.  But 
he’ll  need  help  from  at  least 
three  other  guys.  He’s  a  barber- 
.shop  quartet  singer. 

^ 

TWTW— “This  Was  the  Week 
That  Was,”  is  the  headline  on  a 
half-page  ad  from  the  U’oon- 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call,  Below  a  lit¬ 
tle  caricature  of  ad  manager 
Gordon  MacPherson,  the  copy 
says  that  “during  the  past  week 
.  .  .  2,650  extra  trading  stamps 
were  offered  in  the  pages  of  the 
Call  .  .  .  669.24  dollars  off  the 
regular  prices  were  advertised 
to  our  readers  ...  30  dear 
friends  left  us  and  their  obitu¬ 


aries  and  visiting  hoi  we« 
duly  listed  .  .  .  32  lit  new¬ 
comers  joined  our  co  lunity 

and  became  a  statist!,  n  our 

paper  ...  14  fire  alaii  were 
rung  in  Woon.socket  d  we 

satisfied  your  curiosity  y  say- 
Ing  where  and  when  tl  .•  took 
jilace  .  .  .  165  ballgam  were 
summarized  ...  7  diffi  ent  tv 
channels  were  listed  on  i  half- 
hourly  basis  .  .  .  163  aut(  lobiles 
were  offered  for  sale  .  .  81 
homes  were  listed  for  yi  ir  jier- 
usal  .  . .  375  Greater  Wo(  ...socket 
people  had  their  picture,  in  the 
CALL.  In  closing,  the  ad  .<tated: 
“6  ])apers  at  7c  each  ...  a  bar¬ 
gain,  wasn’t  it!” 

*  *  * 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES- 
The  Detroit  Neivs  has  published 
a  handy  reference  booklet  list¬ 
ing  all  of  the  pajier’s  54  com¬ 
munity  seiwice  progran.s  .  .  . 
including  the  Stratford  Shake¬ 
spearean  Festival  Tours,  Travel 
Film  Club  Series,  Policeman-of- 
the-Month  Awards,  Senior  Citi¬ 
zens  Arts  and  Ciafts  Exhibit, 
Scholastic  -Awards,  Spelling  Bee. 
Science  Fair,  Scholastic  Art 
Awards  Exhibit,  International 
Outboard  50-Mile  Marathon  Re¬ 
gatta,  Civic  Center  Sailing  Re¬ 
gatta,  Free  Golf  School,  Free 
Bowling  School,  Hole-in-One 
Golf  Tournament,  All  State 
Football  Awards,  Soaj)  Box 
Derby,  Kids  Fishing  Derby, 
Young  Hunters  Gun  Safety 
Clinic,  and  others. 

The  News  has  added  17  new 
programs  since  1960,  while 
dropping  only'  2.  Copies  of  the 
booklet  are  available  by  writ¬ 
ing  Roliert  E.  Reese,  inomotion 
director  of  the  Detroit  News. 

«  *  « 

STOCK  WINNER  —  Winner 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News  “Big  Board”  stock  con¬ 
test  for  1964  is  T.  P.  Ferguson, 
jiroduct  advertising  manager 
for  the  Campbell  Soup  Com- 
jiany,  Camden,  N.  .1. 

Notification  of  his  win  “came 
as  quite  a  .shock,”  Mr,  Fergu¬ 
son  said.  The  “shock”  consisted 
of  two  shares  each  of  60  major 
companies  representeil  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  who 
also  manufacture  or  jnovide 
seiwice  in  San  Jose.  Value  of 
the  stocks,  according  to  Joseph 
B.  Ridder,  publisher,  is  in  excess 
of  $6,000.  Second  place,  stock 
worth  over  $3,000,  went  to  Rob¬ 
ert  Rosenheim,  media  depart¬ 
ment  of  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sam- 
ple.  New  York. 

The  Mercury  and  News  con¬ 
test  was  to  find  out  how  aware 
advertising  men  are  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Metropolitan 
San  Jose  market.  They  were 
asked  to  estimate  the  average 
adjusted  1962  gross  income  per 
return  of  residents  in  each  of 
three  areas  (San  Jose,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland). 
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SENTINEL  PACEMAKERS 
LOOK  LIKE  OTHER 
MILWAUKEEANS . .  BUT, 


MILmUKEE  SENTINEL 

Wisconsin's  Dynamic  Morning  Newspaper 

Represented  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  in  Major  Cities 
In  Florida:  The  Leonard  Co. 


55%  of  Sentinel  readers  are  male.”’ 
48%  for  Milwaukee 


23%  of  Sentinel  readers  have  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  over. 

17%  for  Milwaukee 


38%  of  Sentinel  families  have  2  to  4 
or  more  members  working. 

32%  for  Milwaukee 


75%  of  Sentinel  families  have  3  or  more  members. 
69%  for  Milwaukee 


72%  of  Sentinel  Families  have  children  under  19. 
67%  for  Milwaukee 


28%  of  Sentinel  readers  live  in  the  suburbs. 
25%  for  Milwaukee 


*Source:  Consumer/Audience/Profiles  report  by  SRDS  Data,  Inc.,  1964. 


Traits  that  identify  Sentinel  pacemakers  are  captivating  to  advertisers.  Here  are  dy¬ 
namic  people  with  a  high  level  of  acquisition,  accelerating  the  economic  pulse  of 
growing  Milwaukee.  Sensitive  to  economic,  social  or  political  events  which  shape 
their  lives,  they  depend  on  the  morning  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  early  when  they  begin 
their  day.  And  more  pacemakers  begin  their  day  with  the  Sentinel  than  all  other  morn¬ 
ing  papers  read  in  Wisconsin  —  combined!  Let  the  Sentinel  do  your  talking,  boldly 
and  economically.  Ask  about  The  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel  “repeat  rate”  which 
saves  25%  for  Sentinel  advertisers. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

SALES 


Canton,  Miss. 

Curtis  H.  and  Phillip  E. 
Mullen  have  sold  the  Madison 
County  Herald  here  to  W.  C. 
Taylor  Jr.,  a  native  of  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  former  publisher  of 
successful  weekly  newspapers  in 
.Mississippi. 

The  Herald  has  been  operated 
for  almost  11  years  by  the 
.Mullen  father-son  combination. 

Mr.  Taylor,  recently  on  the 
faculty  of  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  formerly  operated 
tiapers  at  Charleston  and  Holly 
Spring's  and  was  for  four  years 
treasurer  of  the  Mississippi 
Press  Association,  and  later  vice- 
president  of  the  weekly  section 
of  the  association. 

Editor  Phil  Mullen  was  re¬ 
maining  on  the  job  to  assist  in 
the  transition  of  ownersliip. 

Broker  in  the  sale  was  Bill 
.Matthew,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Arcadia,  La. 

The  Bienville  Democrat  here 
has  been  sold  by  Emmett  J.  Lee 
Jr.  to  Robert  A.  Park,  former 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Yukon 
(Okla.)  Sun  for  l-'i  years  and 
prior  to  that  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  for  a  dozen  years. 

Mr.  Lee  was  publisher  of  the 
Democrat  since  November,  1951. 
»  »  * 

.Monticellu,  Ark. 

The  Weekly  Advance  Monti- 
cellonian,  which  was  established 
in  this  southeast  Arkansas  city 
in  1870,  has  been  purchased  by 
the  McGehee  Times.  W.  M. 
Jackson,  president  of  the  Times 
Printing  Company,  announced 
the  purchase  at  McGehee.  The 
long-established  newspaper  was 
bought  from  Mrs.  Mamie  Whit¬ 
tington  and  her  daughters,  Mrs. 
Frances  W.  Klein  and  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Steele. 

Mrs.  Whittington  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Monticello  news¬ 


paper  since  her  husband’s  death 
in  1938.  The  Whittingtons 
started  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  at  Monticello  in  1914. 

Last  Jan.  28  the  Monticello 
newspaper  building  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  fire,  and  the  publish¬ 
ing  has  since  lx?en  at  the  plant 
of  the  McGehee  Times. 

Publisher  Jackson  announced 
that  the  transfer  of  management 
will  take  place  in  early  summer 
when  his  son,  Frank,  moves  to 
Monticello  to  become  manager. 
The  staff  will  continue  as  before 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shannon  daggers,  who  will 
retire.  Mr.  daggers  is  shop  fore¬ 
man,  and  Mrs.  daggers  has  been 
editor  since  1937. 

«  *  « 

Yorktown,  Ind. 

David  G.  Iliff,  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Yorktown  .AD- 
venture,  has  sold  this  Delaware 
County  weekly  to  Philip  M. 
Parkinson. 

The  new  owner  is  president  of 
the  Town  Board  at  Yorkto^vn 
and  a  former  employee  of  Mun- 
cie  Newspapers,  radio  WLBC, 
Muncie  and  Marsh  Supermar¬ 
kets  Inc.  of  Yorktown. 

The  ADventure  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Yorktown  in  August, 
1958,  and  had  a  circulation  of 
over  1400  at  the  time  of  the 
sale.  The  new  owner  has  changed 
the  name  of  the  paper  to  Tri 
City  Jourruil  and  it  is  now  tal>- 
loid  format. 

Formerly  printed  in  the  plant 
of  the  Fairmount  News,  the  Tri 
City  Journal  is  now  printed  by 
the  Gaston  News. 

*  *  « 

Polk  County  Itemizer-Oh- 
server  (The  Dallas,  Ore.)  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Blue 
Mountain  Eagle  Publishing  Co. 
Inc.  from  Earl  Richardson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper  since  1924. 
The  new  owner  is  also  publisher 
of  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Daily 


Democrat-Herald,  and  publishes 
weekly  newspapers  at  Hood 
River,  Cottage  Grove,  Madras 
and  John  Day. 

*  *  « 

The  weekly  Montana  Inde¬ 
pendent  at  Glasgow,  Mont.,  for¬ 
merly  the  Tri  County  News,  has 
been  taken  over  by  Harold  Gun¬ 
derson,  publi.sher  of  the  Hi-Line 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

Bellaire,  Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  Gools¬ 
by  has  sold  the  Antrim  County 
News  here  and  the  Mancelona 
Herald,  both  weeklies,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Berne  Schorsch. 

The  Goolsbys  published  the 
papers  for  five  years. 

*  *  * 

Humboldt,  Iowa 

Franklin  and  Lawrence  Ja- 
qua,  owners  of  the  weekly  Hum¬ 
boldt  Republican  and  Independ¬ 
ent  has  sold  it  to  Chase  Morgan 
McLaughlin  of  Grant  City,  Mo. 

Frank  Jaqua,  father  of  the 
sellers,  began  publishing  in 
Humboldt  in  1893.  His  sons 
joined  him  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  1929.  The  father 
died  in  1948. 

♦  «  « 

Manning,  Iowa 

The  Manning  Monitor,  week¬ 
ly  published  by  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Sanders  the  past  19  years, 
has  been  sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ronald  Colling.  Mr.  Colling  has 
been  with  the  Hartley  Sentinel 
for  the  past  six  years. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart  E.  Dey, 
publishers  of  the  Ulysses 
(Kans.)  News  for  18  years, 
have  announced  sale  of  the 
newspaper  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don¬ 
ald  L.  Waterman.  Mr.  Water¬ 
man  owned  the  Osceola  (Neb.) 
Record  until  last  June  wrhen  he 
sold  it. 

*  *  « 

W.  F.  Turrentine  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  Ness 
County  News  at  Ness  City, 
Kans.,  to  Floyd  N.  Cooley.  Mr. 
Turrentine  has  owned  the  news¬ 
paper  more  than  28  years.  Mr. 
Cooley  has  managed  it  for  him 
for  21  years. 

*  *  * 

Sale  of  the  W  kite  haven 
(Tenn.)  Press,  12- year-old  week¬ 
ly,  to  Seton  L.  Ross,  publisher 
of  the  Cotton  Trade  Journal, 
will  become  effective  May  30. 
Robert  W.  Towery,  the  seller, 
said  the  paper  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  3,800. 

»  *  ♦ 

Harold  G.  Townsend,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  N  ant  a  C  Inr  a 
(Calif.)  Journal,  has  purchased 
the  Clay  County  (Mo.)  Publish¬ 
ing  company  of  North  Kansas 
City.  The  firm  publishes  the  Dis¬ 
patch  group  of  four  weekly 
newspapers.  Previous  owners 
were  George  I.  Sandford,  Loren 


Lamoreaux  and  Eugene  i*wis. 

*  »  * 

Wellsto.  Ohio 

John  E.  Sylvester  has  :  d  the 
weekly  Wellston  Telegrai  to  his 
associate,  Lawrence  Tow  end, 

Mr.  Sylvester  announ.  d  his 
retirement  as  editor  ai,  pub¬ 
lisher  after  66  years. 

*  *  m 

Bloom  Family  Buy»« 

Iowa  Daily,  Weekly 

Missouri  Valley  ,  Iowa 

Sale  of  the  73-year-old  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  Daily  Timet  and 
the  weekly  Harrison  C  ninty 
News  here  has  been  anno. meed. 

Purchasers  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  are  Gerald  Bloom,  39, 
LaPlata,  Mo.;  his  brother,  Don¬ 
ald  Bloom  of  Woodbine,  and 
their  mother,  Mrs.  Clara  Hook, 
formerly  of  Logan  and  now  re¬ 
siding  in  Florida. 

The  new  owners  will  take 
possession  June  7. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Crouch 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Dale, 
owners  of  the  two  papers,  were 
the  sellers. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

THURSDATA 

in . . 

MERGER  —  The  Plano  Ken¬ 
dall  County  News  and  Sandwich 
Free-Press,  neighboring  Illinois 
weeklies,  have  increased  circula¬ 
tion  by  banding  together  in  a 
combination.  The  News  is  dis¬ 
tributed  with  a  second  section 
that  is  actually  the  Free-Press 
with  a  revised  nameplate.  The 
Free-Press  follows  the  same 
procedure  in  reverse.  The  towns 
are  five  miles  apart. 

*  *  * 

NOT  LEIGAL  —  The  Navajo 
Times,  published  by  the  Navajo 
tribe,  does  not  come  under  the 
definition  of  a  legal  newspaper, 
according  to  the  state’s  attorney 
general.  Special  legislations  may 
be  provided  to  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion.  A  newspaper  to  qualify  as 
a  legal  newspaper  in  New  Mexi¬ 
co  must  be  located  within  the 
county  for  which  notices  are 
published. 

•  *  ♦ 

NAME- CHANGE  —  Ed-E. 
Herwig,  editor  and  publisher, 
has  changed  the  name  of  the 
Yucaipa  (Calif.)  News-Mirror 
to  the  Yucaipa  and  Calimesa 
News-Mirror.  Calimesa  is  a 
growing  community  three  miles 
from  Yucaipa  and  the  News- 
Mirror  is  now  circulating  there. 
Mr.  Herwig  bought  the  weekly 

last  August. 

•  •  * 

GOES  OFFSET  —  The 
Waynesville  (N.  C.)  Mountainr 
eer  has  expanded  its  plant  to 
three  floors  and  installed  a  3- 
unit  Goss  offset  press. 


The  word  (or  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  is.. .WOOD 

^  New  Standard  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Special  Autoplate 
^  New  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Supermatic  Autoplate 
^  Tensionplate  Heavy  Duty  Pony  ^  Tensionplate  Supermatic 
1^^-  ^  Tensionplate  Automiller 

I  ^  Plate  Pre-Registering  Machine 


»  WOOD 


IAH  newspaper 

lllll  NIACHINERY 
Iwl#  CORPORATION 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
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Wilmington,  Delaware? .  .  .  No! .  .  .  It’s  Typical  of 


Get  a  new  picture  of  one  of  America’s  most  prosperous  and  beautiful  cities.  Most  en¬ 
gineers — and  research  facilities — per  capita.  Year  ’round  recreation  and  climate  to 
match.  Billions  of  gallons  of  low  cost  water  and  among  the  nations  lowest  rates  on 
power  and  natural  gas.  Barge  shipping  by  1970.  A  school  system  second  to  none. 
Ask  American  Airlines,  Avco,  Douglas,  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.,  Skelly,  Sunray  DX, 
Gulf,  Texaco,  DuPont,  North  American  Aviation,  Humble,  Sinclair,  Phillips,  Seismo¬ 
graph  Service,  Williams  Bros. 


A  Two  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  By  . 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sundar  • 
■■  Represented  by  the 

—  Branham  Co. 

€‘i 


FAIR  DAZE  AND  KNIGHTS 


World’s  Fair  Proves  News-Worthy  Story 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


The  Pi  •ess  Building  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  looks 
and  sounds  and  ser\’es  exactly 
like  a  busy  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper’s  news  rooms. 

All  that  is  missing  is  the  dis¬ 
tant  rumble  and  reverberation 
of  a  pulsating  giant  press. 

Busy  News  K<m>ii)s 

Reporters  bang  typewriters  in 
big  news  rooms.  Editors  scan 
copy  and  take  telephone  calls 
in  small  offices.  Photographers 
scramble  in  and  scamper  out, 
strapped  and  geared  with  multi¬ 
ple  cameras  and  equipment. 
Teletypewriters  chatter.  Radio 
receivers  squawk.  Wirephoto 
transmitters  whir  with  dizzying 
spee<l.  Motorcycle  couriers 
scurry  off  on  their  appointed 
rounds.  Fair  public  relations 
men  hold  news  briefings  in  a 
big  assembly  room  with  stage. 
Telephones  ring.  Public  rela¬ 
tions  men  distribute  bales  of 
releases  in  mail  Iwxes  of  news¬ 
men  stationed  thei’e  for  the  first 
of  two  six-month  seasons. 

Easily  accessible  in  nearby 
offices,  ready  to  aid  the  working 
press  in  every  possible  way  are 
the  press  representatives  of  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  Cor¬ 
poration,  firm  members  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  William  J.  Donog- 
hue  Corporation,  including  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Donoghue,  president; 
Edward  V.  O’Brien,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Peter  J.  McDonnell,  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity;  Jerome  Edel- 
berg,  assistant  director  of  pub¬ 
licity;  Joyce  M.  Martin,  maga¬ 
zine  coordinator;  John  Sweeney, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  pub¬ 
licity;  Joseph  A.  Boyle,  liaison 
for  special  guests;  William  A. 
Whitehouse,  radio  -  television 
news;  Jack  Downey,  director  of 
photography. 

All  of  these  are  thoroughly 
experienced  former  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  workers.  News¬ 
men  assigned  to  the  Fair  say 
the  publicity  staff  gives  constant 
cooperation  and  unalloyed  aid. 
The  only  complaint  voiced  by 
newsmen  was  with  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  by  Pinkerton  uni¬ 
formed  security  officers  and  the 
publicity  staff  has  promised  to 
try  to  get  Fair  Corporation  offi¬ 
cials  to  instruct  the  officers  to 
actively  aid  the  press  in  its 
work. 

To  further  help  the  press,  the 
publicity  staff  is  setting  up  a 
new  booth  at  Gate  2,  the  New 
Amsterdam  Gate,  near  the  Press 
Building  to  be  manned  from  8 
a.m.  until  2  a.m.  Daily  passes 


will  l)e  left  at  the  Ixmth  for 
scores  of  out-of-town  newsmen 
who  are  coming  to  the  Fair. 
The  si)ecial  liooth  also  will  pro¬ 
vide  easy  and  quick  access  to  the 
nearby  press  parking  lot  when 
cars  and  etiuipment  are  sent  for 
sjjot  news  stories. 

Big  Beal 

Reporters  and  jihotographers 
have  to  cover  a  billion-dollar 
“city”  of  more  than  025  acres, 
225  buildings,  .■J0,000  employes, 
and  often  more  than  200,(100 
visitors  in  a  day. 

For  a  few  new.smen,  it  is  a 
familiar  assignment  and  locale 
because  they  tramped  the  high¬ 
ways  and  byways  of  Flushing 
Meadow  Park  to  cover  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  of  1939  and 
1940  in  the  shadow  of  the  Try- 
Ion  and  Perisphere  just  as  they 
are  doing  now  ai’ound  the  Uni¬ 
sphere. 

These  Fair-wise  veterans  in¬ 
clude  Frank  Engle,  Fairchild 
Publications;  Richard  J.  H. 
Johnston,  Xew  York  Times; 
Morrison  Prus,  United  Press  In¬ 
tel-national  ;  Irving  Spiegel,  New 
York  Times.  Deputy  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  Walter  Ai-m,  in 
charge  of  community  relations, 
helpetl  cover  the  earlier  Fair  for 
the  .Vcu’  York  Herald  Tribune, 
for  which  he  was  a  police  re¬ 
porter.  (I  walked  over  the  area 


to  see  the  other  Fair  in  process 
of  construction  in  October,  1938, 
as  a  i-eiKirter  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Obserx'er  and  spent  the 
Summer  of  1939  there  as  editor 
of  the  Miami  Beaek  (Fla.) 
Tropics,  now  the  Stin). 

Permanent  .Staffs 

News  services  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  newspapers 
maintain  jiermanent  staffs  of 
reporters  and  photographers  at 
the  Fair  and  augment  this  serv¬ 
ice  by  assigning  others  to  spe¬ 
cial  storj’  coverage.  Most  of 
the  New  York  dailies  publish  a 
whole  page  of  Fair  news  daily 
along  with  a  daily  schedule  of 
events  in  addition  to  spot  news 
stories  and  feature  stories  in 
other  parts  of  the  papers. 

Edward  V.  McCarthy  is  chief 
of  bureau  for  the  United  Press 
Intel-national  and  Morrison 
Kims  is  in  charge  at  night.  (The 
Fair  runs  from  10  a.m.  to  2 
a.m.  seven  days  a  week).  On  a 
busy  day,  Henry  Logeman  is 
brought  in  from  Kennedy  Inter¬ 
national  Airport,  where  he  is 
stationed  normally.  When  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  opened  the  Fair 
with  a  speech  April  22,  A1  De- 
maree,  Joe  Breu  and  Charles 
Justice  were  added  to  the  staff. 

The  UPI  has  a  photographic 
staff  of  12  at  the  Fair,  10  of 
them  fulfilling  commercial  con¬ 
tracts  and  two  on  the  news  side. 
When  celebrities  such  as  Mrs. 


Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  C^  ro- 
line  or  the  Duke  and  Duel,  ss 
of  Windsor  are  on  the  grounds, 
some  of  the  commercial  Svuff 
help  the  news  photographer;,. 

Many  Feature  .Stories 

“In  15  years  of  getting  inter¬ 
views,  this  is  my  first  experience 
at  lieing  inter\dewed,”  remarked 
Ed  McCarthy  with  a  laugh  as 
he  rushed  into  the  office  from 
covering  the  dedication  of  the 
Alaska  Pavilion.  “Most  of  <>ur 
stories  are  features.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  on  this  story  the  speech  of 
the  Governor  of  Alaska  is  of 
interest  principally  in  Ala.ska, 
but  there  was  a  good  feature 
story  in  ‘Miss  Alaska,’  a  beau¬ 
tiful  young  redhead  whose  fa¬ 
ther  is  a  bush  pilot  and  part- 
time  gold  prosjtector  and  who 
had  with  her  a  pet  polar  bear 
and  some  huskies. 

“We  have  to  run  from  pa¬ 
vilion  to  pavilion  and  average 
four  or  five  stories  a  day,”  he 
continued.  “There  are  lots  of 
specials.  Newspapers  of  a  state 
will  want  full  reports  on  dedica¬ 
tion  of  that  state’s  pavilion  or 
on  some  industrial  exhibition  in 
which  the  home  area  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested.  Astronaut 
Cooper  and  the  Mother  of  the 
Year  may  be  here  the  same 
day.” 

Mr.  McCarthy  worries  about 
the  possibility  of  lieing  late  with 
(Continued  <m  page  56) 
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A  screwdriver.  A  feeler  gauge.  Some  wrenches.  And  an  oil  can.  In  the  hands  of 
a  regular  composing  room  machinist. 

That’s  all  it  takes  to  service  the  Teletypesetter®  operating  unit. 

It’s  mechanical.  Easily  understood— easily  maintained  after  a  short  course  at 
the  Fairchild  Training  Center.  On  us. 

Adjusting.  Troubleshooting.  Disassembly/reassembly.  Your  own  mechanical 
personnel  do  it.  No  waiting  around  for  an  outside  specialist. 

But  simple  maintenance  is  only  one  reason  why  TTS  means  more  type  in  less 
time  at  lower  cost.  May  we  tell  you  more? 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dapt.  TTS-31,  221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

□  Please  tell  me  all  atxHJt  TTS— world’s  only  integrated  and  complete  system  for  automatic 
operation  of  linecasting  machines.  □  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  Engineer  call  me. 
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News  photographers  wait  at  the  barrier  for  a  VIP  visitor  to  the  World's  Fair. 


stories  of  lost  children,  bombs, 
fires,  accidents,  or  other  emer¬ 
gencies  because  the  Pinkerton 
private  police  evidently  are  not 
obligated  to  report  such  emer¬ 
gencies  to  the  press. 

Unhelpful  PinkerlonK 

“A  lot  of  the  Pinkerton  men 
are  foi-mer  city  policemen  and 
are  used  to  dealing  with  the 
press,  but  they  are  under  orders 
of  the  Fair  Corporation  and 
they  sometimes  antagonize  the 
press,”  he  charged.  ‘‘We  can 
get  the  storj'  even  if  we  have 
to  work  10  times  as  hard  as 
necessary.  When  lost  kids  are 
well  cai*ed  for  and  quickly  re¬ 
turned  to  their  parents,  that  is 
happy  news  yet  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  get  it. 

“Reporters  hit  twice  as  hard 
when  they  are  aggravated  in 
doing  their  work,”  observed  Mr. 
McCarthy.  “Bill  Donoghue  and 
his  staff  are  savvy  —  they  are 
pros.  They  are  whipping  boys 
and  it’s  not  their  fault  when 
we  miss  stories.  They  themselves 
don’t  get  the  information  from 
the  Pinkertons.  The  individual 
Pinkerton  is  polite  and  courte¬ 
ous,  gives  dii’ections,  aids  people, 
does  a  good  job.  It’s  the  overall 
policy  that  causes  trouble.” 

Mr.  McCarthy  cited  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  the  fact  that  James 
Farmer,  an  integration  leader, 
planned  to  have  some  arrests 
made  in  order  to  establish  a 
court  test  case  of  whether  pick¬ 
eting  could  be  carried  out  on 
private  property  and  if  the  Fair 
area  is  legally  private  ground. 

“No  real  trouble  was  needed 
to  make  these  sought  arrests,” 
.said  Mr.  McCarthy,  “but  an 
obnoxious  Pinkerton  captain 
with  30  burly  cops  surrounded 
some  poor  little  girls  and  made 
a  big  production  of  rounding 
them  up.  They  gave  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  the  picketers  and  de¬ 
feated  their  own  purpose.” 

■Moloreyclc  (k>urier!> 

News  stories  are  dictated  by 
telephone  by  UPI  reporters,  but 
feature  stories  sometimes  are 
sent  to  headquarters  by  a  motor¬ 
cycle  courier,  who  claims  he 
makes  the  run  in  about  12  min¬ 
utes.  Five  or  six  stories  are 
handled  each  day. 

Francis  Stilley  is  chief  of 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  and 
25  different  AP  writers  have 
supplemented  his  woik  from 
time  to  time.  Stories  are  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Western  Union  tele¬ 
graph  and  by  telephone.  There 
are  many  local  requests  for  spe¬ 
cial  stories,  such  as  state  build- 
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ing  dedications  and  the  visits 
of  local  delegations  or  chamber 
of  commerce  groups. 

Ia»'l  .Seven  P<»und^ 

“I  worked  day  and  night  for 
the  first  60  hours  of  the  Fair, 
never  ate  and  lost  seven 
pounds,”  reported  Mr.  Stilley, 
who  at  last  is  settling  down  to 
more  or  less  routine,  although 
the  office  must  be  manned  16 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

Newspapers  over  the  country 
gave  good  play  to  a  series  of 
stories  Mr.  Stilley  wrote  alwut 
the  Fair  before  it  openetl. 

AP  photos  and  Wideworld 
have  a  separate  office  with  Jack 
Kanthal  in  charge  of  the  office 
and  Rubin  (Bob)  Goldberg  on 
duty  as  a  full-time  photogra¬ 
pher.  Two  or  three  AP  photog- 
i-aphers  are  assigned  there  all 
the  time  from  early  morning 
until  midnight.  The  office  has  a 
Wi  rephoto  transmitter  that  per¬ 
mits  the  sending  of  photos  di¬ 
rectly  to  any  part  of  the  world, 
four  telephones  connected  di- 
I'ectly  with  the  main  switch¬ 
board  in  the  New  Yoik  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  headquarters. 

Eight  or  10  pictures  go  out 
daily  over  the  main  network 
and  many  regional  retiuests 
(photos  of  the  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor  of  Pennsylv'ania,  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Mother  of  the  Year,  the 
governor  of  Maryland)  are 
filled  daily. 

The  New  York  Times:  Fair 
staff  is  the  biggest  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper,  but  it  will 
be  cut  after  the  Fair  settles 
into  its  Summer  routine.  The 
Times  office,  22  by  12  feet,  with 
eight  desks  and  typewriters,  is 
linked  to  the  home  office  by  tele¬ 
phone  (push-button)  and  by 
teletype  that  carries  copy  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  wire  room. 

Arthur  Gelb,  assistant  metro¬ 


politan  editor,  is  in  charge. 
With  him,  from  the  general 
news  staff,  are  Bob  Alden,  Phil 
Benjamin,  Homer  Bigart,  Wal¬ 
ter  Carlson,  Phil  Dougherty, 
John  Phillips,  Henry  Rajnnont 
and  Martin  Tolchin.  Frank 
Clines  has  the  night  trick  and 
is  relieved  on  his  days  off  by 
Bill  Farrell. 

(Jiilrliat  ('ulumn 

A  daily  column  of  chitchat, 
“At  the  Fair,”  is  written  on  a 
rotating  basis.  Gay  Talese  has 
it  for  the  first  month,  then  John 
Phillips  will  take  it  over.  John 
Lee,  financial-business  news,  is 
covering  business  news  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  industrial  exhibits. 
Dick  Shepard  has  the  cultural 
beat.  A  swing  trick  of  science 
reporters  covers  science  news. 
Marjorie  Rubin  left  the  music 
department  to  be  news  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  bureau.  Jim  Hayes 
works  the  teletype. 

When  stories  break  that  call 
for  specialists  —  in  art,  aero¬ 
space,  automobiles  —  Mr.  Gelb 
calls  upon  home  office  talent. 
Some  30  staff  members  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Times  the  day 
the  Fair  opened. 

.Souvenir  Cards 

It  is  expected  that  about  6,- 
000,000  visitors  to  the  Fair  this 
year  will  take  home  a  memento 
of  the  New  York  Times.  It  is 
a  card  that  summarizes  the 
most  important  story  in  the 
Times  on  any  day  the  visitor 
i-equests,  beginning  Sept.  18, 
1851,  the  date  the  Times  began 
publication.  The  souvenir  cards 
come  from  a  Mark  V  computer 
in  the  I.B.M.  Pavilion.  The  visi¬ 
tor  simply  writes  on  a  card  a 
significant  date  in  his  life;  the 
card  is  inserted  in  the  machine; 
a  card  comes  out  almost  im¬ 
mediately  with  that  day’s  sig¬ 


nificant  news  from  Times  files 
in  brief  headlines. 

If  a  gagster  should  ask  for 
news,  for  example,  of  April  22, 
9999,  the  machine  would  i.ssue 
this  rebuke;  “Since  the  date  you 
have  requested  is  still  in  the 
future,  we  will  not  have  access 
to  the  events  of  this  day  for 
2,934,723  days.” 

The  Times  also  operates  an 
exhibit  in  the  United  States 
Federal  Pavilion.  Under  a  large 
opaque  map,  news  bulletins 
from  the  Times  wire  room  ai>- 
pear  in  lights.  As  a  bulletin  ap¬ 
pears,  the  country  from  which 
it  emanates  lights  up  on  the 
map.  The  bulletins  are  prepared 
by  the  radio  broadcast  desk, 
which  prepares  hourly  broad¬ 
casts  for  WQXR,  under  .super¬ 
vision  of  Herb  Kesnei-,  radio 
news  broadcast  editor. 

Mural  C.untroversy 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  Fair  bureau  has  as  its 
chief  Ralph  Chapman  and  the 
staff,  operated  on  a  lotating 
system,  is  made  up  of  Joel  Sel- 
vin,  John  Rogers  and  Fred  Fer- 
i-etti.  Mr.  Rogers  broke  the  story 
about  a  mural  in  the  Jordan 
Pavilion  that  was  legarded  as 
anti-Israel.  Mayor  Wagner  de¬ 
manded  that  it  be  removed,  but 
it  remains  as  a  controversial 
exhibition. 

The  Herald  Tribune  carries 
Fair  news  and  featuie  stories 
and  a  calendar  every  day.  Pho¬ 
tographers  are  assigned  from 
the  home  office  on  a  rotating 
basis  as  the  news  warrants.  Mr. 
Chapman  worked  as  late  as  10 
p.m.  at  first,  but  tries  to  keep 
his  hours  flexible  to  meet  con¬ 
stantly  changing  coverage 
needs.  He  explained  that  news 
of  importance  dictates  staff 
changes. 


(Continued  on  jmge  58) 
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If  you  go  driving  around  shopping  for  tires,  you’re  just 
wasting  my  good  American^  Brand  gasoline. 

I  not  only  carry  tires  to  suit  practically  any  need,  I  put  awfully  attractive  prices  on  them.  AMOCO(g)  1 20  Super  Tires 
. . .  Atlas®  Grip-Safe®  and  Weathergard®  tires  . . .  whitewalls,  blackwalls,  tube-type,  tubeless  . . .  you  name  it. 
I’ve  got  it.  I  can  install  them  in  a  hurry,  and  you  don’t  even  need  cash.  Your  American  Oil  credit  card  will  do  fine, 
just  fine.  (With  it  you  can  get  easy  budget  terms.)  You  get  the  idea:  I’m  a  good  man  to  buy  tires 
from.  You  expect  more  from  American— and  you  get  it.  Your  American  Oil  Dealer 
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The  \eu'  York  Dnilu  AVm’s 
changes  photographers  on  the 
Fair  assignment  twice  a  week. 
Marty  Silber,  a  copy  boy,  is  the 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  five- 
desk  office  for  the  first  month. 
Rej)orters  and  photographers 
assigned  there  from  day  to  day 
use  a  direct  line  to  the  home 
office  and  they  use  their  own 
Western  Union  telex  operator. 

Public  Opinion  Pull 

A  36-foot  lighted  sign  marks 
the  New  York  Daily  News  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  Poll  Exhibit  in  the 
Hall  of  Education  on  the  Prome¬ 
nade  of  Industry.  Visitors  are 
invited  to  register  their  opin¬ 
ions  of  five  timely  topics  in  four 
secret  voting  machines.  The 
News  publishes  the  lesults  sev'- 
en  days  a  week.  At  the  front 
of  the  exhibit,  so  as  to  l)e  seen 
from  either  inside  or  outside  the 
building,  the  News  constnicted 
thi*ee  rev’olving  trylons.  In¬ 
serted  on  panels  on  the  trylons 
are  examples  of  the  News’  prize¬ 
winning  black  and  white  photos, 
color  prints  of  pictures  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Sunday  News 
Cohiroto  Magazine  and  specially 
drawn  color  illustrations  of 
comic  characters  which  appear 
in  the  News. 

Gerard  Patterson  is  bureau 
chief  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun.  Robert  Laird 
and  Judy  Phillipson  are  the  re¬ 
porters  and  Roger  Higgins  is 
the  photogjapher  permanently 
assigned  to  Flushing  Meadow. 
In  addition  to  other  stories  and 
pictures  throughout  the  paper, 
th"  W-T&S  daily  offers  “Your 
Daily  World’s  Fair  Page”  with 
a  schedule  of  events  for  the  day 
and  for  the  next  day. 

The  New  York  Pont  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  a  permanent  basis  by 
John  Cashman  and  Leonard 
Katz,  general  assignment  men, 
and  Jerry  Engel  and  Bill  Jaco- 
bellis,  photographers.  The  re¬ 
porters  telephone  their  stories 
from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  and  then 
use  Western  Union  from  3  to 
10  p.m. 

*Broads-and-Buozc' 

“It’s  the  broads  -  and  -  booze 
beat,”  explained  Mr.  Katz,  with 
a  laugh  as  he  came  in  frem  at¬ 
tending  two  press  parties  —  at 
the  Sinclair  Pavilion  and  one 
given  by  Carlsberg  Beer  in 
the  Brass  Rail  Danish  Gardens 
w  th  a  speech  by  the  Danish 
Ambassador. 

The  left-hand  two  columns  of 
the  New  York  Joumal-Ameri- 
ean’s  daily  Fair  page  are  de¬ 
voted  to  a  box  headed  “At  the 
Fair  Today  and  Tomorrow” 


with  subheads  “Keeping  Up 
With  the  News,”  “Today’s  Spe¬ 
cial  Events,”  “Tomorrow’s  Spe¬ 
cial  Events,”  “Today’s  Exhibit 
To  See,”  “Today’s  Re.staurant,” 
“Personality  of  the  Day,”  and 
“Attendance  at  the  Fair.”  The 
latter  department  records  the 
day’s  attendance  plus  attend¬ 
ance  on  past  days  and  the  total 
to  date. 

Joumal-American  City  Editor 
Edw’ard  A.  Mahar  had  Arthur 
Greenspan,  an  assistant  city 
editor,  go  out  to  the  Fair  a 
few  days  in  advance  of  the  oi>en- 
ing  and  prepare  for  extensive 
coverage.  Mort  Young,  Fair  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  is  assisted  during 
the  day  by  Helen  Sutton  and 
Don  Sheard,  reporters,  and 
Mike  Pearl  is  the  night  reporter. 
Three  regularly-assigned  pho¬ 
tographers,  Vic  DeLucia,  Jack 
O’Brien  and  A1  Robbins,  are 
aided  by  other  photographers  on 
important  days  and  are  relieved 
by  others  on  days  off.  Mel  Fin- 
kiestein  is  night  photographer. 

Important  Stor^' 

“We  consider  the  Fair  ver>' 
important  and  reader  interest 
in  it  is  holding  up  right  along, 
unlike  the  1939  Fair,”  reported 
Mr.  Mahar.  “We  often  start  the 
stor>’  on  page  one.” 

Bill  Slocum,  Joumal-Ameri¬ 
can  columnist,  is  a  feature  writ¬ 
er  at  the  Fair  and  columnists 
John  McClain,  Louis  Sobol, 
Jimmy  Cannon  and  Bob  Consi- 
dine  write  at  the  Fair  on  occa¬ 
sion. 

The  Journal  -  American  and 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  jointly  provide  latest  news 
and  traffic  bulletins  in  Woidd 
News  Reports  telecast  over 
closed  circuit  at  the  RCA  Pa¬ 
vilion  and  viewed  on  300  color 
receivers  at  the  Fair  six  times 
daily. 

Mews  Is  Telecast 

Kingsbury  Smith,  Journal- 
American  publisher,  read  the 
first  bulletin  relayed  to  the  tele¬ 
vision  studio  at  the  Fair  from 
the  city  room  of  the  newspaper. 
Foreign  and  domestic  news  dis¬ 
patches  supplied  by  the  news- 
j)aper’s  owm  correspondents  and 
United  Press  International  are 
prepared  in  the  city  room  under 
the  direction  of  the  editors.  Re¬ 
ports  are  then  flashed  by  tele¬ 
type  to  the  Fair  for  broadcast¬ 
ing. 

Kenneth  W.  Bilby,  RCA  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  remarked 
that  it  is  fitting  that  television 
celebrates  its  silver  anniversary 
in  color  on  the  same  spot  where 
it  was  bom  25  years  ago  at 
the  1939  New  York  World’s 
Fair. 

Frank  Engle,  marine  and 
aviation  editor,  is  bureau  chief 


for  the  Fairchild  Publications 
and  Fairchild  News  Service. 
James  Teague,  foreign  editor, 
works  at  the  bureau,  A  girl  sec¬ 
retary  from  the  home  office  is 
on  duly.  There  are  outside  and 
direct  office  telephones. 

When  the  $2,300,000  Ameri¬ 
can  Interiors  Pavilion  opened 
to  display  $10,000,000  worth  of 
home  furnishings,  Fairchild’s 
Home  Fuminlnngn  Daily  had 
nine  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  covering  the  story.  Spe¬ 
cialized  reporters  from  many 
publications  come  and  go  at  the 
bureau.  For  example,  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  News  covers  electronic 
developments  demonstrated  at 
the  Fair  and  Supermarket  News 
covere  food. 

iNutionul  News 

Mr.  Engle  said  that  recently 
at  the  Los  Angeles  airport  a 
girl  reijorter  told  him  the  Fair 
was  receiving  vast  publicity  out 
there  and  inquired  who  headed 
press  publicity.  He  told  her  Bill 
Donoghue  w'as  in  charge.  She 
asked  if  he  was  related  to  Frank 
Lee  Donoghue  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Express  and  was 
told  they  are  brothers  and  both 
formerly  worked  on  the  New 
York  Journal- Amemcan. 

Repoiieis  and  photographers 
are  assigned  on  a  day-to-dav 
basis  by  Newsday,  Long  Island, 
which  uses  16  photographers  in 
all.  On  one  day,  the  paper  was 
represented  by  Harv'ey  Ai'on- 
son,  reporter,  and  Marvdn  Suss- 
man,  Richard  Kraus  and  Clif- 
fo}'d  DeBear,  photographers. 

Fashion  Inloresi 

The  Amsterdam  News,  a  Ne¬ 
gro  weekly  with  75,000  circula¬ 
tion,  issued  a  20-page  World’s 
Fair  supplement  May  9.  Jimmy 
Booker  is  in  charge  of  the  News 
bureau  at  the  Fair  and  Cathy 
White,  woman’s  editor,  covers 
fashion  shows  and  events  of 
special  interest  to  women. 

Mr.  Booker  said  his  paper’s 
readers  are  interested  in  the 
Fair  and  that  it  showed  inte¬ 
gration  at  work.  He  pointed  out 
that  Frederick  S.  Weaver,  in 
charge  of  special  projects  for 
the  Thomas  J.  Deegan  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Fair’s  public  relations 
consultants,  and  Gale  Fisher, 
who  broadcasts  weather  and 
general  reports  on  the  Fair, 
are  Negroes  and  that  there  are 
Negroes  on  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  New  York  World’s 
Fa'r  1964-1965  Corporation. 

The  Long  Island  Press,  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  New¬ 
ark  Ev'>ning  News,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Courier  and  other  news¬ 
papers  have  desks  or  offices  in 
the  Press  Building  and  rotate 
staffers  in  covering  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  The  U,  S.  Information 
Agency  also  has  an  office  there. 


Controllers  Set 
Meeting  in  DaK  is 

The  financial  and  accou  ting 
executives  of  more  than  100 
daily  newspapers  of  the  U  .ited 
States  and  Canada  will  coi  .  ene 
in  Dallas  May  24-26  foi  the 
1964  National  Spring  Co. Ter¬ 
ence  of  the  Institute  of  Ne\  :jpa- 
per  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers  in  the  Sheraton-L.illas 
Hotel. 

The  program  features  di  cus- 
sion  groups  on  data  proces.-ing; 
computer  use  for  accounting  and 
typesetting;  punched  card  pro¬ 
cedures;  budgets  and  intiinal 
controls,  and  records  manage¬ 
ment. 

William  C.  Smellage,  s«cre- 
tary  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  is  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  in  charge  of  the 
event,  and  aiding  him  are  James 
Cohrs,  of  the  Dallas  accounting 
firm  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell 
&  Co.,  and  H.  J.  Emmins  .Mc¬ 
Cord,  controller  and  assistant 
secretary.  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram.  Mr.  Smellage  is  first 
vicepresident  of  the  Institute. 
The  president,  who  will  conduct 
the  opening  session,  is  Jack  W, 
Best,  controller,  News-Texan 
Inc.,  Arlington,  Texas. 

Another  presiding  officer  will 
be  John  H.  C.  Riley,  second  vice- 
president  of  INCFO,  who  is  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the 
Toronto  Star.  He  will  conduct  a 
general  session  on  Tuesday  at 
which  Jarman  Bass,  partner  in 
Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.,  Dallas, 
will  speak  on  “Analyzing,  Inter¬ 
preting  and  Digesting  a  Finan¬ 
cial  Statement.”  Lyle  L.  Erb,- 
director  of  personnel,  Copley 
Newspapers,  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
will  discuss  “Everyday  Person¬ 
nel  Problems.” 

Frank  E.  Warren,  secretary 
treasurer  of  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  is  chairman  of  speakers’ 
hospitality  for  the  Conference. 

• 

Jain  and  Dalmia  Held 
For  Breach  of  Trust 

New  Delhi 

Shanti  Prasad  Jain,  owner  of 
the  majority  interest  in  th 
Times  of  India,  and  Ram  Krish¬ 
na  Dalmia,  noted  industriali 
were  arrested  this  week  with  13 
other  persons  on  charges  of 
“criminal  breach  of  trust  funds.’ 
They  were  released  on  $525,0 
bail  each. 

The  case  involves  money  1 
longing  to  Dalmia  Jain  Airway 
Ltd.,  one  of  the  many  entei 
prises  controlled  by  Mr.  Jai 
and  Mr.  Dalmia.  The  latter  w 
released  from  a  previous  tw 
year  jail  term  a  few  days  ag 
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.ogging  is  one  of  ten  industrial  markets  served  by  John  Deere  Equipment 

1  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  industrial  story,  telephone  or  write: 

Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309, 792-4181 


In  half  ah  man  operating  a  tractor-mounted  I 

■John  Deere.^jhtaboom  ’  can  load  a  10-cord  truck  u^ith 'enough 
pulpwood  torfuihe  4,000  Manhattan  telephone  direcfor^s. 


Joe  Beiley,  All  Florida  magazine's  creative  director,  is  surrounded  by 
six  lovelies  on  South  American  tour. 


The  pictures  hei*e  are  from  a 
kind  of  rujrged  assigmnient  that 
comes  to  all  press  photographers 
sooner  or  later  —  in  this  case, 
beautiful  girls  in  everything 
from  evening  gowns  to  mink 
bikinis. 

Recently,  six  Florida  beauty 
queens  spent  three  weeks  on  a 
good-will  tour  through  South 
America.  Sponsored  by  Florida 
Fashion  Tours  Inc.,  they  bright¬ 
ened  palace  receptions,  televi¬ 
sion  screens  and  charity  hos¬ 
pitals. 

“Las  bellas  senoritas,”  all  of 
them  holders  of  queenly  titles, 
including  Miss  Florida,  staged 
fashion  shows  wherever  they 
went.  Proceeds  were  given  to 
local  charities. 

All  Florida,  the  Perry  Pub¬ 
lications  magazine  in  19  news¬ 
papers,  had  Joe  Bailey,  creative 
director,  cover  the  tour. 

Joe  says  he  was  hesitant 
about  making  the  trip.  “But  as 
soon  as  I  mentioned  it  to  my 
wife,”  Joe  claims,  “she  insisted 
that  I  just  couldn’t  miss  this 
fabulous  opiK>rtunity.  Her  de¬ 
light  in  the  prospect  left  no 
doubt  in  my  mind.” 


Florida's  goodwill  ambassador  appear  on  national  tv  network  in  Bogota. 


accompanying  the  beauty  covered  his  flashgun  was  defec-  riving  exactly  one  minute  too 
queens,  people  I'ecognized  him  tive.  But  even  with  the  help  of  late  to  photograph  the  girls 


The  ‘Tourist’ 

Joe  found  to  his  dismay  that 
the  men  in  Bogota  all  wore  dark 
suits  exclusively.  “I  took  almost 
all  light  suits  and  couldn’t  have 
looked  more  like  a  tourist  if  I 
had  tried,”  he  recalls. 


on  the  street  and  called,  “Oh, 
you’re  the  photographer  for  the 
pretty  ghrls.”  This  friendliness, 
Joe  adds,  was  an  indication 
of  the  warm  reception  which 
greeted  the  tour  group  in  the 
Colombian  capital. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  a 


a  Peace  Corps  member  who 
spoke  Spanish,  it  took  Joe  for¬ 
ever  to  explain  his  predicament 
to  a  photography  shop  sales¬ 
man. 

“Finally,  after  pawing 
through  almost  the  entire  stock 
of  flashguns,”  Joe  relates,  “I 


with  the  President.” 

Itoof  Studio 

Because  of  the  girls’  heavy 
schedule,  Joa  took  most  of  his 
photographs  on  the  roof  of  the 
hotel  where  they  could  work 
in  a  few  minutes  of  posing  be- 


This  was  the  reason,  Joe  fig-  scheduled  meeting  with  the  found  the  correct  type.”  tween  receptions,  meals,  fittings 


ures,  that  even  when  he  wasn’t  President  of  Colombia,  Joe  dis-  He  hurried  to  the  palace,  ar-  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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Photography 

(Con-tivufd  from  patfc  (50) 


and  shows.  He  found  the  view 
from  the  roof  made  a  hiphly 
effective  backdrop. 

“The  sky  was  overcast  al¬ 
most  the  entire  time  we  were 
in  Bopota,”  Joe  says,  “and  this 
proved  to  be  an  asset  in  this 


By  Dick  Hitt 

Uallati  Times  Herald  Staff 

Robert  H.  Jackson,  29,  of  the 
Dalliis  Timss  Herald  was  voted 
recipient  of  the  mightiest  case 
of  indigestion  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  on  May  4. 

You  may  have  heard  he  also 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
superb  photograph  of  the  in¬ 
stant  of  Lee  Harv'ey’s  Oswald’s 
murder. 

He  won  the  prize  on  his  lunch 
hour. 

As  a  photographer  for  the 
Times  Herald,  Bob  Jackson  ob¬ 
serves  a  more  eccentric  lunch 
hour  than  most  citizens :  He  eats 
whenever  time  and  the  news 
vagaries  of  a  city  allow.  In  Mon¬ 
day’s  case,  his  lunch  hour  turned 
out  to  be  a  standing-up  session 
from  1:15  to  1:45  p.m.,  with  a 
cardboard  cup  of  cold  chili  and 
a  carton  of  milk.  He  had  it  while 
standing  in  the  teleprinter  room 
of  the  Times  Herald,  in  the 
midst  of  some  of  his  bosses  and 


type  of  fashion  photography.’’ 

He  shot  over  400  color  and 
black/white  photographs  on 
Ektrachrome-X  and  Tri-X  ex¬ 
clusively. 

All  Florida’s  cover  picture,  in 
color,  was  of  Lanita  Kent,  Miss 
Miami  Fiesta,  modeling  a  native 
ruana.  A  four-page  story  using 
12  of  Joe  Bailey’s  pictures,  ap¬ 
peared  inside  under  the  head¬ 
ing:  “Models  for  a  Good  Neigh- 


col  leagpies  who,  with  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  burning  eyes  and 
clammy  hands,  were  darting 
among  the  wire  service  machines 
looking  for  word  of  the  Pulitzer 
winners. 

Fashion  Shuts  First 

Jackson  had  been  in  on  the 
vigil  since  shortly  after  1  p.m., 
when  he  had  returned  from  an 
assignment  that  was  of  some¬ 
thing  less  than  Pulitzer  urgency 
—  two  fashion  shots  for  the 
women’s  page. 

The  Times  Herald  had  been 
alerted  by  Associated  Press  that 
the  names  of  the  Pulitzer  win¬ 
ners  would  be  announced  soon 
after  3  p.m.  Eastern  Daylight 
Time  —  1  p.m.  Dallas  time. 

The  wire  room  of  the  Times 
Herald  contains  nine  wire-serv¬ 
ice  machines  along  one  wall, 
and  a  bank  of  five  Western  Un¬ 
ion  printers  on  the  other. 


bor  Policy.’’ 

Joe  says  that  “even  now 
friends  enjoy  kidding  me  about 
what  a  tough  assignment  it  was 
—  to  have  to  photograph  six 
lovely  young  ladies  for  six  days 
in  South  America.  I  will  always 
be  grateful  that  I  returned  with 
good,  usable  i)ictures  for  the 
magazine.  Otherwise,  no  one 
would  have  ever  believed  I  spent 
any  of  the  time  working.’’ 


Plus  James  F.  Chambers  Jr., 
the  president  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald;  Felix  R.  McKnight,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  editor, 
and  Jim  Wilson,  a  copy  boy. 
There  also  were  five  or  six  re¬ 
porters  at  all  times  and,  of 
course,  Jackson  with  fragments 
of  his  lunch. 

Virtually  Every  Award 

Thi-oughout  the  newspaper 
there  has  been  an  air  of  cautious 
confidence  that  Jackson’s  photo 
was  Pulitzer.  (Jackson,  under¬ 
standably,  was  afraid  to  share 
this  feeling.)  After  all,  it  had 
won  virtually  every  award  al¬ 
ready,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Lenin  Peace  Prize  and  the 
plaque  as  Outstanding  Young 
Farmer  of  Sylacauga,  Ala. 

But  it’s  a  committee  that 
votes  on  the  Pulitzer,  not  his 
Dallas  confreres;  so  as  1  p.m. 
came  and  went,  suspense  waxed 
and  confidence  waned.  As  each 
minute  passed  with  no  news, 
Jackson’s  eyes  looked  more  like 
a  beagle’s,  and  it  appeared  he 
was  going  to  talk  everyone  out 
of  his  confidence. 

The  machines  were  all  busily 
clattering,  but  with  the  wrong 
kind  of  news. 

After  about  10  minutes  of 
starring,  Jackson  remembered 
he  hadn’t  had  lunch.  He  dashed 
to  the  office  snack  bar,  got  that 


cup  of  chili,  a  package  of  c«  n 
chips  and  the  carton  of  n  k 
and  returned  to  the  photo  i  b 
where  he  set  down  the  food  a  d 
walked  a  few  feet  over  to  tue 
wire  room. 

Mob  M«»vement 

As  each  bell  rang  and  k«  >'s 
clacked,  the  mob  in  the  ro<  n 
shifted  to  the  front  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  involved. 

At  about  1:20  p.m.,  someone 
yelled,  “What’s  this?”  as  a  story 
was  moving  on  the  AP  wire. 
Then  the  mass  dash  to  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  story  was  say¬ 
ing,  “BRITAIN  ACCUSED 
YEMEN  AND  THE  UNITED 
ARAB  REPUBLIC  .  .  .” 

That  story,  on  the  main  wire, 
ran  about  nine  or  10  minutes. 

Then  it  ceased,  bells  rang, 
and  nine  Times  Herald  adults 
crammed  into  a  three-foot-by- 
18-inch  space  in  front  of  the 
machine  to  read  what  was  com¬ 
ing  next.  The  letters  rattled  off 
on  the  paper: 

BK#DF*%QMV#$XBJ#C* 

ZYKPLA 

Wire  trouble  usually  picks  a 
time  like  this  to  begin.  It  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  minutes,  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  paper  with  that 
drunken-monkey  gibberish. 

Then  silence.  The  seconds 
passed.  A  bell  rang,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  jumped  back  into  life: 

THE  QUICK  BROWN  FOX 
JUMPED  OVER  THE  LAZY 
DOG’S  BACK. 

The  test  patterns  continued. 

Lunch  Getting  (iuld 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  photo 
lab,  Jackson’s  lunch  was  getting 
cold.  He  remembered  to  go  back 
for  it.  He  took  three  spoonfuls 
of  chili,  then  ripped  open  the 
bag  of  Chip-O’s.  They  all  fell 
to  the  floor. 

He  picked  them  up,  threw 
them  into  a  wastebasket,  and 
heard  a  mighty  cheer  coming 
from  the  mob  in  the  wireroom. 
There  was  an  orange  blur  as  he 
shot  into  the  wireroom. 

In  there,  they  were  reading: 
“Robert  H.  Jackson,  29,  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  an  “outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  news  photogra¬ 
phy”  for  his  photograph  of  the 
slaying  of  Lee  Haiwey  Oswald 
by  Jack  Ruby  .  .  .’  ” 

He  walked  dazedly  back  to  get 
his  bowl  of  chili.  He  made  it 
about  halfway  through  the  bowl 
before  the  claps  on  the  back  and 
the  shouting  in  his  ears  made 
lunch  an  unfeasible  project. 

For  one  thing,  Jackson  had  to 
go  and  get  the  negative  of  the 
prize-winning  photo,  since  he 
will  be  getting  more  requests  for 
prints.  To  get  it,  he  had  to  walk 
to  Dallas  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  —  which  has 
been  keeping  the  negative  in  its 
vault. 


Ulcer?  No,  Merely 
A  Peptic  ‘Pulitzer’ 

(Reprinted  'from  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  of  May  5) 
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■  The  venturesome  spirit  seems  always  to  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  oil.  Since  the  beginning,  wildcatters  have  been 
willing  to  stake  everything  on  the  hope  that  there  would 
be  more  than  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Some  have 
prospered.  Many  have  gone  broke.  Though  the  oilman 
today  is  steadily  improving  his  tools  and  technology,  every 
exploratory  well  is  still  a  big  and  expensive  gamble. 

Even  so,  American  oilmen's  venturesome  spirit  has  taken 
them  to  every  part  of  the  world.  Their  tremendous 
investment  in  these  overseas  ventures  brings  trade  and 
employment  to  emerging  countries,  keeps  the  United 
States  economy  abreast  of  world  competition,  and  helps  to 


A  40,000-barrels-per-day  refinery  in 
Spain  jointly  owned  by  Marathon,  the 
Spanish  government  and  private  Spanish 
interests,  went  on  stream  early  in  March. 
The  refinery  processes  crude  oil  from 
Marathon's  substantial  production  in  Libya. 


strengthen  the  unity  of  the  Free  World.  Marathon's  part 
in  this  modern  saga  of  enterprise  has  carried  its 
operations  to  13  countries  on  five  continents. 

MARATHON  OIL  COMPANY 

FINDLAY  OHIO 
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Release  and  Waiver —  | 
2  Rulings  on  Libel 

By  Albert  ^  ooilruff  Gray 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

By  Any  Other  Name 


In  a  suit  for  libel  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
entered  a  defense  that  a  general 
release  had  been  given  to  the 
author  of  the  alleged  libelous 
statement  and  all  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  libel  or  its  publi¬ 
cation  were  absolv'ed  from  lia¬ 
bility.  That  defense  was  sus¬ 
tained  and  has  now  been  affirmed 
on  appeal.  (132  S.E.2d  752) 

The  complaint  in  this  action 
was  that  on  or  about  Nov.  1, 
1960,  one  Clyde  Patton  stated  to 
a  reporter  that  Robert  McFar¬ 
land  was  guilty  of  stealing 
timber  belonging  to  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 

The  publisher  admitted  the 
publication  of  the  story,  but  con¬ 
tended  that  it  was  privileged  as 
a  matter  of  public  concern. 
Further,  it  asserted  in  its  de¬ 
fense  that  a  voluntary  settle¬ 
ment  for  $1  had  been  made  by 
Clyde  Patton  to  the  plaintiff, 
Robert  McFarland,  containing  a 
release  from  all  actions  for 
damages. 

The  action  against  the  news¬ 
paper  was  dismissed  and  McFar¬ 
land  appealed. 

“It  is  well  settled,”  said  the 
court  in  sustaining  the  dismissal, 
“that  all  who  take  part  in  the 
publication  of  a  libel  or  who 
procure  or  command  libelous 
matter  to  be  published  may  be 
sued  by  the  person  defamed 
either  jointly  or  severally  .  .  . 

“The  release  of  Patton  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  release  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company.  Most  of  the  courts 
have  continued  to  hold  that  a 
release  to  one  of  two  wrong¬ 
doers  is  a  complete  surrender  of 
any  cause  of  action  against  the 
other  with  regard  to  the  suffic¬ 
iency  of  the  compensation  actu¬ 
ally  received.” 

*  *  « 

WAIVER  OF  CONROENCE 

An  application  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Point  Pleasant 
(N.  J.)  Leader  to  strike  out  in¬ 
terrogatories  in  a  suit  brought 
for  an  allegedly  libelous  editorial 
was  denied.  (197  Atl.  2d  416) 

Headed  “Insist  on  Right  to 
Know,”  the  editorial  accused  a 
police  officer  of  performing  his 
duties  in  a  wrongful  and  objec¬ 
tionable  manner  like  a  “Little 
Caesar.” 

The  interrogatories  included: 

“What  do  you  mean  by  the 
words  ‘Little  Caesar?' 

“State  what  you  mean  by  the 


words  ‘Creates  a  police  state  in 
the  community,’  and  describe  in 
detail  the  factual  instances  sup¬ 
porting  your  contention  that  a 
police  state  existed  in  Point 
Pleasant  on  July  24,  1963,  in¬ 
cluding  names,  addresses  and 
positions  of  all  persons  inv’olved 
and  all  other  sources  of  your 
information.” 

Under  a  New  Jersey  statute, 
“A  person  engaged  on,  connected 
with  or  employed  by  a  news¬ 
paper  has  a  privilege  to  refuse 
to  disclose  the  source,  author, 
means,  agency  or  person  from  or 
through  whom  any  information 
published  in  such  newspaper 
was  procur(“d,  obtained,  supplied, 
furnishe<l  or  delivered.” 

Refusing  to  excuse  the  pub¬ 
lishers  from  responding  to  these 
interrogatories,  the  court  said, 
“The  publishers  claim  that  the 
information  sought  falls  within 
the  ambit  of  confidential  com¬ 
munications  between  newspaper¬ 
men  and  their  informants,  thus 
conferring  a  privilege  of  non¬ 
disclosure.” 

However,  the  court  said,  “the 
voluntary  injection  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  of  the  defenses  of  fair 
comment,  good  faith,  truth  and 
lack  of  malice,  while  conceivably 
not  within  the  scope  of  a  w’aiver 
as  defined  by  the  statute,  can 
nevertheless  be  view’ed  as  an  act 
constituting  an  effective  vraiv'er 
as  such. 

“Thus  when  the  requests  for 
the  facts  which  supported  this 
editorial  and  the  sources  of  said 
facts  are  considered,  it  becomes 
readily  apparent  that  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  confidence  which  the 
publishers  may  in  good  faith 
have  undertaken,  must  yield  to 
the  general  liability  of  every 
person  to  give  testimony  upon 
all  facts  inquired  of  in  a  court 
of  justice  .  .  . 

“Where,  as  in  the  present 
case,  a  newspaper  has  been  sued 
for  libel,  the  choice  of  whether 
the  statutory  protection  is  to  be 
sought,  is  initially  left  to  the 
publisher.  But  where,  as  here, 
the  publishers  go  farther  than 
simply  attempting  to  defend 
solely  on  the  ground  that  the 
editorial  was  not  defamatory, 
they  cannot  then  set  forth  what¬ 
ever  defense  is  favorable  to  their 
position  and  the  plead  the  privil¬ 
ege  to  prevent  any  disclosure  of 
the  detrimental  facts.” 


Advertisements  regularly  appear  in  E&P  gently  ad¬ 
monishing  writers  and  editors  to  capitalize  such  pro¬ 
prietary  terms  as  Coke  (a  registered  designation  for 
Coca-Cola),  Scotch  in  reference  to  transparent  tape, 
Band-Aid  (a  prepared  bandage).  Dacron-  (a  synthetic 
fabric).  Teletype,  and  many  others. 

Lawyers  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  such 
trademarks  assiduously  write  letters  to  editors  in  whose 
publications  the  terms  have  appeared  in  improper  form 
— that  is  to  say,  uncapitalized,  as  generic  terms.  Usually 
the  tone  is  one  of  persuasion  or  gentle  admonition ;  some¬ 
times,  however,  it  is  peremtory.  On  these  occasions 
the  innocent  misuser  of  a  trademark  may  wonder  whether 
he  has  laid  himself  open  to  sterner  action  than  a  reproof. 

Trademarks  are  valuable  property,  and  by  failure 
to  exercise  diligence  in  protecting  their  rights  in  trade¬ 
marks,  the  owners  may  lose  them.  This  is  the  reason 
for  the  advertisements  and  the  letters.  Most  publica¬ 
tions,  out  of  consideration  for  trademark  owners  (many 
of  whom  are  advertisers),  acquiesce  in  using  them  in 
proper  form.  But  the  owner  has  no  recourse  against 
a  publication  that  uses  his  trademark  improperly.  He 
can  only  remonstrate. 

More  often  newspapers  and  other  publications  de¬ 
liberately  avoid  proprietary  names  rather  than  give  them 
free  advertising.  Many  a  stylebook,  for  example,  pre¬ 
scribes  slide  fastener  (a  generic  term)  in  place  of 
Zipper  (a  trademark).  But  this  is  all  in  vain;  the 
proprietary  right  in  zipper  was  lost  for  want  of  effort 
to  preserve  it.  The  same  thing  happened  to  aspirin, 
escalator,  milk  of  magnesia,  linoleum,  and  shredded 
wheat,  according  to  Robert  U.  Brown,  writing  in  his 
“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  department  in  E&P  of  Jan.  12, 
1957. 

Trademark  is  one  word;  not  trade  mark  or  trade-mark. 
Most  combinations  with  trade,  however,  are  two  words: 
trade  name,  trade  practice,  trade  wind.  Other  exceptions: 
tradesfolk,  tradesmen. 


Wayward  Words 

Stage  is  journalese  for  present,  exhibit,  offer,  put  on, 
perform.  There  is  a  tendency  to  discourage  its  use  ex¬ 
cept  in  reference  to  performances  that  are  given  on  a 
stage,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  most  acceptable  sense. 
Stage  a  comeback  is  a  cliche.  Stage  as  a  verb  in  the 
senses  under  discussion  here  is  so  worn  it  might  as  well 
be  avoided.  As  a  noun,  stage  survives  in  the  West  as 
the  name  for  the  vehicle  that  is  called  a  bus  elsewhere. 
It  is  applied  only  to  vehicles  in  interurban  service.  Even 
the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission  employs  the 
term  stage  lines  in  reference  to  bus  lines  in  its  official 
documents. 

*  *  * 

In  many  contexts,  promptly  is  driving  at  once,  im¬ 
mediately,  and  right  away  to  the  wall,  and  not  altogether 
justifiably.  Promptness  implies  action  that  meets  a 
demand  or  limitation  of  some  kind:  “We  pay  our  bills 
promptly”;  “Meet  me  at  the  theater  promptly  at  eight.” 
Promptly  seems  inexactly  used  of  an  act  that  merely 
follows  upon  something:  “When  he  won  the  lawsuit,  he 
promptly  tore  up  the  contract.”  Is  promptly  worth  pre¬ 
serving  in  the  sense  of  meeting  an  obligation  or  require¬ 
ment?  Discriminating  writers,  to  judge  from  the  way 
they  use  the  word,  seem  to  think  so. 
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Industry  and  community  leaders  are  proving  these  days  that 
efficiency  and  beauty  can  join  hands.  A  working  America  need  not 
be  an  ugly  America  .  .  .  Industry  is  spreading  its  land-hungry 
plants  in  the  lush  green  countryside  because  good  roads,  trucks 
and  autos  make  such  locations  both  practical  and  profitable.  These 
plants  tap  fresh  labor  resources  and  command  an  unimpeded  flow 
of  supplies  and  products  over  highways  radiating  everywhere  .  .  . 
Communities  find  that  spacious  industrial  parks  mesh  with  the 
job  and  service  needs,  too,  of  the  millions  of  people  migrating 
toward  sod  and  sunlight.  Adjacent  urban  centers  also  feel  a 
quickened  pulse  .  .  .  And  the  “beauty  part”  of  all  this  is  that  these 
trends,  based  on  the  motor  truck’s  triumphs  over  time  and  dis¬ 
tance,  are  making  industrial  America  more  beautiful.  AMERICAN 
TRUCKING  INDUSTRY.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036.  The  Wheels  That  Go  Everywhere. 


Tv  Critic  Suggests 
Sharper  Criticism 


STRICTLY  IN  MISSOURI — Joe  Sharpe,  advertising  director  of  the 
Joplin  Globe,  welcomes  Abigail  ("Dear  Abby")  Van  Buren  at  the 
airport  to  escort  her  to  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner.  She  told  about 
her  experience  in  writing  a  lovelorn  column  which  runs  in  more  than 
600  newspapers  (via  McNaught  Syndicate). 


A  television  criticism  column, 
“A  Closer  Look,”  is  written  and 
distributed  to  11  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  600,000  by 
Ernie  Kreiling  (322  Mellow 
Lane,  La  Canada,  Calif.  91011). 

Newspapers  should  carry 
more  incisive  criticism  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  less  promotional  news 
and  reviews,  Mr.  Kreiling  be¬ 
lieves.  He  wrote  in  a  recent 
column : 

“I’m  not  sure  what  effect,  if 
any,  the  critics  have  on  the 
broadcasters,  but  it’s  probably 
not  great.  If  a  columnist  is 
favorable,  he’s  obviously  a  pretty 
perceptive  fellow;  if  he’s  criti¬ 
cal,  he  suddenly  becomes  just 
another  bum  who  happens  to 
write  for  a  newspaper. 

“The  point  is  that  the  critics 
collectively  probably  more  ac¬ 
curately  represent  general  pub¬ 
lic  feeling  and  sentiment  than 
they  are  given  credit  for,  and 
their  voice  is  an  important, 
albeit  an  ignored  one. 

“But  if  the  critics  follow  the 
course  I’ve  suggested,  that  of 
increasing  public  awareness  of 
their  role  in  our  systems  and  if 
the  writers  continue  to  reflect, 
even  partially,  the  interests  and 
attitudes  of  their  readers,  there’s 


Washington  Post 
Buys  CBS’  Vote 
Profile  Analysis 

The  Washington  Post  and  its 
affiliates  have  purchased  news¬ 
paper  rights  to  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System’s  Vote  Pro¬ 
file  Analysis  (VP A)  for  its  Nov. 
3  election  stories,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Fred  W.  Friendly, 
president  of  CBS  News,  and 
J.  R.  Wiggins,  Post  editor. 

VPA  is  a  method  of  analysis 
which  gives  information  on 
voting  performance  among  eth¬ 
nic,  religrious,  demographic  and 
other  groups,  and  permits  early 
determination  of  the  outcome  of 
election  contests. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service  also  will  offer  its 
subscribers  news  stories  based 
on  the  information  included  in 
VPA.  A  Post  affiliate,  News¬ 
week,  also  will  use  the  data. 

The  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service 
have  a  similar  agreement. 
(E&P,  April  25,  page  54). 


still  one  major  weakness  in  the 
system  that  holds  significant 
criticism  to  a  minimum.  Until 
now  I’ve  talked  about  the  role 
of  critics  who  are  writing  and 
being  read.  But  an  equally  im¬ 
portant  aspect  is  the  criticism 
that  doesn’t  get  written. 

“I  would  think  it  would  be 
great  fun  and  very  satisfying 
for  them  to  take  on  a  greater 
competitor  in  verbal  combat. 

“But  generally  this  isn’t  done, 
and  the  state  of  television  criti¬ 
cism,  however  you  may  appraise 
it,  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the 
limited  space  newspapers  give 
it.” 

«  *  * 

HILARIOUS  ETK^UETTE 

The  May  selection  for  con¬ 
densation  into  12  installments 
of  Books  In  The  News,  monthly 
serial  service  of  the  Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate,  is  “I  Try  To  Behave 
Myself:  Peg  Bracken’s  Eti¬ 
quette  Book.” 

There  are  hilarious  but  help¬ 
ful  chapters  on  such  matters  as 
table  manners,  tipping,  tele¬ 
phone  techniques,  gift-giving 
and  forthright  advice  on  parent- 
child  relationships.  Each  in¬ 
stallment  has  an  appropriate 
Hilary  Knight  illustration. 


Press  Institute 
In  Philippines 

Manila 

The  Philippine  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  modelled  after  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  at  Columbia 
University,  has  been  founded 
here  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Carlos 
P.  Romulo,  president  of  the 
University  of  the  Philippines. 
Original  incorporators  include 
Dr.  Romulo,  president;  Joaquin 
P.  Roces,  Manila  Times;  Hans 
Menzi,  Manila  Daily  Bulletin; 
P.  K.  Macker,  Philippines  Her¬ 
ald;  Oscar  Lopez,  Manila  Chron¬ 
icle;  and  Ramon  Roces,  of 
Roces  Publications. 


PS  for  Weekend 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 
PostScript,  a  weekend  maga¬ 
zine,  has  replaced  the  Amuse¬ 
ment  TVariety  magazine  in  the 
Ashtabula  Star  -  Beacon.  The 
weekend  church  section  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  new  maga¬ 
zine,  along  with  women’s  fea¬ 
tures,  pictures,  comics,  and  tv 
log;s.  Ross  Smith,  editor  and 
managing  editor,  won  a  prize 
for  naming  the  supplement. 


Southam  Fellows 
Include  Woman 
For  First  Time 

Toronto 

Winners  of  four  1964  South¬ 
am  Newspaper  Fellowships  are: 

Marilyn  Cooper,  29,  copy  and 
makeup  editor  in  the  women’s 
department  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail; 

Arnold  Bruner,  37,  feature 
writer  with  the  Toronto  Star; 

Allan  Fotheringham,  31,  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Vancouver  Sun; 

Alan  Morton,  34,  reporter 
with  the  Hamilton  Spectator. 

The  winners  will  spend  from 
September  to  May  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  studying  in 
any  division.  Only  Mr.  Fother¬ 
ingham  holds  a  university  de¬ 
gree. 

Miss  Cooper,  who  studied  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Ryerson  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Toronto,  is  the 
first  woman  named  since  the 
awards  started  two  years  ago. 
She  began  her  newspaper  career 
in  1955  as  a  sports  writer  with 
the  Calgary  Albertan.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  she  went  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  covered  the  Olympic 
Games  for  the  Melbourne  Her¬ 
ald. 

She  returned  to  Calgary  and 
worked  for  both  the  Albertan 
and  the  Herald.  She  was  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  city  editor  of 
the  Albertan.  In  1961  she  visited 
Hong  Kong  and  stayed  there  to 
work  for  a  magazine  and  the 


U. S.  Information  Service.  She 
joined  the  Globe  and  Mail  last 
year. 

Southam  Press  underwrites 
each  fellow’s  salary  for  the  year 
up  to  $7,500  and  pays  all  fees 
and  the  cost  of  moving  out  of 
town  winners  and  their  families 
to  and  from  Toronto. 

• 

Police  Chief  Favors 
Naming  of  Juveniles 

SAcaiAMENTO,  Calif. 

Newspapers  here  adopted  a 
policy  of  printing  the  names  of 
juvenile  law  offenders  following 
a  request  by  Police  Chief  James 

V.  Hicks,  who  believes  publicity 
will  deter  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  an¬ 
nounced  names  will  be  used 
whenever  acts  are  deemed  suffi¬ 
ciently  serious  to  warrant  such 
action. 

The  Sacramento  Union  said 
it  will  publicize  names  of  youth¬ 
ful  offenders  after  the  first  re¬ 
corded  offense. 

• 

Contest  for  $600 

Chicago 

“Fishing  Is  Family  Fun”  is 
the  topic  selected  for  the  1964 
James  A.  Henshall  Award  for 
interpretive  reporting  of  sport 
fishing.  The  contest,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Fishing  Tackle 
Manufacturers  Association,  is 
open  to  any  outdoors  writer, 
staff  or  free-lance  for  any 
newspaper,  magazine,  press  as¬ 
sociation,  or  feature  service  in 
the  United  States.  Prizes  of 
$300,  $200  and  $100  are  offered. 
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ITT  congratulates  Earl  Foell. 

The  Deadline  Club  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has 
conferred  its  award  for  UN  correspondence 
on  Earl  Foell  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  The  award  was  sponsored  this  year 
by  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation. 


Congratulations,  Mr.  Foell,  for  your 
“...distinguished  United  Nations  corre¬ 
spondence  based  on  journalistic  initiative, 
sound  interpretation,  devotion  to  the 
precepts  of  freedom  of  information  and  a 
demonstrated  understanding  of  world 
organization  problems.” 


worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 


ITT 


Irv  Kupcinet  Praises 
Publicity  People’s  Aid 


By  Ray  ErMiii 

Publicitj'  people  desei^’e  and 
are  jjettinn  respect  and  repaid 
from  newspapermen,  Irv  Kupci¬ 
net,  who  has  written  “Kup’s 
Column”  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Timcft  for  21  years,  believes. 

“Newspapermen  have  a  new 
attitude  toward  publicity  iieo- 
ple,”  Mr.  Kuiicinet  said  in  an 
infonnal  talk  to  the  Publishers’ 
Publicity  Association,  represent¬ 
ing  130  New  York  book  publish¬ 
ers,  at  a  monthly  luncheon  at 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York.  “I  know  I  could  not  write 
my  six  columns  a  week  and 
stage  the  three-hour  ‘Kup’s 
Show’  on  television  at  midnight 
each  Saturday  without  the  ac¬ 
tive  aid  of  publicity  people  in 
Chicago,  Holl>’Avood,  New  York 
and  Washington.” 

Kup  said  he  had  read  an  an¬ 
nouncement  in  a  New  York 
newspajier  of  the  organization 
by  publicity  women  of  SOAP, 
the  letters  of  which  mean  noth¬ 
ing.  The  new  group’s  motto  is 
“You  wash  one  hand  and  I’ll 
wash  the  other.” 

Oiillcl  fur  Aulliors 

“My  column  is  a  great  outlet 
for  authoi*s,”  Kup  said.  “I  like 
to  get  anecdotes  about  the  au¬ 
thor  or  book  and  I  like  a  laugh 
in  it.  The  column  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  having  a  social 
conscience  and  it  tries  to  tell 
not  only  what  the  public  wants 
but  what  it  needs.  Exclusivity 
is  important.  What  I  write 
about  a  book  whets  the  appetite 
of  the  reader  for  reading  the 
whole  lxK)k. 

“I  do  not  downgrade  pub¬ 
licity  people,”  he  concluded.  “All 
suggestions  are  helpful.” 

Kup  told  E&P  that  he  goes 
to  the  office  to  work  at  9  a.m., 
usually  has  an  interview  lunch¬ 
eon  and  tries  to  meet  a  1  p.m. 
deadline  for  the  next  morning’s 
column.  He  goes  home  to  Chi¬ 
cago’s  North  Side  about  6  for 
dinner  and  relaxation  with  his 
family.  From  10  p.m.  to  2  a.m. 
he  makes  rounds  of  night  clubs 
for  news.  His  column  carries 
about  30  or  40  items  and  av¬ 
erages  50  names  six  days  a 
week. 

He  is  a  great  user  of  the 
telephone,  local  and  long-dis¬ 
tance,  and  telegp-aphs  a  lot  and 
does  leagues  of  leg  work.  He 
finds  his  weekly  three-hour  tele¬ 
vision  show  is  helpful  to  the 
column,  as  he  makes  contacts 
with  more  celebrities  that  way. 


He  estimates  his  column  is  about 
90  percent  news  with  some 
humor  worked  in. 


Kup,  one  of  the  busiest  news- 
pajjermen  in  the  country,  found 
time  a  year  ago  to  write  a  book 
about  Chicago.  During  the  foot¬ 
ball  season,  he  has  gone  on  the 
road  to  breadcast  the  games  of 
the  Chicago  Bears  professional 
team  for  15  years.  He  himself 
learned  to  play  football  on  the 
sidewalks  of  Chicago,  played  for 
Northwestern  University  and 
the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
where  he  received  a  journalism 
degree  in  1934.  He  was  selected 
for  the  1935  College  All-Star 
football  team  and  started  a  pro 
football  career  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Eagles.  A  shoulder  in¬ 
jury  tumed  him  into  a  sports 
writer  at  the  Chicago  Times  in 
1935.  He  staiied  his  gossip  col¬ 
umn  in  1943. 

“I  spent  all  my  time  in  night 
clubs  an>'way,”  he  cracked. 

As  his  political  and  civic  in¬ 
terests  grew,  the  column  grew 
into  more  than  a  gossip  column. 
Kup  spends  16  hours  a  day 
covering  the  celebrity  beat, 
w'hich  has  made  him  a  celebrity 
himself.  His  enthusiastic  report¬ 
ing  and  zealous  accuracy  have 
brought  him  the  trust,  respect 
and  friendship  of  famous  people 
w'hose  names  he  uses. 

Hero  Worshiper 

“I’m  kind  of  a  hero  wor¬ 
shiper,”  he  said.  “Deep  dowm, 
it’s  still  a  kick  to  meet  people 
I  admire.” 

Tireless  work  for  others  is 
a  side  of  the  colorful  Kup  per¬ 
sonality  many  people  don’t  know 
about.  He  has  lent  his  name,  his 
column  and  his  earnest  personal 
efforts  to  a  wide  spectiaim  of 
charitable  activities.  He  is 
founder  and  host  on  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  Purple  Heart  Cruise 
on  Lake  Michigan  for  veterans, 
an  annual  ev’ent  since  1945.  An¬ 
other  veterans’  charity  to  which 
Kup  dev'otes  many  weeks  of 
work  is  the  annual  Sun-Times 
Harv'est  Moon  Festiv'al,  a  show 
of  big-name  entertainment  com¬ 
bined  with  a  talent  contest. 

Among  his  awards  and  hon¬ 
ors  was  citation  as  “Man  of  the 
Year”  in  1960  by  the  .Jewish 
National  Fund,  Emmy  Award  as 
“Television  Man  of  the  Year” 
in  1961,  Variety  Club  “Man  of 
the  Year”  in  1960. 


syndicate 

Sentences 


Sidney  Fields,  “Only  Hu  aan” 
columnist  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
(E&P,  April  18,  page  15(0  on 
April  28  began  his  column:  “At 
lunch  they  asked  the  91-yeiir-old 
J.  N.  Heiskell  for  the  seciot  of 
his  durability.  He  grinneti  and 
said  he  wasn’t  sure.  ‘When  I 
tell  everyone  it’s  because  1  lead 
a  pious  life  they  always  tell 
me:  “The  hell  with  it.  It  isn’t 
w'orth  it.”  ’  Mr.  Heiskell  is  the 
Irv  Kupcinet  oldest  active  editor  of  a  major 

Kup  is  particularly  interested  American  daily.  He’s  be»'n  a 
in  Illinois’  “Land  of  Lincoln”  newspaperman  for  71  years  and 
jiavilion  at  the  New  York  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
World’s  Fair,  with  its  mechani-  in  Little  Rock  since  1902.”  In- 
cal  “Mr.  Lincoln”  built  by  Walt  cidentally,  the  host  was  Dudley 
Disney  and  he  expects  to  return.  Dowell,  president  of  New  York 
Sonia  Levinthal,  McGraw-  Life  Insurance  Company,  who 
Hill  Book  Co.  publicity  director,  once  sold  newspapers  for  Mr. 
is  president  of  the  club,  formed  Heiskell  for  $3  a  week, 
a  year  ago  when  the  Publishers’ 

Adclub  was  divided  into  sepa-  Charles  Goren,  Chicago  Trib- 
rate  groups  of  publicity  and  ad-  une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
vertising  directors.  Speakers  at  columnist,  whose  more  than  40 
a  May  14  meeting  of  the  PPA  books  on  bridge  have  been  ti*ans- 
were  Russell  Baker,  a  New  lated  into  a  dozen  languages, 
York  Times  Washington  colum-  has  approved  a  Library  of  Con- 
nist,  and  Noi*ton  Mockridge,  a  gross  request  to  publish  a  spe- 
New  York  World-Telegram  &  cial  edition  of  his  work  in 
Sun  columnist.  Braille.  Mr.  Goren  said  blind 

*  ♦  *  bridge  players,  using  Braille 

Australia  Also  Gets  the  best. 

Jazz  Music  Column  D^^bin,  coach  of 

“Life  With  Feather,”  weekly  Notre  Dame  University’s  golf 
syndicated  column  by  composer-  squad,  thinks  so  highly  of  Tom- 
critic  Leonard  Feather,  now  has  my  Armour’s  three  -  times  -  a- 
a  New  York  outlet.  Effective  week  “Play  Better  Golf”  fea- 
last  week,  it  appeared  in  the  tures  (Chicago  Tribune-New 
weekend  Entertainment  Section  York  News  Syndicate)  that  he 
of  the  New  York  Post.  has  slides  made  of  them  and 

In  addition,  Inter-Continental  projects  them  on  a  screen  for 
Features  of  Victoria,  Australia,  the  instruction  of  aspiring  team 
is  taking  on  the  column  for  syn-  members, 
dication  in  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  India,  Japan,  Malaysia  Here’s  the  lead  to  a  column 
and  other  ai-eas.  Distribution  on  “The  Best  Reading  of  All” 
in  the  U.  S.  is  by  Model  Music  by  Herb  Caen,  columnist  for 
Co.  (Box  925,  Hollywood  28,  Chronicle  Features  Syndicate, 
Calif.).  San  Francisco:  “I  don’t  know 

*  *  *  about  you,  but  the  only  thing  I 

THE  TEEN-AGE  DRIVER  wouldn’t  dream  of  missing  in 
A  series  of  six  articles  from  the  paper  is  the  ‘letters-to-the- 

the  book,  “To  My  Son,  The  editor’  department.  For  special 
Teen-Age  Driver,”  for  both  pleading,  wind-blown  rhetoric 
parents  and  teen-agers,  is  being  and  just  plain  spleen-venting, 
distributed  by  the  Register  and  nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  or 
Tribune  Syndicate.  heard  since  Lucius  Beebe  was 

The  articles  are  by  Henry  charged  for  a  bottle  of  flat 
Gregor  Felsen,  author  of  27  champagne.  .  .  .  The  seasoned 
books,  mostly  for  and  about  lettertorial  writer  is  as  crafty 
teen-agers,  including  “Hot  Rod,”  and  shifty  as  Sugar  Ray  Robin- 
“ Street  Rod,”  and  “Crash  Club,”  son  in  his  prime.” 
which  sold  more  than  3,000,000 

copies.  The  book  from  which  Bud  Sagendorf,  Westport, 
this  series  was  taken  grew  out  Conn.,  who  draws  “Popeye”  for 
of  talks  with  his  son  as  the  lad  King  Features  Syndicate,  was 
approached  the  age  when  he  honored  with  the  title  of  “Hon- 
could  get  his  driver’s  license,  orary  Air  Force  Recruiter.” 
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Ne.v  Syndicate 
Beilins  Cartoon 


lit  :  Polier,  veteran  entertain- 
meni  writer  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.'  Bulletin,  has  originated  a 
nev  line-column  entertainmmt 
pain  i  for  syndication. 

The  panel,  “Start  of  a  Star”, 
details  the  olf-beat  manner  in 
whicn  many  of  today’s  top  en¬ 
tertainers,  particularly  tv  stars, 
got  their  start. 

The  series  is  being  lun  by 
Norman  Dresser,  entertainment 
editor  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade  and  by  the  weekly  Phila¬ 
delphia  (iennantown  Courier. 
Fraud  Hedlund,  artist  with 


J.  Earl  Shea 

King  Names  Shea 
For  West  Coast  Sales 

The  appointment  of  J.  Earl 
Shea  as  West  Coast  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  King  Features 
Syndicate  was  announced  by 
Ray  Rogers,  KFS  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Shea  has  been  engaged 
in  newspaper  syndicate  sales  ac¬ 
tivity,  working  out  of  Chicago. 
Earlier,  he  had  been  with  Hearst 
Advertising  Service. 

After  starting  his  career  in 
the  merchandising  service  de¬ 
partment  of  the  old  Chicago 
Evening  .American,  Mr.  Shea 
worked  on  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  with  Moloney,  Regan 
and  Schmitt  Inc.,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives,  and 
with  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

He  will  make  his  home  and 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 


START  of  a  STAR 


I  H^ASMT 
I  DOIN'  ' 

nothinV 


Frank  Fontaine 

GOT  ATTENTION 
BY  WINNING  A  9ERIE9 

OF  'amateur  nigmte;: 

IN  FACT.  FOR  A  TIME, 
THE  FONTAINE9MADE 
A  LIVING  THIG  WAY./ 

.  poLiee 


Columnist  Hunuretl 

Mary  McGrory,  columnist  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  has  been  awarded  a 
Certificate  of  Recognition  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews.  She  was  cited 
for  a  series  of  three  articles 
she  wrote  late  last  year — “a 

An  almost-forgotten  British  compassionate  editorial  response 
accent  proved  a  valuable  assist  fo  the  tragic  Sunday  school 
for  Rex  Barley,  manager  of  the  bombing  in  Birmingham,  Ala.” 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate, 
when  he  visited  the  Orient  on  a 
selling  trip  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News 
Sendee. 

Mr.  Barley  brought  back  con- 
tracts  from  the  Japan  Times  I 

of  Tokyo;  the  Manila  Times,  ;  /  j  1  1*“^\  % 

largest  paper  in  the  Philippines,  *  ^ 

and  the  Straits  Times,  dominant  ‘ 
paper  in  Malaysia,  and  its 
ter  Malay-language  publication, 

Berita  Harian.  The  sales  boosted 
number  of  papers 

V 

Mr.  Barley  said  the  sale  in  .  .  * 

Singapore  was  the  first  Ameri-  MISTER  MAYOR  ^  Jay  Irving, 

can  supplementary  news  serv-  t -I  "m"”' 

T>  1  ♦  X  y  about  cops  (Chicago  Tribune-New 

ice  which  the  British-onented  York  News  Syndicate)  is  sworn  in 

paper  had  ever  purchased  in  a  a*  "Mayor"  of  Tudor  City,  a  hous- 

naif-century  history.  ing  development  of  New  York  City. 
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the  Bulletin,  is  drawing  the  jian- 
els.  Mr.  Polier’s  syndicate,  ten¬ 
tatively  named  Revere  Features, 
is  located  at  his  home,  (125  Aron- 
omink  Place,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 


Banker  Writes 
Coin  Column 

A  new  weekend  column  on 
coin-collecting  by  a  well  known 
banker  and  collector,  which  has 
lieen  appearing  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  since  1960,  will  now  be 
distributed  to  newspapers  over 
the  country  by  Select  Features 
Syndicate  (2042  E.  4th  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  44115). 

The  column  is  called  “Coin- 
Wise”  or  “Coin-Age,”  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  choice  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  columnist  is  Leon  Lind- 
heim,  who  started  collecting 
coins  in  high  school  and  who 
became  a  banker  after  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1934.  He  has  written  his  column 
since  1960.  He  is  a  senior  vice- 
president  and  director  of  a 
Cleveland  bank.  Through  his  ef¬ 
forts,  his  bank  established  the 
first  coin  window.  Since  then, 
more  than  75  banks  have  asked 
and  received  his  help  on  setting 
up  such  windows. 

Numismatic  Fellow 

Leon  Lindheim  is  a  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  and  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  of  New  York.  Because 
of  his  intense  interest  in  coins 
of  Canada,  he  is  a  long-time 
member  of  the  Canadian  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association.  He  holds 
memberships  in  many  coin  clubs 
and  often  speaks  on  his  favorite 
subject,  “Building  a  Numis¬ 
matic  Library.” 

The  expert’s  personal  coin 
collection  is  valued  in  six  fig¬ 
ures. 

Bill  Zaboly,  feature  editor  of 
Select  Features  Syndicate,  .said 
the  column,  which  has  attracted 
coin  dealer  advertising,  already 
has  been  sold  in  Washington, 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Approximately  8,000,000 
Americans  are  now  collecting 
coins,  an  increase  of  2,000,000 
in  10  years,  according  to  Mrs. 
Eva  B.  Adams,  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Mint. 

Indicative  of  the  interest  in 
the  subject  was  this  three- 
column  headline  over  a  story  in 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun  May  8;  “Coin  Collectors 
Pepper  Mint  With  Requests 
Too  Hot  to  Handle.” 

*  *  * 

Food..  Drug  Listings 

Rockford,  Ill. 

The  Rockford  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  combined  Food- 
Drug  Store  Route  List  for  the 
expanded  Rockford  metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  which  now  includes 
two  counties. 
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Editorial  Cartoonists 
Hear  Wallace,  Jazz 


New  Orleans 

Sketching  all  the  while,  some 
75  editorial  cartoonists  of  the 
Association  of  American  Edi¬ 
torial  Cartoonists  met  here  May 
7-9. 

Speakers,  and  tai-ffets  of  the 
sketches,  includeil  Gov.  GeorRe 
C.  Wallace  of  Alabama;  Gov.- 
Elect  John  J.  McKeithen  of 
Louisiana;  George  W.  Healy  Jr., 
executive  editor  of  the  Timen- 
Picayunc  and  New  Orleans 
Staten  Item;  and  New  Orleans 
jazzman  Pete  Fountain. 

Also  addressing  the  conven¬ 
tion  were  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Shea, 
manager  of  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  Spacecraft  Program  Office, 
who  was  featured  speaker,  and 
Bill  Vaughan,  columnist,  author 
and  paragi’apher. 

Editors’  Views 

Vaughan  Shoemaker,  two- 
time  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  car¬ 
toonist,  conductetl  a  cartoonist’s 
workshop  during  the  convention. 
Part  of  Mr.  Shoemaker’s  pro- 
gi-am  was  a  90-minute  series  of 
tajje  recordings  in  which  editors 
of  six  pajters,  each  intervieweil 
in  his  o>\'n  office,  gave  their 
views  on  editorial  cartooning 
and  its  future.  They  were  inter¬ 
viewed  by  cartoonists,  but  not 
the  ones  on  their  papers.  Three 
editors  were  from  conseiwative 
papers  and  three  from  liberal 
papers. 

Oi)inions  were  heard  from  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Detroit  Neien,  St, 
Lottm  Post  -  Dispatch,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Imlianapolis  Star, 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Monterey 
(CaliL)  Peninsula  Herald. 

They  all  pointed  up  the  fact 
that  a  cartoonist  cannot  do  a 
continuing  goo<l  job  if  he  thinks 
one  way  but  must  draw  another. 
As  one  editor  put  it,  “The  Chris¬ 
tine  Keeler  cartoonist  cannot 
sur\Mve.’’ 

The  editors  agreed  that  car¬ 
toonists  can’t  “hit  the  nail  on 
the  head”  everj’  day,  but  neither 
did  they  want  “Mother’s  Day” 
every  day.  They  felt  that  car¬ 
toonists  should  l)e  given  free 
rein  as  long  as  a  certain  rap¬ 
port  was  maintaineil.  None  said 
they  would  refuse  a  cartoon  they 
didn’t  agree  with  as  long  as  it 
was  within  broad  paper  policy, 
but  most  did  want  to  approve 
“roughs.” 

Karl  Hubenthal,  syndicated 
cartoonist  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Exa/miner  and  president 
of  AAEC,  said  it  is  hoped  that 
a  library  of  these  and  more  in- 


ten’iews  can  be  built  up,  for  the 
benefit  of  veterans  and  newcom¬ 
ers  alike. 

The  inter\’iews  showeil  a  few 
trends  that  some  of  the  cartoon¬ 
ists  were  not  aware  of,  Mr. 
Hulierthal  said,  and  in  general 
the  series  opened  up  a  lot  of 
areas  for  thought. 

A  film  was  also  shown  during 
the  program,  on  “Forty  Years 
With  Fitzpatrick”  about  Daniel 
Robert  Fitzpatrick  who  worked 
on  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
as  an  editorial  cartoonist.  It 
was  a  segment  of  a  series  filmed 
for  national  educational  tele¬ 
vision. 

A  lively  discussion  perioil  in 
the  program  heard  Milt  Morris 
of  the  Associated  Press  .say  that 
AP,  trying  for  more  impact  in 
its  cartoons,  had  picked  up  addi¬ 
tional  subscribers  as  a  result. 

A1  Bunks,  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Ca-zette,  spoke  of  the 
advantages  to  a  paper  that  has 
a  local  cartoonist.  He  notetl  that 
the  local  cartoonist  could  be 
used  in  news  and  sports  as  well 
as  on  the  editorial  page. 

Oean  Lines 

Dr.  Shea  outlined  the  Apollo 
program  for  the  cartoonists.  He 
said  he  had  come  to  realize  that 
the  jobs  of  a  cartoonist  and  that 
of  a  spacecraft  iirogram  man¬ 
ager  are,  by  nature,  “much 
closer  than  one  might  expect.” 

“We  have  come  to  recognize 
that  a  good  sketch  really  is 
worth  at  least  a  thousand  words, 
liarticularly  if  those  words  are 
complex,  technical  jargon.” 

The  ev'olution  of  today’s  rela¬ 
tively  clean  line,  pithy,  hard  hit¬ 
ting  editorial  cartoons  is  quite 
similar  to  that  which  technologj’’ 
has  undergone,  he  said. 

New  materials  and  greater 
design  competence  have  led  us 
away.  Dr.  Shea  explained,  from 
the  heavy,  somber  designs  of 
structures  which  were  prevalent 
during  the  19th  and  20th  cen¬ 
turies  toward  today’s  clean, 
modern  structures. 

This  is  true  whether  discuss¬ 
ing  bridges,  airplanes  or  even 
spacecraft,  he  added. 

‘No  Horns’ 

Gov.  Wallace  told  delegates 
to  the  convention  that  his  show¬ 
ing  in  Indiana  and  Wisconsin 
were  triumphs,  .said  he  knocked 
out  the  liberals’  eye  teeth  in 
Wisconsin,  their  wisdom  teeth 
in  Indiana,  and  in  Maryland 
“we’re  going  to  knock  out  some 


of  their  false  teeth.” 

He  chided  the  cartoonists  for 
their  impressions  of  him,  assert¬ 
ing  they  usually  draw  him  as 
something  evil  with  horns.  He 
added  that  in  Indiana  he  was 
hit  on  the  head  by  a  sign  that 
said  “God  is  Love.” 

(k>v.  Wallace  said  that  al¬ 
though  he  is  an  ardent  segre¬ 
gationist,  “I  assure  you  I  am 
not  a  i-acist;  I  never  have  been 
and  I  never  will  be.” 

Mr.  McKeithen  praised  Wal¬ 
lace  as  a  “man  of  tremendous 
courage  who  is  i)erforming  a 
great  service  for  the  entire 
TOuntiy.”  Mr.  McKeithen  voice<l 
his  disappreval  of  the  proposed 
civil  rights  bill,  adding:  “You 
can’t  force  the  Negro  into  equal¬ 
ity  with  the  white  people  of  the 
South.  Pei-haps  in  time,  this 
will  be  possible,  but  not  now.” 

Mr.  McKeithen  said  that  al¬ 
though  he  admires  Gov.  Wal¬ 
lace,  there  are  some  areas  in 
which  “I  don’t  go  as  far  as  he 
goes.  I  am  now  a  Democrat.  I 
would  like  to  remain  a  Demo¬ 
crat.  I  ho|>e  I  can.” 

John  Chase  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  States  Item  was  host  to 
the  conv'ention.  Sessions  were 
held  in  the  International  House. 
• 

Picture  Libelous? 
Question  for  Jury 

Boston 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  has  niled  that  a  Boston 
lawyer  is  entitled  to  a  trial  of 
his  libel  suit  against  the  Boston 
Traveler. 

Atty.  Mitchell  Mabardi  con¬ 
tends  he  was  libeled  in  the 
Mai’ch  9,  1962,  edition  of  the 
Traveler  by  a  picture  of  him 
that  appeared  adjacent  to  a 
story  about  a  probe  of  alleged 
highway  frauds. 

Mr.  Mabardi  claims  his  pic¬ 
ture  was  alongside  pictures  of 
two  other  men  and  beneath  a 
headline  that  referred  to  a 
“kickback.”  The  other  two  men 
were  mentioned  in  the  storj-^  but 
there  was  no  mention  of  Mr. 
Mabardi.  The  story  did  refer  to 
an  “unnamed  lawyer.” 

Justice  Paul  C.  Reardon  said 
he  was  “not  impressed”  with 
the  newspaper’s  argument  that 
the  “insertion  of  Mr.  Mabardi’s 
picture  should  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  mistake.”  The  court 
said  a  jury  “should  have  the 
ojjportunity  to  decide  in  what 
sense  the  public  did  understand 
it.” 

• 

Sunday  Price  Upped 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Single  copies  of  Sunday’s 
Long  Beach  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram  have  been  raised  from 
20  to  25  cents  without  a  loss  in 
circulation,  reports  W.  J.  Mor- 
rissel,  circulation  director. 


Computers 
Can  Write 
Like  Machine 


Madison,  Yis. 

“If  you  write  like  a  macnine, 
you  can  l>e  rciilaccd  by  a  ma¬ 
chine,”  Prof.  Wayne  Danidson, 
dean-elect  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  warniKl  May  8  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Jour¬ 
nalism  institutes  here. 

Discussing  “How  Comituter 
Technology  will  affect  the  News¬ 
room,”  Prof.  Danielson  said 
“there  is  probably  not  a  single 
.section  of  your  paper  that  is 
completely  free  from  humdrum, 
hackneyed,  formula  writing- 
writing  in  w’hich  the  names  and 
ages  change,  but  the  basic  prose 
goes  on  forever. 

“It  has  always  been  thus,  I 
.suppose.  But  there  is  a  real 
difference  between  then  and  now, 
and  it  is  simply  this:  Now  if 
you  write  like  a  machine,  you 
can  be  replaced  by  a  machine. 

“In  editing,  there  is  much  that 
is  repetitious  and  predictable. 
We  gather  the  news  from  our 
standard  sources,  then  cut  it  up 
and  fit  it  into  a  standard  mold 
that  everyone  can  lecognize  as 
the  good  old  ‘Bugle’  or  the 
‘Times,’  ”  Prof.  Danielson  said. 

Editing  Can  Be  Predicted 

Experiments  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  he  said,  indi¬ 
cate  that  once  certain  key  value 
judgments  are  made  on  the  news 
of  the  day,  a  rather  large  part 
of  the  actual  copy  fitting  that 
takes  place  on  a  particular 
l)aper  can  l>e  predicted  on  the 
basis  of  past  performance,  “and, 
to  the  extent  that  an  edition  can 
l)e  predicted,  it  can  be  auto¬ 
matically  produced.” 

“There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
routine  and  repetitious  work 
that  must  lie  done  on  news- 
jiapers,”  Prof.  Danielson  said. 
“And  if  this  is  taken  over  by 
computers,  I  will  be  happy  to 
say  ‘good  riddance.’  What  I  don’t 
want  to  see,  but  what  I  fear,  is 
an  increase  in  routine  and  ma¬ 
chinelike  content  in  American 
newspapers  simply  because  it  is 
cheai)  and  simjile  to  have  com¬ 
puters  take  over.” 

• 

Rumiing  for  Office 

Batesville,  Ark. 

Forrest  Jeffrey,  83-year-old 
publisher  of  a  statewide  news¬ 
paper  for  elderly  people  in 
Arkansas,  has  become  a  candi¬ 
date  for  state  senator.  He  has 
suspended  publication  of  his 
newspaper  for  the  duration  of 
the  political  campaign. 
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‘NO  ORK  MORE  INSPIRING’ 

P  esident  Acclaims 
Si  awards  of  Truth 


Washington 

Pr-  (lent  Johnson  presented 
medn  ions  to  the  national  win¬ 
ners  ii  the  annual  Intercollegi¬ 
ate  irnalism  Awards  Program 
spoil  .iii  ed  by  the  William  Ran- 
dolpl  llearst  Foundation. 

At  i  White  House  ceremony, 
May  1,  the  President  awarded 
the  J  oundation’s  gold  medallion 
to  Hal  David  Hall,  a  20-year- 
old  junior  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  who  placed  first  in 
the  student  competition,  and  the 
silver  medallion  to  the  second 
place  winner.  Miss  Jean  Heller, 
a  junior  at  Ohio  State  Univ’er- 
sity. 

The  jirogram,  under  which 
$154,:jOO  in  .student  scholarships 
and  merit  grants  have  been 
made,  is  now  in  its  fourth  year. 
Awards  this  year  totaled 
$41,000. 

Prc'sident  Johnson  also  pre¬ 
sented  a  gold  meilallion  to  Dean 
Norval  Neil  Luxon  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  for 
the  university’s  Journalism  De¬ 
partment,  which  placed  first 
among  47  accredited  schools  of 
journalism  in  the  country. 

Attending  the  presentation 
were  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Jr.,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers;  Frank  Conniff,  na¬ 
tional  editor  of  Hearst  New’s- 
papers,  and  Dr.  Roliert  L.  Jones, 
director  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Journalism 
and  jiresident  of  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism. 

In  addition  to  the  medallions, 
cash  awards  were  presented  to 
the  winning  schools  and  a  special 
cash  grant  was  made  to  the 
As.so<iation  for  Education  in 
Journalism  to  lie  used  for  the 
advancement  of  education  in  the 
field  of  journalism.  Dr.  Jones, 
who  assisted  in  administering 
the  program,  accepted  the  latter 
award. 

IJIJ  Talks  About  Advict* 

The  President  told  the  .scholar¬ 
ship  winners: 

“As  long  as  the  press  is  free 
and  young  Americans  like  you 
pursue  journalism  as  a  profes¬ 
sion,  democracy  will  be  free.  You 
have  chosen  a  career  in  the 
national  interest.  No  calling  is 
more  important  and  no  task 
more  influential,  and  no  work 
more  inspiring  than  that  of  a 
steward  of  truth.” 

In  lighter  vein,  the  President 
remarked  about  the  advice  he 


gets  from  the  press  and  he  joked 
aliout  the  reporters  in  the  White 
House  corps  who  have  become 
experts  in  animal  husbandry — 
a  reference  to  stories  of  his 
treatment  of  the  family  beagles. 
His  and  Her. 

62  Ollier  S<-liolurships 

“William  Allen  White,”  he 
recalled,  “once  said  that  the 
newspaper  is  the  embodiment  of 
democracy.  I  guess  this  explains 
why  newspapermen  are  so  free 
in  their  advice  about  how  to  run 
the  country.” 

Mr.  Johnson  also  mentioned 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  editor 
of  the  Star  at  Southwest  Texas 
State  Teachers  College. 

“But  as  you  can  see,”  he 
noted,  “I  did  not  do  as  well  as 
you  have  done,  so  I  did  the  next 
best  thing  and  went  into  poli¬ 
tics.” 

In  addition  to  the  top  awards, 
62  college  students,  including 
Miss  Heller  and  young  Hall, 
were  awarded  financial  scholar¬ 
ships  and  the  .schools  they  attend 
received  matching  grants.  These 
awards  were  given  during  the 
.seven  monthly  competitions  in 
which  participants  are  tested  in 
all  areas  of  journalistic  writing 
and  reporting. 

Addiliunal  Honors 

Other  student  winners  who 
won  national  awards  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  were:  Curry  Kirkpatrick, 
a  junior  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  third;  James  H. 
Clotfelter,  also  a  junior  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
fourth;  William  R.  Grant,  a 
University  of  Kentucky  junior, 
fifth  and  Hugh  J.  McDonald,  a 
senior  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  sixth. 


Richard  P.  Spratling,  a  senior 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  and 
David  V.  Hawpe,  a  University 
of  Kentucky  junior,  tied  for 
.sev’enth  place.  The  ninth  place 
award  was  receiv’ed  by  Michael 
C.  Blackwell,  a  senior  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  tenth  place  went  to  Caleb  J. 
Pirtle,  ;id,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Besides  cash  scholarships,  the 
above  students  were  jiresented 
the  Foundation’s  bronze  medal¬ 
lions  and  laminated  scrolls. 

The  University  of  Florida 
receiv^ed  a  silver  medallion  as 
second  place  winner  among 
schools  of  journalism  and  the 
third  place  bronze  medallion 
was  presented  to  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

Following  the  White  House 
ceremony,  the  students  were 
honored  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Capitol.  Also  pre.sent  were  the 
judges  of  the  competition:  Roger 
Tatarian,  executive  editor  of 
United  Press  International; 
Lawrence  C.  Martin,  retired  as- 
.sociate  editor  of  the  Denver 
Post;  William  B.  Ruggles,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  editorial  jiage, 
Dallas  News,  and  Hubbard 
Keavy,  Los  Angeles  bureau  chief 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

The  program  which  is  carried 
out  under  the  .supervision  of 
Randolph  A.  Hearst,  trustee  of 
the  foundation.  Next  year  the 
competition  will  run  from  Octo- 
lier  1S>64  through  April  1965. 

Extra  Dividends 

The  two  winners  received  an 
extra  dividend  when  they  at¬ 
tended  a  luncheon  in  their  honor 
Tuesday  at  the  “21”  Club  in  New 
York  and  hobnobbed  there  with 
many  of  the  Hearst  executives, 
writers  and  editors. 

Bill  Hearst  Jr.  gave  Mr.  Hall 
an  additional  $750  scholarship 
and  handed  a  check  for  $500  to 
Miss  Heller. 

Richard  E.  Berlin,  president 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  and 
G.  O.  Markuson,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  executive  vicepresident 


of  Hearst  Newspapers,  presided 
with  Mr.  Hearst. 

Bob  Con.sidine  of  Hearst 
Headline  Service  urged  the 
scholarship  winners  to  consider 
working  for  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation.  “It’s  an  enduring  club,” 
he  said,  and  “we’re  doing  things 
with  imagination.” 

• 

New  AP  Booklet 
Has  Warning  on 
Right  of  Privacy 

The  Associatetl  Press  is  issu¬ 
ing  a  new  edition  of  its  liooklet, 
“The  Dangers  of  Libel,”  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  a  section  on 
the  right  of  privacy. 

AP  General  News  Editor 
Samuel  G.  Blackman,  who  jire- 
pared  the  booklet  with  help  of 
legal  counsel,  said:  “Great  care 
.should  be  exercised  in  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  story  or  picture  which 
dredges  up  the  sordid  details  of 
a  person’s  past  which  have  no 
current  newsworthiness.” 

The  section  on  privacy  takes 
up  four  pages  of  the  24-page 
edition.  Ten  thousand  copies  are 
being  printed.  The  5,()(K)  copies 
of  the  first  edition  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among:  new.smen  of  the 
AP  and  its  member  newspapers, 
journalism  schools  and  others. 

The  Ixioklet  cites  case  his¬ 
tories  of  lawsuits  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  right  of  privacy, 
over  use  of  photographs  as  well 
as  news  stories. 

Copies  of  the  liooklet  can  be 
obtained  for  25  cents  by  writing 
to  Traffic  Department,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  10020. 


J-SCHOLARS  Hal  David  Hall  of 
Tennessee  and  Jean  Heller  of 
Ohio  State  are  seen  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  at  the  White  House 
on  Monday.  Others  in  the  group 
are:  left,  Dean  Norval  Neil  Luxon 
of  North  Carolina:  Prof.  George 
J.  Kienzie  of  Ohio  State,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  editor- 
in-chief  of  Hearst  Newspapers. 
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Coi  sa  River  Co. 
Grc  ijp  Settles 
Foi  $1  Million 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

A  oyear-old  court  dispute 
over  e  mer^r  of  the  former 
Coo.sr  River  Newsprint  Com¬ 
pany  t’  Childersburp  with  Kim¬ 
berly  ''lark  Corporation  of  Nee- 
nah,  Vis.,  has  been  settled  for 
appn  imately  $1,000,000. 

Is"o  additional  details  of  the 
agreenient  were  disclosed  in  an 
announcement  made  by  attor¬ 
neys  for  both  sides. 

Twenty-one  suits  —  four  in 
U.  S.  District  Court  hei-e  and 
17  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  —  were  dismissed 
when  the  out-of-court  settle¬ 
ment  was  reached. 

Plaintiffs  had  soupht  cash 
payment  for  their  Coosa  River 
stock  in  lieu  of  K-C  stock  which 
had  l>een  offered  as  exchaufje 
when  the  two  paper  companies 
merpinl  in  1962, 

Tlie  jH’oup  of  21  stockholders 
—  said  to  have  represented  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  total  Coosa 
River  shareholders  —  asked  the 
courts  to  set  the  value  of  the 
Coosa  River  stock  and  award 
cash  payments. 

The  merger  w’as  approved  by 
both  Coosa  River  and  K-C  di- 
i-ectors  Feb.  12,  1962,  and  was 
ratified  by  the  majority  of  .stock¬ 
holders  of  both  companies  May 
22,  1962. 

• 

IVfilwaiikee  Writer 
Wins  Stokes  Prize 

Milwaukee 

Rus.sell  G.  Lynch,  retired  con- 
seiwation  writer  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  has  w'on  the 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  national  com¬ 
petition  for  conservation  and 
natural  resources  writers. 

Mr.  Lynch,  64,  who  i-etired 
Jan.  1  after  42  years  with  the 
Journal,  won  the  award  for  sev¬ 
eral  stories,  including  an  arti¬ 
cle  about  westem  water  prob¬ 
lems  and  four  pieces  on  con¬ 
tamination  of  w'ater  supplies. 

The  aw'ard  —  $600  and  a 
certificate  —  wdll  be  presented 
at  a  luncheon  here  May  25  by 
J.  Russell  Wiggins,  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

• 

Bureau  at  Boca 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  ex¬ 
tended  its  state-wide  bureau  net¬ 
work  to  Boca  Raton,  soon  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  Florida  Atlantic 
University.  Larry  Miller,  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Herald’s  Holly¬ 
wood  Bureau,  w’as  named  bu¬ 
reau  chief  by  Herald  Managing 
Editor  George  Beebe. 
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MORE  DIVERSIFICATION  for  Harris-lntertype  Corporation  results  Irons 
its  acquisition  of  the  assets  of  T,  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan  Company  for 
$6,346,000  in  cash.  Closing  the  deal  in  Cleveland  were:  seated — 
Theodore  S.  Clark,  president  of  Sheridan;  and  George  S.  Dively,  chair¬ 
man  of  H-l;  standing — Richard  B.  Tullis,  president  of  H-l,  and  Lynn 
B.  Tipson,  controller  of  Sheridan. 

Harris-Intertype 
Buys  Sheridan  Co. 


Cleveland 

Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
has  extended  its  diversification 
into  the  field  of  bookbinding  ma¬ 
chinery  and  related  equipment 
by  purchasing  the  assets  of  the 
T.  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan  Com¬ 
pany  for  $6,346,000. 

The  transaction  was  entirely 
for  cash,  according  to  George  S. 
Dively,  chairman  of  Harris- 
Intertype,  manufacturer  of 
printing  equipment  and  elec¬ 
tronic  products.  He  said  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  sales  are  in  excess  of  $10 
million  per  year. 

A  closely  held  firm  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  City, 
Sheridan  has  plants  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a 
major  manufacturer  of  equip¬ 
ment  widely  used  in  the  bindery 
departments  of  magazine,  book 
and  commercial  printing  pro¬ 
ducers,  as  well  as  automation 
equipment  for  newspaper  mail- 
rooms. 

Chief  executive  of  Sheridan 
is  Theodore  S.  Clark,  who  will 
continue  as  president.  The  129- 
year-old  firm  will  be  operated 
as  a  w'holly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Harris-Intertype. 

Mr.  Dively  said  the  addition 
of  Sheridan  takes  Harris-Inter¬ 
type  into  the  field  of  bindery 
etiuipment  for  the  fast-growing 
l)ook-p  induction  industry,  in 
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which  it  has  not  previously  been 
a  major  factor. 

Sheridan  has  a  manufacturing 
plant  in  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
one  in  Champlain,  New  York, 
and  a  technical  center  near 
Easton.  Subsidiaries  are  located 
in  England,  Switzerland  and 
Canada. 

Major  customers  of  the  Sheri¬ 
dan  firm  include  R.  R.  Donnelley, 
W.  F.  Hall,  Curtis  Publishing, 
McCall  Corp.,  and  Time  Inc. 
Catalogs  for  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Montgomery- Ward  are  assem¬ 
bled  and  bound  on  Sheridan 
equipment,  as  are  many  metro¬ 
politan  telephone  directories. 
Newspapers  using  automated 
Sheridan  stuffing  equipment  in 
their  mailrooms  include  the  New 
York  Times,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  addition  of  Sheridan  is 
the  fourth  step  in  Harris-Inter- 
type’s  diversification  program 
within  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
The  others  were  the  Vanguard 
Company,  builder  of  web-offset 
presses  for  small-town  news¬ 
papers;  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Marinoni  company  of  Paris, 
a  major  European  printing  press 
builder,  and  the  Schriber  com¬ 
pany  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  equipment  for  the 
business  forms  industry. 


Editors  Will  Sue 
For  €k>veriimeiital 
Reform  in  State 

Milwaukee 

A  legal  action  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  county  board 
representation  in  Wisconsin  will 
be  instituted  by  two  editors  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Harvey 
W.  Schwandner,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  announced  at  the  Sentinel’s 
Forum  for  Progress,  which  was 
held  as  part  of  the  newspaper’s 
drive  to  bring  about  govern¬ 
mental  reform  in  the  state. 

The  suit,  to  be  filed  in  the  state 
supreme  court,  seeks  to  upset 
the  so-called  unit  system  of  rep¬ 
resentation  on  county  boards  of 
70  of  the  state’s  72  counties. 
Milwaukee  and  Menominee  coun¬ 
ties,  which  have  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  representation,  would 
not  be  affected. 

Under  the  unit  system,  popu¬ 
lation  is  not  taken  into  account. 
Each  town,  village  and  city  ward 
is  entitled  to  one  representative 
on  the  county  board  regardless 
of  population. 

The  suit  will  be  filed  by  Harry 
L.  Sonneborn,  managing  editor, 
and  Robert  H.  Wills,  city  editor. 
Both  live  in  Waukesha  County 
where  the  disparity  in  county 
board  representation  is  on  a 
ratio  of  66  to  1. 

• 

Texas  Papers  Gel 
Separate  Editors 

Longview,  Tex. 

Carl  Estes,  publisher  of  the 
Longview  Daily  News  and  Long¬ 
view  Morning  Journal,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  two 
editorial  staff  members. 

Wells  Burton  has  been  made 
editor  of  the  News  and  Henry 
Diehl  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Ellie  Hopkins  continues  in  his 
capacity  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Estes  Publications. 

Mr.  Burton  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  afternoon 
paper  five  years  and  Mr.  Diehl 
has  served  in  the  same  capacity 
on  the  morning  publication  10 
years. 

• 

Loses  in  Election 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Joseph  P.  Ujobai,  editor  of  the 
Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Republican, 
was  defeated  in  the  April  27 
Primary  Election  in  a  bid  for 
nomination  for  re-election  to  a 
fifth  term  in  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Ujobai,  a  Republi¬ 
can  did  not  receive  endorsement 
of  the  Chester  County  GOP 
organization. 
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I'm  o'TboLE.  ^ 

A  <3REEN  PARAKEET. 
I  CAN  PUY  BONSO 
PRUMS,  REAP,  AND 
I  KNOW  A  UPT.  SOME¬ 
TIMES  I  FLY...  BUT  I 
MOSTLY  I  RIDE. 


i'm  the  great  FA6IN 

A  HANDSOMVE  SIAME-  E 
CAT.  I'M  SWEET,  LDVA  ^LE, 
KIND,  LCYAL,  GONSlDBt  ATE, 
GENTLE,  SMART,  BRAV  ; 
GENEROUS,  OBEDIENT. 


BOYIC,  -  > 

WE'RE  MEETING 
A  LOT  OF  PEOPLE 
TODAY.  SO  LET'S 
INTRODUCE 
OURSELVES.  f\ 
I'M  HAGEN.  V  I 
GREAT  CANE.  \\ 
I  GUARD  THE  \ 
HOUSE  AND  \ 
PROTECT  THE 
FAMliy.  J 


Cleveland  advertising  men  Wayne 
BrinkerhofF,  left,  and  Chuck  Bowen 
are  the  creators  of  the  new  comic 
strip,  "Hagen,  Fagin  and  O  Toole," 
in  the  Cleveland  Press. 

2  Admen  ‘Case* 
Feature  Market. 
Create  a  Strip 

A  daily  comic  strip,  created 
by  tw3  Cleveland  advertising 
men  and  featuring  a  trio  of 
household  pets,  “Ha>ren,  Fapin 
and  O’Toole,”  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  May  4  in  the  Cleveland 
Prettit  and  poes  into  the  Colum- 
Im.'i  Dinpatrh  on  May  25. 

Leading  characters  are  a  con¬ 
scientious  Great  Dane,  a  fast- 
talking  Siamese  cat  and  a  para¬ 
keet  who  can  play  the  bongo 
drums. 

Co-authors  of  the  strip  are 
Wayne  Brinkerhoff,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  account  executive,  and 
Chuck  Bowen,  an  art  director, 
both  of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross 
Inc.  in  Cleveland. 

According  to  Mr.  Brinkerhoff, 
the  writer  half  of  the  team,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  strip  is  to 
reflect  through  the  animal  char¬ 
acters  the  humorous  aspects  of 
human  lelations. 

Messrs.  Brinkerhoff  and  Bow¬ 
en  began  work  on  their  comic 
sti’ip  more  than  two  years  ago. 
Since  they  live  some  65  miles 
apart  in  apposite  ends  of  the 
Cleveland  area,  most  of  their 
collaboration  had  to  l>e  limited 
to  lunch  hours  and  weekends. 

Con.sistent  with  their  adver¬ 
tising  backgrounds,  their  first 
step  was  to  conduct  a  .study  of 
the  comic  .strip  market. 

Norman  Shaw,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  en¬ 
couraged  them. 

Mr.  Bowen  undertook  a  study 
of  animal  anatomy  that  lasted 
for  several  months.  He  also  took 
slow-niotion  movies  of  animals 
and  birds  and  studied  them 
closely.  W’hen  he  was  finally 
sati.sfied  with  his  ability  to 


render  animals  realistically,  he 
then  worked  up  a  cartoon  treat¬ 
ment  of  them. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff  joined  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross  in  1960.  Prior 
to  that,  he  was  president  and 
publisher  of  Serv’ice  Publications 
Inc.  for  14  years. 

Mr.  Bowen  came  to  F&S&R  in 
1959.  He  had  l>een  a  free  lance 
advertising  artist. 

• 

2  Inilianu  Evening 
Newspapers  Merge 

Washington,  Ind. 

Beginning  .June  1  it  will  lie 
the  Wa.slnnffton  Times-Hcrald 
when  the  Herald  and  the  Times, 
both  evening  newspapers,  '•  "e 
combined  and  published  from 
the  Herald  building. 

Consolidation  negotiations 
were  liegun  in  1959,  according 
to  a  .statement  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  publishers  —  David  A. 
Di-a[)er  of  the  Herald  and  John 
Backes  of  the  Times. 

The  Times,  established  since 
1867,  had  a  circulation  of  4,777 
on  the  Sept.  30,  1963  ABC  audit 
and  the  Herald,  in  business  since 
1905.  had  5,205. 

The  Herald  has  been  Inde- 
])endent  -  Republican  and  the 
Times  Independent  -  Democrat. 
The  combined  paper  will  be 
completely  independent  in  poli¬ 
tics,  the  announcement  said. 

• 

NPC  Invites  Women 
To  Luneheon  Table 

W.VSHINGTON 

The  National  Press  Club  has 
change<l  its  policy  of  liarring 
lady  reporters  from  regular  club 
luncheons. 

The  change  is,  according  to 
club  President  Joe  Dear,  being 
tried  “on  an  experimental  basis.” 

Here’s  the  way  the  sy.stem 
will  work: 

Lady  reporters  will  apjily  to 
the  club  office  for  tickets  to  sit 
at  a  table  especially  reserved 
for  “non-member  press.”  The 
table  will  be  for  both  men  and 
women. 


Eastern  Air  Lines 
Account  Is  Moved 
Suddenly  to  Y&R 

The  $10  million  Eastern  Air 
Lines  account  piloted  by  Benton 
&  Bowles  Inc.  for  less  than  six 
months  flew  with  jet  speed  to 
Young  &  Ruhicam  Inc.  on 
Wednesday. 

Reasons  for  the  sudden  change 
were  not  divulged  by  Eastern. 
A  Benton  &  Bowles  .statement 
said  the  agency  had  received 
word  from  Eastern’s  advertis¬ 
ing  department  that  the  new 
copy  approach  was  “enthusiasti¬ 
cally  accepted.” 

Business  Increased 

In  a  memo  to  the  B&B  staff, 
William  R.  Hesse,  president  of 
the  agency,  said:  “We  c^n  only 
speculate  that  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  at  the  time  this 
advertising  was  reviewed  by  top 
management  another  agency  had 
been  invited  to  prepare  adver¬ 
tising  on  Eastern’s  behalf  and 
that  the  negotiations  with  this 
agency  were  so  far  advanced 
there  could  be  no  retreat  for 
Eastern’s  management.” 

Mr.  Hesse’s  memo  went  on  to 
say,  “we  turn  over  to  Young  & 
Ruhicam  a  going  operation  in 
terms  of  precise  mai’ket-by-mar- 
ket  knowledge  of  their  system, 
recommendations  in  respect  to 
i-esearch  procedures  such  as  the 
company  never  had  before,  well- 
thought-out  media  programs  and 
a  superb  record  of  creative  ex¬ 
ecutions.  We  are  pleased  that  in 
April  Eastern’s  gain  in  load 
factor  (peicentage  of  seats 
filled)  exceeded  that  of  all  other 
domestic  lines.” 

Last  December,  Eastern  ter¬ 
minated  a  long  standing  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Fletcher  Richards, 
Calkins  &  Holden  Inc.  The 
switch  from  B&B  to  Y&R  is 
effective  in  90  days. 


Sex  Survey  Causes 
Ouster  of  Editor 

Rochester,  Mich. 

Wolf  Metzger,  a  scholarship 
student,  lost  his  job  as  editor 
of  the  student  newspaper  at 
Oakland  Univ'ersity  here  this 
week  because  he  made  a  “sur¬ 
vey”  on  .sex  activities. 

Chancellor  Durward  B.  Var¬ 
ner  said  the  survey  was  “a  very 
irresponsible  action  on  the  part 
of  an  irresponsible  young  man, 
whose  sole  objective  was  sensa¬ 
tional  journalism,” 

“If  the  phony  results  were 
tabulated,”  Mr.  Varner  said,  “it 
would  lie  damaging  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  evei-y  girl  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.” 

• 

Arizona  JournaliHiu 
Course  Accrediltid 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  University  of  Arizona’s 
Department  of  Journalism  was 
added  to  the  list  of  accredited 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism.  Arizona’s 
news-editorial  setiuence  was  spe¬ 
cifically  accredited. 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  president 
of  the  council,  also  announced 
renewal  of  accreditation  of  four 
other  schools  and  addition  of 
Boston  University’s  new.s-edi- 
torial  sequence  to  the  accredited 
list. 

Schools  whose  accreditation 
was  renewed  and  sequences  ac¬ 
credited  : 

University  of  Florida  —  Ad¬ 
vertising,  news-editorial,  and 
general  radio  and  television. 

Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity  —  Advertising,  news-edi¬ 
torial. 

Louisiana  State  University  — 
News-editorial. 

University  of  Washington  — 
Advertising,  news-editorial,  and 
general  radio  and  television. 

The  accredited  list  now  in¬ 
cludes  106  sequences  in  47 
schools. 
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South  Africa 
Re  »ort  Stirs 
Pr«  ss  Debate 

A  •;  report  of  the 

Soutli  \friean  Press  Commis¬ 
sion,  le  result  of  14  years’ 
work,  uis  built  a  base  under 
the  trovernment’s  demand  for 
restric.ions  on  the  press. 

The  loiwrt,  presented  to  Par- 
liainem,  immediately  touche<l  off 
a  violent  debate  on  freedom  of 
the  [iiess,  aecordinfr  to  news 
(iispati  hes  form  Capetown  this 
week. 

In  an  audit  of  .stories  .sent 
from  South  Africa  to  foreign 
publications  and  jtress  services 
since  the  Commission  cate- 
jTorized  the  news  and  articles  as 
“^d”  or  “faulty”  and  “had” 
and  “very  bad.”  Some  jjieces 
writteti  in  19(!0  fell  under  the 
criticism  of  “trarbled  and  dis¬ 
honest,”  and  “unscrupulously 
tendentious.” 

Nationalist  Government 
spokesmen  have  been  atritatinR 
for  measures  to  clamp  down  on 
the  ines.s.  Prime  Minister  Hend¬ 
rick  F.  Venvoerd  has  charged 


BOY! — No,  that's  a  girl  on  the 
city  desk  at  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette.  City  Editor  F. 
Jayden  Bradford  was  baby-sit¬ 
ting  for  his  three-month-old  daugh¬ 
ter,  Ann,  while  Mrs.  Bradford  went 
shopping. 


SDX  Condemns,  Ford  Defends 
College  Editors’  Use  of  Cars 


Chicago  of  this  nature  appear  to  legiti- 
"  l^ending  of  new  automobiles  matize  corporate  favors  among 

to  44  college  newsi)aper  editois  the  press,  especially  inexperi- 
of  printers  which  had  curtailed  evoked  a  sharp  i)rotest  from  enced  Journalists.  We  strongly 
publication  of  the  Wanhinf/ton  Sigma  Delta  Chi  but  the  cars  urge  that  Ford  abandon  any 
Star.  through  campuses  and  such  favors  in  the  future.” 

Both  sides  in  the  lalior  dis-  university  towns  until  the  end  College  editors  recently  went 


the  Knglish-language  press  of 
the  countiy  with  “apjiroaching 
treason”  in  its  coverage  of  ra¬ 
cial  and  ])oIitical  matters,  but 
he  has  announced  no  press  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  offered  until  the 
commission  report  has  lieen 
studied  thoroughly. 

The  opposition  has  character¬ 
ized  the  commission’s  findings 
as  “fatuous  verbiage.” 

In  Parliament,  Blaar  Coetzee, 
accused  .some  South  African 
journalists  of  sending  “scandal¬ 
ous  falsehoods”  abroad  and  he 
asked  the  owners  of  newspa- 
l)ers:  “What  are  they  going  to 
do  about  this  bunch  of  traitors 
who  work  for  them  and  whom 
they  pay  day-to-day?” 

Specifically,  the  commission 
recommended  that  registration 
be  re<iuired  of  all  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  local  new.smen  re- 
iwrting  for  foreign  publications 
and  that  local  newspapers  be 
subiect  to  a  jiress  council  which 
would  have  punitive  powers. 

• 

Mediator  Averts 
D.  C.  Shutdown 

Washington 

A  i)re-dawn  agreement  May 
12  between  the  Washington  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  local  101 
of  the  International  TyjKigraphi- 
cal  Union  averted  a  possible 
shutdown  of  the  capital’s  three 
daily  newspapers. 

It  ended  a  four-day  walkout 
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pute  agreed  to  accejit  an  ad¬ 
visory  opinion  by  a  federal  medi¬ 
ator,  William  E.  Simkin.  The 
agreement  followed  a  declara¬ 
tion  by  the  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  that  it  would  regard  a 
strike  against  one  jiaper  a  strike 
against  all  association  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  jirinters  had  v’oted  to  ask 
the  international  union  for  jier- 
mission  to  take  a  strike  v'ote. 

The  dispute  liegan  when  a 
chapel  chairman  at  the  Star, 
Paige  Dozier,  was  fired  by  the 
composing  i-oom  foreman,  Leo 
E.  Fisher.  The  chairman  had 
posted  a  notice  instructing 
printers  to  submit  proofs  of 
photocomposed  advertisements 
to  him.  The  company  contended 
that  Mr.  Dozier  had  usurped 
the  foreman’s  authority,  but  the 
union  claimed  the  chairman  was 
doing  his  duty  as  a  union  offi¬ 
cial.  The  100  printers  refused 
to  return  to  work  until  Mr. 
Dozier  was  reinstated. 

The  mediator  proposed  that 
Mr.  Dozier  lie  returned  to  work 
without  loss  of  rights,  lienefits 
or  privileges,  but  without  back 
jiay.  He  also  suggested  arbitral 
tion  of  the  grievance  that  caused 
the  firing  of  the  employe. 

Curtailed  editions  of  the  Star 
on  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  contained  type  already  set 
and  typewritten  copy  that  was 
photoengraved.  On  Monday  the 
Star  failed  to  publish  because 
pressmen  refus^  to  cross  the 
printers’  lines.  Normal  publica¬ 
tion  was  resumed  Tuesday. 
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of  the  term  in  June. 

The  directors  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  society  criticized  Ford  Mo¬ 
tor  Co.  for  allowing  the  editors 
to  drive  new  Mustangs,  <leclar- 
ing  in  a  resolution: 

“Such  a  jn-omotion  violates 
the  professional  journalistic 
ethics  upheld  by  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  The  juactice  of  accepting 
gifts  or  favors  from  |K)liticians, 
public  relations  men  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  long  has  been  de|)lored 
by  lesponsible  journalists. 

“We  see  no  difference  lietween 
offering  automobiles  to  college 
(Miitors  and  the  free-loading  fa¬ 
vors  sometimes  offered  to  pro¬ 
fessional  newsmen.  Promotions 

Nat  Golilsteiii  Honored; 
k)  Years  with  Times 

Some  of  Nat  Goldstein’s 
friends  —  1,300  of  them  —  gave 
him  a  party  May  12  to  mark  his 
40th  anniversary  with  the  \ew 
York  Timen.  He  l)egan  as  a  $10- 
a-week  office  l)oy  and  now  is 
circulation  director.  He  was  56 
years  old  on  April  11  and  Roy 
I.  Newlxim,  circulation  director 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trih- 
iin-e,  gave  him  a  reproduction 
of  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Herald  of  April  11,  1908 
as  a  memento.  Mr.  Goldstein’s 
wife  and  their  two  daughters 
shared  the  spotlight  with  him 
at  the  testimonial  occasion.  Ai-- 
thur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Times,  was 
the  speaker. 


to  Dearhom,  Mich.,  which  is 
Ford  headquarters,  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  expense  and  after  tours 
and  briefings  received  new  cars 
to  drive  back  to  their  .schools. 
They  are  to  be  returned  after 
the  sju-ing  term. 

T.  H,  Mecke  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent/public  relations  for  Ford, 
.said  that  testing  of  automobiles 
by  editors  had  lieen  a  long¬ 
standing  practice  and,  in  the 
case  of  college  editors: 

“We  accomplished  two  things. 
We  exposed  newsmen  to  the 
product  and  we  put  the  product 
on  the  campus  where  it  would 
lie  readily  seen  and  examined. 
We  didn’t  consider  the  program 
to  have  anything  to  do  with 
free-loading  or  favors.” 

• 

MyisU'rioiis  Bombing 
Damages  Mi88.  Plant 

Lai'REL,  Miss. 

The  Laurel  Lemier-Call  was 
published  as  usual  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing  a  weekend  explosion  in 
the  pressroom.  All  6,5  windows 
were  broken  and  several  walls 
knocked  down  by  the  blast  but 
the  press  wasn’t  damaged. 

.1.  W.  West,  publisher,  said 
the  bombing,  at  about  2:30  a.m. 
Sunday  when  no  one  was  in  the 
building,  was  a  mystery  to  him. 
A  cross  was  burned  in  front 
of  the  building  two  weeks  ear¬ 
lier,  he  .said,  but  he  hadn’t  pub¬ 
lished  any  controversial  edito¬ 
rials  recently  nor  had  he  fired 
anyone.  Laurel  has  been  quiet 
in  racial  matters. 
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v:lassifiecl  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast 


NCEMENTS 

,\ficspitper  Appraisers 

APPIi.vISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses  sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
K.  Ki'  .'ibiel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 

Metvspaper  Hrokers 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  .Arizona.  Phone  964-2431, 


OOM’IDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  (Jlover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


THUOlUiH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  New8i«i|)er  Service  Company,  Inc., 
has  Ih-vii  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  South’s  lietter  newsp.apers, 
P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


CLASSIFIED  I 

Advertising  Rates  j 

LIm  RatM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE  i 

ImerHen 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabit  with 
order)  4  timts  <S  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  timet  @  90c;  2  9  $1.00; 

1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  lint  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum,  l 

Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra.  I 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  timet  «  $135;  2  9  $1,45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  clastilitd  advertising  it  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6.point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (tee 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  timet  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  huds,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10.  1^  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
|s  $2.50  per  agate  lino— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuwsdoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reservu  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.,  10022 
Phen*  PLoxo  2-7050 
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Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUM’JIMENTS 

Newspaper  Itrrtkers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIC.HNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
l>ai>er  to<»  l>i)r — none  too  small.  Entcr- 
lirisinK  and  hnancially  qualified  buyers 
desire  to  liecome  publishers.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  resitected.  Dixie  New8pai)erB, 
Brokers,  Bo.x  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CLEAN,  SOUND  SAFE  WEEKLIES 
— Wis.  $85M-$210M  ;  Colo.  $60M  ;  Mo. 
$125M;  S.  Dak.  $60M;  Ark.  SlISM: 
Fla.  $320M;  Others.  Marion  R,  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


DAILY  Krossintr  $240,000  in  western 
state.  Isolated  colleRe  town.  Down  pay¬ 
ment,  $94,500.  Favorable  cash  flow. 

VBUtNON  V.  PAINE 
899  W.  Bonita  Ave.,  Claremont.  Calif. 


DAILY.  OVER  QUARTER  MILLION 
Kross ;  in  top  U.  S.  summer  vacation 
land ;  nice  profit  record:  only  25% 
down.  Wayne  Peterson,  214  Natl.  Bldg., 
Moorhead,  Minn. 


DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
Midwest  and  Southeast 
now  available.  Re<iuire  as  little  as 
$15,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker,  Panama  City, 
Fla.  Phone  234-3743.  day  or  night. 


HIGH-PROFIT  CAUF.  EXCLUSIVE. 
Only  $10,000  down.  incl.  building, 

!  plant  and  receivables.  Grossing  over 
I  $50,000.  Hurry  1 

CALIF,  e.xclusive  2  weeklies.  Fine 
plant,  grossing  over  $120,000;  $30,000 
down.  Isolated,  but  good  growth. 

CALIF.  DAILY  POTENTIAL,  explosive 
growth,  needs  chain  buyer  or  publisher 
with  plenty  of  money  for  expansion. 

.loseph  A.  Snyder.  Broker, 

2234  E.  Romneya  Dr,,  Anaheim.  Calif. 


N.C.’s  BEST  WEEKLY  newspaper  buy. 
Low  cash  payment.  Publishers’  Service, 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 


JACK  L  STOLL  • 
And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  28,  California 


‘  PRIME  QUALITY  WEEKLY  &  job 
I)lant  in  Upstate  New  York.  UnopiK)sed. 
in  $I40,000-gro88  class,  with  $40,000 
cash  flow  to  publisher.  Asking  $140.- 
000  with  building.  29%  down.  An 
unusually  fine  &  stable  property.  Write 
fully.  DIAL,  1503  Nazareth,  Kaiamazuo, 
Mich. 
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AMVOU.NCEMENTS  EQUIPME.NT  MART 

Netvspapers  Far  Sale  Complete  Plants 


Virginia  Newspapers  For  Sale 
FILVNKLIN  H.  TITLOW,  JR. 

6  Roanoke  St.,  Clhristiansburg,  Va. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

THREE  ZONE  2  NEWSMEN  wish  to 
purchase  medium  or  large  weekly  in 
New  England,  Write  Box  1676,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Business  Opportunities 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  in  writer’s  i 
field  with  international  circulation.  No 
equipment — can  be  published  anywhere. 
Rare  opportunity  for  creative  and  ade¬ 
quately  capitalized  publisher.  Price 
$20,000.  Write  Box  1613,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  i 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Fillers 

HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy — save 
time — money,  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  PVancisco. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING-REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Ck)nveyor8 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St, 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECrnNG,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCE.SSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


EQUIPMENT  mart 

Cornpositif'  Boom 

LINOTYPE  35  RANGEMASTER  64592:  i 
72/90,  6  Molds  30M,  Quadder,  Blower,  | 
Saw,  Automatic  Ejector:  4  Extra  Split  j 
Mags;  7  Fonts  Mats  18-36  pt,  Bodonis. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  Sf.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


INTERTYPE -G4-4  2r22904 
2/72  and  2/90  chan  mags,  4  aux  mags, 
(juadder,  6  mold  disk,  saw,  V  Belt,  6 
e.\tra  mags  and  rack,  blower-Mats  for 
aux  mags.  First  $12,500  takes  all. 
Norm  Andress,  Pontiac  I’ress,  Pontiac, 
Mich. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEW.SPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  (X)MPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  .St..  Elkin.  .N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaiier  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  83.5-1513 


COMET  MODEL 
LINOTYPES 

A-1  Condition 

Six  machines — each  equipped 
2  mags.,  6-pocket  mold  disk 
with  6  molds,  Mergenthaler 
Hydraquadder,  elec,  pot, 
blower,  feeder,  A.C.  motor 
and  standard  keyboard  for 
manual  operation  (or  will 
equip  with  TTS).  Inquire 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Churnr  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Me. 
Tel.  S16-Ha.  1-5364 


Entire  Newspaper  Plant 

Liquidating 
All  Equipment 
Philad^phia 
Daily  News 

GOSS  HEADLINER 
PRESSES 

211/2"  cut-off 
Installed  new  1959 
10  Units,  2  double  folders,  4 
color  cylinders  super  imposed. 
Reels,  tensions  and  pasters, 
unit  type  AC  drives. 


COMPLETE 

STEREOTYPE 

FOUNDRY 

including  Sta-Hit  Master  Form¬ 
ers,  Sta-Hi  Master  Routers, 
Goss  giant  mat  rollers  and 
miscellaneous  stereotype  ma¬ 
chinery. 


COMPLETE 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
MACHINERY 

24  Linotype  and  Intertype 
machines,  Ludlows,  Elrods, 
electric  page  storage  cabinets, 
ad  frames  and  miscellaneous 
composing  room  equipment. 


Offered  exclusively  by: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

Call,  write  or  wire  for 
appointment  to  inspect  and 
for  full  information  .  .  .  . 
Area  Code  816  HA  1-5364 

1720  Cherry  St., 

Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


Composing  RtMtm 

JUSTOWRITERS,  5%  years  old.  Used 
very  little — $3,750.  Recorder  has  10-pt. 
italics :  reproducer  10-pt  Roman.  Double 
reader.  Pet  Shop  Management,  18  For¬ 
est  Ave.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Ph.  414- 
922-0096.  F.  Dittrich. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
lierforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14* — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Ebcchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

(X)MPLETB  NEWSPAPER  Photo-En¬ 
graving  equipment  still  o{)erating.  but 
our  newspaper  is  groing  "’OGRAPH" — 
camera,  lens,  lights,  65-85-120  screens, 
light  integrator,  sink,  depth  gauge, 
whirler,  printer  and  lights,  developing 
tanks,  etcher,  etc.  No  reasonable  offer 
refus^.  Box  1324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STANDARD  SCAN-A-GRAVER  —  85 
screen ;  cuts  full  8x10.  In  use  less  than 
9  months.  Converting  to  other  process. 
100  plastic  plates  included.  $3,500  our 
floor.  Can  be  demonstrate<l  if  you  de¬ 
sire.  Daily  Mail,  Nevada.  Mo. 
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Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 


IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PL^.CE 


PhoUtengraring  Equipment 

VARIO  KLISHOGRAPH 
Hoilel  ISl— complete  with  color  at¬ 
tachment.  Many  accessories.  Can  l>e 
demonstrated  in  operation  and  includes 
instructions.  Will  sacrifice  this  one 
year  old  machine.  The  Miehle  Company, 
Mr.  Bill  McLauirhlin.  2(111  Hastings, 
Chicago,  Illinois  (312)  226-3300. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-^/^" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
(Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 


Excellent  condition.  Available  Aunust. 
LiiiUed  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


8  PAGE  TUBULAR  DECK 
For  Standard  2  to  I 
Duple*  Tubular  Press 
(Complete  with  all  cylinders,  rollers,  and 
long  frames.  Oifer^  in  A-1  condition 
"as  is,  where  is”  Wisconsin  or  recondi¬ 
tioned,  delivered,  and  installed  on  your 
press.  Call  or  write.  I 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

Area  Code  816  HA  1-5364 

GOSS  COMET— *5,000 
S-page  web  press  in  regular  use  at  | 
our  plant  will  be  available  about  June 
1.  Serial  347,  Goss  service  contract.  | 
Complete  with  chases:  3  H.P.  motor.  | 
3-phase,  220  V.  | 

CLINTON  CO.  REPUBLICAN  NEWS  ' 
Phone  224-2361,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

DUPLE.X  TUBULAR  UNITS  —  Two 
units  with  long  side  frames,  one  with 
reverse  for  color,  both  with  thrust  ail- 
justments  on  plate  cylinders,  extra 
roll  arms  and  cat  walks  include<l  all  ; 
you  need  to  make  your  16  into  a  24- 
page  press.  Midway  Press,  11073  Rivera 
Rd.,  Santa  Fe  Springs,  California.  j 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL 

PRESS 

• 

BUiLT  IN  1950 
4  UNITS-2  COLOR  CYLINDERS 
V2  PAGE  FOLDER 
75  H.P.  DRIVE 

Including  Autoplate,  Router.  ’ 
Former  and  Chipping  Block. 
Located  on  West  Coast.  ^ 
Available  Aug.-Sept.  1964 

W  rite  to :  The  Goss  Company  ! 
Division  of  Miehle-Goss- Dex¬ 
ter,  Inc.  5601  West  31st 
Street  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
Attention;  Mr.  Ray  Bates 


Presses  &  Machinery 


FOR  SALE 
VANGUARD  WEB 
OFFSET  PRESS 

R-15,  36",  Six  Units  I 

★  Perfecting  Units  and  folder  ! 

★  Quarter  fold  Attachment  ! 

★  Baldwin  Washup  Devices  for  ! 

all  units 

★  6  Infeed  Devices  1 

★  One  1,000  Pound  hoist,  frame,  I 

and  truck  1 

★  30  hp,  220-60  cycle  3-phase  ; 

AC  converter  to  DC  Motor  I 

drive  equipment  I 

★  2'/2  years  old 

$62,000  I 

SINGLE  UNITS  AVAILABLE. 
$8,000  EACH. 


Expand  your  present  Vanguard  by 
buying  one  or  two  additional  units. 

INSTALLMENT  PAYMENTS  CAN 
fE  ARRANGED 

DEALERS  PROTECTED 

Press  May  Be  Seen  Running  at 

PRIME 

PRINTING  COMPANY 

l945-47th  Avenue.  Kenilworth,  Md. 

(Suburban  Weshington) 

Phone:  772-3383  Area  Code:  301 


16-PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 
Standard  2  to  I 

Complete  with  all  stereotype  equipment 
including  mat  roller.  Priced  very  low 
for  quick  sale.  Storage  could  be  ar- 
rang^.  Can  be  offered  "as  is,  where  is”  | 
Louisiana,  or  delivered  and  installed  in  { 
your  building.  This  is  a  press  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  doing  fine  newspaper 
reproduction.  Call  or  write. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

Area  Clode  816  HA  1-5364 

GOSS  16-PG  ROTARY  PRESS 
Straightline  double  deck  web  press  with  ; 
color  deck.  Semi-cylindrical.  21 cut-  ■ 
off.  Includes  Cole  quarterfolder,  mat  j 
scorcher,  plate  shaver,  tail  cutter.  3-ton  { 
gas-fired  stereo  furnace  &  water-cooled 
casting  bo.x.  Complete  outfit  to  be  sac¬ 
rificed  for  July  delivery.  Send  for  sam-  ' 
pie  of  quality  work  being  produced  on  i 
this  press  every  day.  Write,  wire,  or 
call:  Post  Publishing  Co..  5617  (3or- 
vallis  N.,  Robbinsdale,  Minn.  Phone 
612-537-8484.  I 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Presaes.  Okla.  (Tity  Machine 
Works,  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  HEADLINER 

2  M/2"  cut-off 
(New  1956) 

1(J  Units,  4  Color  (’ylimlers,  4  Revenues, 
2  Double  Fohiers  with  (\inveyor.'^. 
Reels,  Tensions.  Pasters,  Trafkawe  anti 
Turntables:  Stereo  Conveyor,  Unitype 
Drives. 

STEREO 

S-Ton  ObnmmI  Metal  Pot  :  2  WihmI  Jr. 
AuUtplate.s:  2  WcmmI  Autoshavers;  WcmkI 
l*re-Retfisier  Machine:  2  Sta-Hi  Master 
Routers :  2  Sta-Hi  Master  Formers: 

Goss  (liant  Mat  Roller:  Lake  E'rie  Di- 
rwl-O-Mal:  Turtles;  Chases. 

Press  can  be  divided  as  2  identical 
presses  of  5  iimfj  each;  or  4  and  6  units. 

LOCATED:  Phibuleli>hia.  Pa. 

AVAILABLE:  After  July  4, 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


FOR  SALE 
AT  SACRIFICE! 

2-UNIT 

TRAILBLAZER 

17'^  X  25  Web  olfset  press  and  8  station 
collator,  produces  32-paf;e  tab.  or  ^4 
foldetl.  new  in  lyST.  Ideal  for  Web  olf- 
set  conversion  of  tabloid  publication. 
Reply  to: 

Mr.  R.  E.  Lapp,  CoU»r  Graphic,  Inc., 
15J75  Hroukpark  Rd..  Clevelantl, 
Ohio  44125.  Tel:  267-0040. 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylimlers,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 


Cun  be  ditnded  into  2  Octuptes 
Available  immedxatelyl 

BEN  SHULNIAN  MSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 
Hoe  4-color  offset  rotary  press,  231’,"  i 
cut-off,  prints  up  to  16  pp.  full  news- 
pai>er  Size,  32  pp.  tabloid  or  64  pp.  ' 
booklet  with  up  to  4  colors  each  page,  j 
adaptable  for  up  to  64  full  pp.  all 
black,  twin  folders,  electronic  register, 
platemaking  equipment.  Will  sell  or  j 
enter  agreement  with  responsible  ex-  I 
perienc^  firm  with  lease  based  on 
production.  Write  for  pictures,  details 
and  samples.  Wm.  L.  Shepard,  21  N.  I 
Main  St.,  East  St.  Louis,  III.  Phone  ' 
618-BR-1-148U. 


DUPLEX  .'STANDARD  TUBULAR 

16-imge,  2  to  1  motlel,  40  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
‘■News|)a|)er  E<iui|iment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


7  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 
With  4  color  cylinders,  231*,"  cut-off. 
Two  150  HP  drives  AC.  46,000  per 
hour.  Roller  bearings,  steel  cylinders, 
Anti-Friction  model.  Hurletron  Color 
Control.  An  elaborate  press.  Now  avail¬ 
able,  More  units  if  wanted. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


'  Presses  &  Machinery 

'  DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

24-Page  Capacity 
Made  1947 

Late  mcxlel  standard  tubular  i  esi, 

I  One  printing  section  equipped  with 
web  compensator  &  side  lay  knots  on 
I  plate  cylinders  for  color  register. 

I  page  folder  delivery.  GE  60  HP  AC 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  back  casting  box, 
heavy  duty  finishing  machine,  tubulsr 
router  &  accessories. 

DAILY  REPUBLIC 
109  W.  3rd  St.  Mitchell,  South  D  .kota 

I  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

I  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  I0(il7 


4-PAGE  TUBULAR  DECK 
For  Standard  2  to  I 
I  Duplex  Tubular  Press 

Complete  with  all  cylinders,  rollers  and 
I  short  frames.  Offered  in  A-1  condition 
"as  is,  where  is”  Louisiana,  or  recon(ll- 
tioned,  delivered,  and  installed  on  your 
press.  Call  or  write. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
I  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
i  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

Area  Code  816  HA  1-5364 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

I  HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE, 

1  23^"  cut-off.  Vacuum  Back,  Auto¬ 
matic  Pump — $7600  F.O.B.  Jim  Kron, 
i  Clarion-Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss. 

•  WOOD  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE, 
i  22%  :  heavy-duty  autoshaver  with  auto- 
I  miller;  and  Itl-tun  Kemp  metal  pot. 

]  Top  condition — ^  low  lu’ice  —  available 
now !  Contact :  Courier-Journal  & 
Times,  Dir.  of  Purchases,  Louisville, 
Ky. 


WOOD  PONY 
AUTOPLATE 
For  23  9/16"  Cutoff 

L.  H.  machine.  Vacuum  back. 
Watercooled  arch.  Thermo¬ 
static  water  controls.  Pneu¬ 
matic  pumping  device.  Abso¬ 
lutely  A-l  condition.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Contact 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Me. 
Tel.  816-Ha.  1-5364 


Wanted  to  Huy 

(TURVED  PLATE  CASTING  BOX, 
23^{"  cut-olf,  one-half  inch  thick  plate. 
Rockland  Independent,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLEatS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4609 


OHIO  WEEKLY  wants  flat  bed  press 
in  good  condition,  reasonably  late 
model.  Prefer  Cox-O-Tyiie,  Model  E. 
Box  1644,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
(with  stereo) 

Box  1714,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  16,  1964 
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H>  ilp  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Avadomic 

vN  ADVANCED  DEGREE: 

journalism  department  in 
n  state  university  offers  part- 
mate  assistantships  to  news- 
with  Kood  under-etraduate 
nd  experience  in  news,  adver- 
circulation.  Box  1650,  Editor 
‘■her. 

.TE  ASSISTANTSHIP  —  Bdi- 
distant  in  public  affairs  office. 

year  stipend  $1600,  plus 
‘f  fees.  Excellent  opportunity 
duate  study.  Graduate  study  in 
-m  not  offered.  Write  Public 
.Iftice,  Kent  State  University, 
'liio. 


MAJOK  rmCAOO-AREA  UNIVERSITY 
has  or  ninRS  on  expandine  public  re- 
iations  staff  for  experienced  reporter- 
writerr  Must  be  able  to  research  and 
write  n  ileptb  in  the  physical  or  social 
sciences  or  humanities.  Excellent  salary 
and  fr'ntie  benefits  for  professionals 
with  |)roven  media  experience.  Box 
1660,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAtilNfi  EDITOR,  city  esiitor  or 
slot  mall  to  teach  reiiortinK  and  copy- 
readir,^  in  bi^-lO  journalism  school. 
Salar.v :  .?10.t00.  Box  17(1.5,  E>litur  & 
Publisher. 

Adminintratire 

GENERAL  MANAtiER  for  New  Jersey 
weekly  to  >to  daily.  Heavy  exjierience 
in  prisluction  aiul  circulation:  eilitorial 
and  advertising  hackKround  also  essen¬ 
tial.  Excellent  tjross  potential.  Box 
168ti.  l-jilitor  &  Publisher. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

Mid-west  ytroup  of  four  newspapers 
seeks  corixirate  iiersonnel  manatter. 
Some  travel.  Successful  applicant  will 
be  Collette  itriuluate  with  2-4  years’ 
experience  ,all  (ihases  of  iiersonnel.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  recruitinif. 

Send  complete  resume  including  pres¬ 
ent  and  e.xpected  salary  to  Box  i6U6, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Artists 

CREATIVE  ARTIST— Chart  Area  8, 
metroiiolitan  mominit  newspaper,  is 
lookinK  for  a  creative  artist  for  its 
news  department.  We  are  anxious  for 
someone  who  can  originate  and  de¬ 
velop  ideas.  Please  furnish  full  details 
of  background,  experience  and  educa¬ 
tion  first  letter  to  Box  1620,  EMitor  & 
Publisher.  Please  do  not  send  samples 
with  first  letter. 

Classified  Advertising 

YOUNG  MAN  wanted  by  California 
awanl-winning  small-city  daily,  in 
growth  area,  to  expand  classified  sec¬ 
tion.  Salary,  lionus.  Tell  us  about 
yourself.  Box  17(4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  ADVEJRTISING  MANAGER 
to  assume  full  direction  of  selling  staff 
for  8.300  New  Elngland  evening  daily. 
Must  be  relatively  young  with  some 
experience;  creative  promotional  ideas 
necessary.  Good  salary  and  incentive 
bonus  for  the  man  who  can  show 
gains.  Box  1636,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER  Opportunity  for  m:in 
on  way  up.  join  well-establisheil.  fast- 
growing  ABC  suburban  weekly  in  big. 
high  income  county,  (thart  Area  2. 
Pay  present  -alary  or  lietter  to  man 
who  can  sell— isn’t  :ifraid  to  work — 
can  direct  .'!-man  statf  while  selling  ! 
himself.  Immtsliate  opening.  Box  172(1.  I 
EVIltor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Immeili-  j 
ale.  iiermanent  isisition  on  small,  iso-  | 
late<l  California  daily.  Re<iuire8  solid  | 
ex|)erience  and  ability  in  sales  :in<l 
layout.  G<km1  pay.  ideal  community.  Ai>- 
plic.'itions  should  include  full  resume 
and  photo.  Box  169.5,  Eslitor  &  PuIh  , 
lisher.  i 

- I 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER-. SALES- 
M.\N  to  lake  charge  :idvertising  anil 
sales  for  special  edition,  afternoon 
daily.  Area  3.  Write  Box  1726,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEjED  EWST  LAYOUT  PERSON  for 
newly  createil  New  Business  Dep:irt- 
ment.  Finisheil  art  not  essential.  Ex- 
iierience  in  retail  layout  neeiled.  Guild 
shop.  West  Co:ist  metroiiolitan  news- 
paiier.  Ideal  conditions  and  weather. 
Box  1694.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  E'OR  YOUNG  MAN 
on  his  way  up!  19.900  daily,  in  group 
of  seven,  has  important  o|iening  June 
1  for  man  with  :i-,5  years’  exiierience. 
Present  sale-man  moving  into  own 
business.  Air-mail  complete  resume. 
M.  A.  Towle,  Record-Searchlight,  Reil- 
ding.  Calif. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Young 
(26-35)  diq;>lay  advertising  manager  for 
progressive  Zone  6  offset  weekly.  Good 
starting  salary  plus  incentive.  Send 
complete  resume  with  a  recent  photo 
to:  Box  1694,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


ABOVE  -  AVERAGE  OPPORTUNITY 
for  experienced  adman  good  in  sales 
and  layout.  Ideal  location  near  moun¬ 
tains,  desert,  ocean,  (no  smog)  in 
twwing  community.  Write:  Adv.  Mgr., 
Daily  Ledger-Gazette,  P.  O.  Box  711, 
tencaster,  California. 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  adding 
to  their  retail  advertising  staff,  invite 
inquiries  from  experienced  men.  Zone 
2.  Box  1676.  Editor  &  Ehiblisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  16,  1964 


23.000  DAILY  in  growing  retail  :irea 
neeils  young,  college  grad  salesman. 
Establisheil  account  list  waiting  gooil 
layout  and  copy  service.  Excellent 
lienefits  :ind  incentive  program.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  re<iuire- 
ments  to:  Kenilall  Somers.  Republican- 
Courier,  E'indlay,  Ohio. 

Editorial 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR — Award-winning 
Leesburg  Virginia  weekly.  Have  167- 
year  heritage  and  future  growth  with 
Dulles  Airport  in  County.  Require  edi¬ 
torial,  offset  makeup  experience,  hard 
work,  age  30  to  46.  excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  Prefer  Virginia  area  back¬ 
ground.  Join  us  by  July  1.  Write  full 
bio,  clippings  and  phtrto  with  inter¬ 
view  request  to:  Publisher,  Loudoun 
Times-Mirror,  care  6232  Lee  Highway. 
Arlington-7,  Virginia. 


GENEHIAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTED 
for  6-day  PMS  of  18,000  in  pleasant 
Central  Virginia  city.  Good  pay.  Prefer 
man  with  at  least  two  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1616,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  ASSISTANT.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  camera  desirable.  Staff  addi¬ 
tion.  Seven-day,  34,000  circulation 
daily  in  San  EVancisco  Bay  Area.  Box 
1630,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


YOUNG  REDORTEJR — Fire  beat,  edu¬ 
cation  and  some  sports.  Accuracy, 
speed,  ability  with  people  essential. 
Good  working  conditions,  benefits. 
Afternoon  daily  in  central  New  York 
medium-size  college  city.  Box  1610, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


^11 


I  NEWSMAN 

I  NETWORK  AFFILIATE 

^  Seasoned  news  reimrter  wanted 
p  for  #2  spot  in  News  Department 
g  of  network  affiliate  in  Top  Ten 
M  market.  Consideration  given  ap- 
S  pi  lean ts  with  good  news  l>ack- 
J  ground  and  convincing  air  per- 
p  formance.  Send  details  and  VTR 
M  or  film  to: 


BOX  1690 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Editorial 


REPORTERS 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining  the  stall 
of  one  of  the  country’s  largest,  hardest- 
hitting  morning  metropolitan  dailies: 
being  associated  with  a  paper  which  is 
recognized  for  its  "let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may’’  editorial  policies; 
superior  salary  (ranging  from  398.U0 
to  $176.00  weekly  to  start),  vacation 
and  other  benefits:  and  are  a  college 
graduate,  between  2ii  and  35  years  of 
age;  write  Box  1624,  Eklitor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Enclose  small  photogrwh  with 
letter.  Work  samples  not  necessary. 
Area  5. 


CITY  EDITOR  —  Headlines,  editing. 
Capable  of  directing  stall  of  10.  Si.x 
afternoon  daily,  14,000  circulation. 
Eastern  Zone  7.  Write  fully.  Box  1666, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COURTHOUSE-COUNTY  EDITOR  for 
afternoon  Zone  6  daily.  Must  know 
camera,  strong  on  features  with 
pictures.  Insurance  and  hospitalization 
benefits  offered.  Box  1668,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


D  E  S  K  M  A  N 

who  will  do  everything  for  Zone  2 
suburban  daily.  Minimum  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  E'ive-day  week,  but  no  job  for 
faint-hearted.  Some  special  assignment 
reporting.  Ideal  second  step  for  young 
man  (or  woman)  seeking  to  move  up. 
Box  1634,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPANDING  47,000  SUBURBAN  DAILY’ 
with  high  standards  and  opportunity 
for  advancement  will  pay  top  svages  for 
reporter-rewrite  man  with  at  least  2  to 
3  years’  experience.  Chart  Area  2.  Pox 
1680,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


EXPANSION  OF  NEWSPAPER  and 
field  plus  impending  promotions  pro¬ 
vides  several  permanent  fulltime  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  staff  of  the  Columbia 
(Mo.)  Daily  Tribune.  We  are  interested 
in  men  or  women  with  desk  ability  or 
who  can  cover  general  assignments, 
sports  or  women’s  news.  Photographic 
ability  welcome.  Newspaper  situat^  in 
growing  state  university  and  college 
community  with  important  medical 
center.  Address :  Managing  Editor, 
lumbia  Daily  Tribune,  Columbia,  Mo. 


MALE  general  assignment  reixirter  for 
upstate  N.Y.  daily  (P.M.)  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  l>eginner  or  young  man 
with  limited  experience.  We’re  willing 
to  train  aggressive,  alert  man  who  can 
meet  high  standards.  Box  1665,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher, 


Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily  in  Chart  Area  2,  city 
of  50,000.  Opi>ortunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  to  copy  desk.  Box  1645,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  morning.  Sunday 
newspaper — Chart  Area  8 — has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  qualified  copy  readers. 
This  is  an  ideal  situation  for  young 
l>eople  who  wish  to  move  out  of  the 
small  paper  category.  Give  full  details 
of  education  and  work  experience  in 
first  letter  to  Box  1646,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  6,000  circu¬ 
lation  seeks  competent  newsman — tlesk, 
reporting,  features,  handle  camera. 
-Second  man  on  5-man  staff.  Write 
fully.  Box  1652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  large,  award-win¬ 
ning  weekly  North  of  Boston.  Ebtcellent 
opportunity  for  capable,  all-round  jour¬ 
nalist.  Ekxpansion  program  underway  to 
produce  finest  paper  in  New  England? 
E^ll  details  to  Box  1662,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


REPORTEIR — Immediate  opening.  Gen¬ 
eral  news  and  features  on  p.m.  daily, 
six  days.  Photography  helpful.  College 
town  of  20,000.  Give  experience,  edu¬ 
cation,  references  first  letter.  Tribune. 
Fremont.  Nebr. 


SEASONED  COPYREADER  —  Not  a 
beginner,  but  capable  and  experienced 
in  handling  top  news  stories.  We  want 
a  person  who  is  professionally  mature, 
will  merit  promotion,  and  have  solid 
scholastic  background.  Please  include 
references  and  salary  requirements.  We 
offer  an  attractive  scaie  and  unusual 
fringe  Ijenehts.  Metropolitan  morning 
paper  in  Zone  5.  Bo.x  1664,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


W'E  NEED  A  GOOD  DE»K  MAN  to 
take  advantage  of  a  good  opportunity 
now  and  prepare  himself  for  an  even 
lietter  future.  If  you’re  that  man — 
have  a  good  education  and  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  you  can  hoid  your  own  on 
a  top-Hight  team  of  newsmen — we  can 
make  it  interesting  for  you.  Top  pay, 
benefits  and  working  conditions  on  this 
growing  a.m.  with  a  circulation  of  over 
123,000.  We  prefer  someone  under  35 
with  several  years’  daily  experience. 
Zone  3,  Please  state  when  you  might 
lie  available  for  interview  and  employ¬ 
ment.  Box  1684,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  CO-OPERATIVE  REPORTER 
Write:  Managing  Eklitor 
Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  III. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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HELP  WAMTED 

Editorial 

AGGRESSIVE  DIOCESAK  WEEKEY 
needs  enterprising  reporter-rewritemiin 
(or  woman)  for  varie<i  assignments, 
large  and  small ;  to  *140.  Catholic  Star 
Herald.  101  N.  7th  St.,  Camden-2, 
N.J. 

ASSOCI.VTE  EDITOR 
Skilled  reporter-writer,  national  mag.a- 
line  for  professional  men.  Creative 
legislative  and  ix>litiral  features.  Zone 
2.  *8  to  $12,000.  Box  1710,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DESK  MAN  with  experience  and  imagi¬ 
nation  needol  for  growing  Southern 
Clalifomia  afternoon  daily  (27.000)  in 
pleasant  community.  Opening  will  occur 
June  1.  Write  giving  full  information 
to  Box  1609,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  Excellent  op-  i 
portunity  on  prize-winning  Eastern 
P.M.  We're  looking  for  a  man  who  can 
write  brightly  and  persuasively,  does  his 
research  homework  and  can  dummy  a 
page.  Send  full  resume  and  samples  of 
work  (exiiendable.  if  |M>ssiblel  to  Box 
17IM),  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

UN 


HEIP  Vi  ANTED 

Editorial 

EDITOR  top  D.C.  .area  weekly.  Ex- 
l>erienre<l  in  makeup.  Consider  husband/ 
wife  team  if  one  exiierienced  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Write  full  details  and  salary 
expected.  Box  1722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  WRITER 

Rare  opportunity  for  skilled  writer, 
socio-economics  features,  on  thriving 
inclepenilent  national  professional  mag¬ 
azine.  Zone  2.  To  $9-M.  Box  1692,  Elli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Larpe  Eastern  city  news¬ 
paper  needs  experienced 
editorial  writer  in  the  36  to 
42-year  category  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Please  send  brief 
sketch  of  career  and  be 
ready  to  follow  with  sam¬ 
ples.  Promptness  is  urgent. 

Box  1686,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

LEADING  SPORTS  MAGAZINE 
ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  — Nce«l  Indus- 
trious  writer>eilitor  with  heavy 

knowIed(?e  of  ^ulf.  Handle  features  (»n 
faKt*expandinK  monthly  publication. 
Sen<l  complete  resume  and  ])hoto  to: 
Golf  Digest,  88  Scribner,  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 


NAT'L.  INaSURANCE  NEWSPAPER 
in  New  York  City  needs  a  youn^  re- 
lK>rter  and  rewrite  man.  You  ne^n't 
know  anything;  aliout  insurance,  but 
the  ability  to  write  and  think  clearly 
is  essential.  We’re  more  interested  in 
your  iK>tential  and  promoUibility  than 
your  exi»erience.  Please  write  fully 
alKmt  yourself  and  send  resume.  Box 
1725,  &litor  &  Publisher. 


HEI.P  WANTED 

Free  Lance 

FREE-LANCE  WRITEI; 
Free-lance  writer,  specializing  n  hu¬ 
man  interest  stories,  for  expanc.  ig  na- 
tional  newspaper.  Get  in  on  the  round 
floor.  Send  resume  to: 

Marvin  S.  Weiss,  Asso.  Edit'ir, 
THE  NATIONAL  INSIDE  i 
2713  N.  Pulaski  Rd., 

Chicago,  Illinois  60639 

INDUSTRIAL  CORRESPONDK.iT  -1 
National  magazine  in  aerosp;  i--elao- 
Ironies  seeks  ixirrespondents  with  thor¬ 
ough  knuwle<lge  of  industry  know¬ 
how  on  clean  rcioms.  Box  1708,  I'klitor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 
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POLITICAL  REPORTER  for  70(I0  Illi¬ 
nois  claily.  Send  complete  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary  exiiected.  Write  Box 
161.'),  &litor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
s|iecial  knack  for  feature  writing  - 
20.011(1  circulation,  morning  palter.  Uni¬ 
versity  town  in  lieai-t  of  RtK'kies.  Out¬ 
standing  .vear-around  rer'reational  area. 
Contact :  Eal.  Coyle.  Editor.  Missoulian, 
Missoula,  Montana. 

REPORTER-WIRE  DESK  MAN  for  i 
outstanding,  small  .l-day  Chicago  area 
daily.  .Some  photography.  Knowledge  of 
business,  legal  fields  helpful.  E.xcellent  ! 
opportunity.  Send  full  details.  Box 
1707,  Etiitor  &  Publisher.  i 

REPORTING  JOB  OPEN  on  25  them-  j 
sand  weekly  in  Chicago  area  for  young  i 
man  with  several  years’  exi^erience.  I 
Prefer  J-graduate  interested  in  depth  ' 
reiHU'ting.  Must  have  basic  skills  and 
know-how.  Salary  oiten.  Sen«l  resume.  ' 
references.  Box  1698,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SOCIETY  EDITOR.  WOMAN,  for  17.-  ' 
(100  ABC  .semi-weekly  Isioming  North  j 
Jersey  suburlis.  Gtaal  on  rewrites,  \ 
heads,  makeup.  Seveial  years'  exi>eri-  j 
ence  preferred,  but  will  consider  top  ! 
J-gnul.  Excellent  working  con<litions  j 
fringe  lieneflts  vacation  plan.  Position  ; 
o|>en  early  July.  Write  fully  including  ' 
•salary  reiiuirements  to:  Managing  tkli-  , 
tor,  Suburltaii  Trends,  Rte.  23.  River-  j 
ilale.  New  Jersey.  I 


.STRINGER  WANTED  for  natioi  al  in¬ 
dustrial  merchandising  trade  p  iblica- 
tion.  Box  17(9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical-Production 

FLOORMEN  for  large  daily  new-paper 
in  Southern  California.  EIxperienced  ad 
men  and  make-up  required.  35-hr, 
week,  group  insurance,  sick  leave,  etc, 
Nile  shift,  $144.10.  Contact:  Comistsing 
Rm.  Supt..  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily 
Tribune.  2037  VV.  San  Bernardino  Rd., 
West  Covina,  Calif. 


PRESS  POREIMAN,  Duplex  experience. 
Zone  1  New  England  evening  daily 
8,000  circulation,  city  16,000.  Good 
wages  for  young  man  with  experience. 
Box  1637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS  experienced  on  ad  ma¬ 
chines,  Intertype  G4-4.  35-hr.  week, 
group  insurance,  sick  leave,  etc.  Nite 
shift,  $144.10.  Contact:  Composing  Rm. 
Supt.,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Trib¬ 
une.  2037  W.  San  Bernardino  Rd.. 
West  Covina.  Calif. 


OPERATOR-MAinilNIST  TTS  Inter¬ 
type.  Nights.  Air-conditioned.  Open 
shop  .  .  .  Itook  plant.  $160.  Anzel,  611 
Broadway,  New  York-12.  N.  Y. 

PRESS-STEREO  combination  men  for 
large  daily  newspaiter  in  Southern 
California.  35-hr.  week,  group  insur¬ 
ance,  sick  leave,  etc.  Wages:  scale. 
(Contact:  Pressroom  Supt.,  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Daily  Tribune,  2037  W.  San 
Bernardino  Rd.,  West  Covina,  Calif. 


COPY. 


^  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

1  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Immeiliate  oiienin^  for  experience<l  man 
to  handle  all  phases  local  anil  area 
s|H>rt8  coveraRe.  Top  14,000  P.M.  daily 
in  excellent  community  with  vei’y  active 
siKirts  prt>Rram.  (jood  salary,  i>en8ion. 
life  insurance,  hospitalization,  other 
fringe  l>enelit8.  Give  complete  resume 
first  letter--  all  replies  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  I>.  F.  Dauliel,  News-MessenRer, 
Fremont,  Ohio. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  enthusiastic,  for 
Central  California  daily  sports  editor’s 
|K>sition.  Good  earninRs,  traininR,  ad- 
vanirement.  Write  to:  Editor.  Sentinel, 
Hanfonl,  California,  givinR  exiwrience, 
references. 

ITTREE  OPENINGS:  We  need  a  re- 
I  itorler:  a  rim  man;  and  a  sports  man 
— all  for  night  side  work.  Some  experi- 
I  en(*e  necessary.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  5-day  week,  lienefits.  Send  resume 
:ind  references  to:  Don  Streater,  Man¬ 
aging  Eflitor,  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enter¬ 
prise. 


TV  SCRn>TWRITBR  .  .  .  prepare 

-scripts  for  TV  educational  films.  College 
ilegree  plus  3-5  years*  ex|>erience.  Must 
l)e  a  toi»-noteh  creative  writer.  Send 
resume,  picture,  writing  samples  tf>: 
W.  B.  Wanl,  Rolierts  Hall,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


g  Mail  to:  g 

I  EDITOR  9t  PURLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  e  New  York,  New  York.  10022  M 
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^  j  WANTED:  A  man  who  can  handle  our 
M  I  suburlmn  news,  teen-age  section,  and 
^  I  other  s|>ecials.  Would  prefer  someone 
from  'Aone  5  who  is  now  employetl  on 
a  newspai>er  in  the  10-20, fKb)  circula¬ 
tion  bracket:  our  circulation  is  a|>- 
proximately  35,000.  liox  1718,  Eilitor  & 
_  Publisher. 

%  ^  Free  Lance 

FREE-LANCE  WRITERS,  with  cam¬ 
era.  to  handle  feature  assignments. 
Articles  on  local  stores  for  two  trade 
magazines.  Box  1683,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  — 
Must  lie  thoroughly  familiar  with  Du- 
ple.x  Tubular  Press  :  also  able  to  handle 
men.  This  situation  is  on  a  leadint; 
daily  newspa|»er  locale<l  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Applicant  must  l>e  a  union  mm- 
l»er.  Write  Box  1717,  Eilitor  &  Pul> 
lisher. 

Miscellaneous 

WANT  HKJHER  SALARY,  better  op- 
l>ortunity,  security?  *‘NER”  rei>orU 
hundreils  of  $7,000-$7O,O00  job  open¬ 
ings  monthly.  Get  free  copy.  National 
Employment  Reiwrts,  519-EP  Onter, 
Racine,  W’is. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  70,000  circula¬ 
tion  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspapers.  Would  like  someone  with 
3  to  5  years’  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Five-man  department  with  lat^ 
36mm  photo  equipment.  Good  starting 
wage,  advancement,  opportunity  to 
learn  ROP  color.  Write:  Robert  Gor¬ 
ham,  Chief  Photographer,  Journal- 
Star,  Lincoln-1,  Nebr, 

PHOTOGRAPHER  to  manage  .3-man 
department  on  PM  daily  in  growing 
community  of  45,000.  Educational 
center  with  state  university  and  two 
girls’  colleges.  Position  includes  su|«r- 
vision  of  all  )>hot<>gra(>hy  and  Photo 
Lathe  engraving  pnaluction.  Accurate, 
I>rofes8ional  caption  writing  essential. 
Sentl  full  resume,  references  to:  I-Jirry 
Graebner,  Tribune,  Columbia,  Mo. 


TKADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  Sclutol 

OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
FVee  Information 
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Si  uations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

TOP  M  ■  4-M  DAILY  seeks  iierma- 
nent  P'  ion  in  colleKe  news  bureau 
or  sport  ubiicity.  Mature,  responsible, 
capable.  '>n  1713,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


COh''ROLLER-AUDITOR 
or ’ICE  MANAGER 

Cbllegte  ained.  Experience  in  all  de- 
partmen"'.  Excellent  references.  Strong 
on  meth.  IS  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  rea  •  nable  offer.  Box  1601,  Editor 
&  Publ.-ner. 

irtists-Cartoonists 

MAN.  O.f..  with  32  years  of  newspaper 
retouching  experience,  would  like  to 
make  a  .  onnection.  Perfect  health  and 
the  best  of  reference.  Box  1603,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOKlAt.  CARTOONIST.  32.  Ko¬ 
rean  veteran,  ilegree  plus,  published  in 
9  midwest  dailies;  while  navy  journal¬ 
ist  in  Pacific,  illustrated  for  series  pub¬ 
lished  in  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Back¬ 
ground  includes;  radio  and  6  years’ 
teaching— one  in  Latin  America.  Box 
1653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  twelve 
years.  .Seeks  new  challenge.  Write  for 
complete  resume.  Box  1628,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  14  years’ 
experience  all  phases.  Mature,  family 
man.  Consider  any  offer  with  future. 
Box  1677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION ! 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGERS  IN 
WE.ST  OR  SOUTH 
Circiiiation  District  Manager,  age  27, 
marritsl.  with  a  college  background — 
eight  years’  experience  in  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant”  management.  Home  Delivery 
and  strong  in  carrier  promotion — ile- 
sires  to  relocate  as  district  manager, 
distributor,  or  supervisor  with  chance 
for  advancement  in  the  West  or  South. 
Box  16itl,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


nRCULATION  MANAGER  wants  a 
change  1  Young,  aggressive,  cost-con¬ 
scientious,  promotion-minded;  family 
man.  Ii(M>king  for  a  good  product  to 
promote.  Exiwriencecl  in  all  phases  of 
circulation,  including  shoppers.  Prefer 
Zones  7.  S.  9.  Resume  and  references 
available.  Box  1702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ClRail^ATION  MANAGER  2.5-M  daily 
and  Sunday.  Attende*!  API  Circulation 
.Seminar.  College  graduate,  age  under 
30.  For  complete  resume  write  Box 
1706,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


EIGHTKhR>I  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE— 
all  circidation  phases  desires  change. 
Box  1687,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

MR.  PUBLISHER : 

Want  to  improve  your  classified  reve¬ 
nue?  Let  us  show  you  how  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  booming  market. 
You  name  your  particular  problem  (si. 
We’ll  solve  one  or  all  to  your  satis¬ 
faction.  Confidential.  Box  1B59,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  22.000  daily, 
age  38,  family  man,  desires  to  relocate 
Zones  5,  7,  8  or  9.  Box  1677,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


DISPATCH  AND  SERVICE  department 
head  with  10  years’  experience  on  fast- 
moving  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
publication  with  170,000  circulation  de¬ 
sires  change.  Capable  of  organizing 
and  directing  any  size  operation.  Best 
of  references.  Age  42.  Box  1622,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  DIRECTOR.  41,  will  train  and  di¬ 
rect  staff  to  greater  goals.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  25-50M  daily,  8  years’  proven 
experience  as  ad  director.  Ivy  I/eague 
grad  who  is  stable,  sober,  energetic  and 
family  man.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
1666,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


.SUCCESSFUL  .SALESMAN  seeks  op- 
l>ortunity  in  advertising  space  sales. 
N.Y.  resident.  Box  1682,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Editorial 

WORKING  NEWSMAN  seeks  change;  i 
any  editorial — or  magazine.  Box  1667,  | 
Eiditor  &  Publisher.  I 

EDITOR-DESKMAN;  Nino  years  with  ! 
award-winning  small  daily,  seeks  ex-  ] 
perience  with  larger  paper.  Area  8 
or  9.  Box  1614,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EiDITOR  of  small  town 
New  England  daily  wants  copy  desk 
position  on  large  city  paper.  Con¬ 
scientious,  ambitious,  good  family  man. 
Box  1597,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  NETWSMAN  offers  efficient 
desk,  solid  reporting  and  feature  skills 
to  weekly  or  non-metro  daily  any¬ 
where  except  prairies.  Samples,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1617,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EJDITOR-NEJWSMAN,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced.  Award-winning 
columnist.  Can  direct  staff  or  take 
direction;  can  use  camera.  Married, 
have  family.  Need  quick  connection — 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  1499,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


WIRE-MAKEnjP  EDITOR  seeks  quality 
paper  where  merit,  skill  rewarded.  Box 
1619,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  NEWSMAN.  (S3). 
18  years’  experience.  ETve  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  top  20,000  4-  daily.  Col¬ 
umnist,  editorial  writer,  desk,  makeup, 
wire,  supervisory.  Employed;  refer¬ 
ences,  Have  ability — will  show  it!  Re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Box  1673,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher, 

COPYRE3ADBR  or  anything  sports. 
University  of  Mo.  BJ  grad.  E'ifteen 
years’  newspaper  experience.  Age  42, 
physically  sound.  Navy  veteran,  meticu¬ 
lous.  Good  references.  Operated  own 
office  supplies  business  past  7  years. 
Available  after  May  31.  E.  A.  Men- 
ninger,  Jr.,  Box  621,  Stuart.  Fla. 

REPORTER  small  daily  northeast 
seeks  spot  raeclium.  metro  daily, 
years  varied  reporting,  editorial  expe¬ 
rience.  Clips  will  speak  for  themselves. 
B.S.,  family.  Box  1671,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


classified  ADVTG.  manager  con¬ 
sidering  resigning  CAM  isisition  one 
of  top  |iai>erK.  U.S.A.  Reason :  Enviable 
record  low  i>ay !  What  can  you  offor? 
Interview  week-ends  or  ANCAM  Con¬ 
vention.  June.  Any  nreu.  Box  16.S9, 
Bilitor  Si  Publisher. 


NEKI>  A  CAM  OR  ASS’T  CAM? 
Have  the  method  to  increase  your 
linaRe  75,000  to  150,000  yearly.  Wish 
b>  locate  Zone  2.  Only  i>ai)erK  over 
-JKl.OOO.  One  interview  will  convince. 
Box  1716.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HSJ:  M.A,  history;  Ph.D.  history  in 
June.  Ai'<mn<l  news|)a|>er8  nil  my  life. 
Six  years'  solid  ex)>erience.  All  phases 
of  eilitorinl  mastere<l ;  skille<l  not  l>e- 
^inner,  Wiflely  travele<l  in  U.S.  and 
abroa<l.  Fluent  French  nml  Spanish. 
Damn  security  and  frinKe  benefits- - 
e*ve  me  resiionsihd’ty  and  challenge 
with  publication  that  cares.  Can  start 
at  top.  but  no  prima  donna  and  willing 
to  work  at  almost  anything.  ]>on’t 
write  if  you  wish  flunky,  lap  doK.  or 
hack.  References,  ClippinKs.  Only  26. 
but  assertions  in  this  ad  are  true. 
Moreau,  c  o  History  Dept..  Univ.  of 
Virjrinia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


editor  8C  publisher  for  May  16,  1964 


Editorial 

EDCPERIENCFJ)  DELSKMAN  —  also  j 
comi>etent  in  makeup  and  special  edi-  | 
lions  seeks  desk  s|M>t.  Midwest  native.  | 
but  will  relocate  anywhere.  Box  1703, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  { 


EXPERIENCED  metropolitan  daily  re¬ 
porter,  26.  3*2  years  in  newspaperinj? 
B.A.  in  iK>litical  science,  family  man 
anxious  to  learn  copy  desk  on  news¬ 
paper  hifrhly  valuing  that  operation. 
Box  1711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIBNCF:D  newsman,  city  and 
manaKini;  editor  )>ai>er8  3.500  to  65,000, 
seeks  lamt  on  daily  or  aca<lemic  news 
or  PR  bureau.  Top-notch  deskman,  re- 
lK>rter.  e<litorial  writer.  Can  train  an<i 
direct  staff  as  well  ns  take  direction. 
Missouri  ^rad.  Box  1715,  Editor  & 
Publi>her. 


INCURABLE  IDEALIST  (newsman  15 
years,  publicist  2)  seeks  newspnt>er. 
magazine,  editing  job  that  will  welcome 
his  affliction.  Box  1697,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JOURNALISM  PROFTkSSOR,  45.  major 
university,  tired  baby-sittinpr,  seeks 
challenge.  Fine  tnlitor,  writer,  admin¬ 
istrator,  ])lus  advertisinfr.  PR.  etc.  Nice 
api>earance  top  references.  Write  Box 
1712,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Lives  there  a  publisher  wise 
.Seeking  an  e<litor  with  “views"? 

A  publisher  seekin^r  the  l>est 
From  an  tslilor  “up"  on  the  news. 

A  writer  of  note 
That  others  (juote 
And  an  editor  of  hiKh  ideals. 

Dial  before  six 
1-605-33H.81S6 

Your  next  editor  will  answer  the  call. 


NO  “FULBRIGHTER."  but  no  dullard 
either !  Hard  worker  pursuinK  |)erfec- 
tion.  Five  years’  weekly-<laily  exi)eri- 
ence  as  editor,  reix>rter,  city  editor. 
Handle  reijortinjr,  wire,  copy,  layout. 
Want  to  settle  with  jrtxxl  me<lium  or 
larjre  parser.  Yountr,  married,  family. 
California,  please.  Box  1724,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  100,000  circulation  daily  1 
seeks  chanK^  to  magazine  or  other 
paper.  M.A.  history:  2  years*  teachinj?; 

2  years*  C.I.A.,  Washinprton.  Strong  in 
world  affairs.  Widely  travele<l.  Europe 
and  LT.S.  Basic  French.  Prefer  lar^e 
city,  colleK^  town,  or  iwerseas.  Cli])8 
furnisheil.  A^e  27,  marrieil.  Box  1693, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


SCIF:N0E  WRITER.  7  years  on  na¬ 
tional  publications:  contributor  to  na¬ 
tional  matrazines.  Seeks  science  eilitor^ 
writer's  job  on  )rood  newspaper.  Free¬ 
dom  essential.  Box  1721,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WORKING  NEWSMAN  seeks  change; 
any  eilitorial— or  magazine.  Bo.x  1719, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

Employment  Agencies 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support* 
in  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Acrency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Buildintr 
Washinifton,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


♦^EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  houae  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

Free  Lance 

ALASKA?  Research  work,  publicity 
and  photography  in  Alaska  and  Yukon. 
Fourteen  years’  experience.  Write: 
Northern  Research,  Box  1601.  Anchor¬ 
age,  Alaska. 


Free  Lance 


TOP  SCIENCE/ AEROSPACE  WRITER 
available  to  cover  nation’s  vital  space 
program  from  base  at  NASA’s  Manned 
Spacecraft  Cienter,  Houston.  Tex.  Daily 
or  weekly  syndicated  column  or  on 
assignment.  Box  1609,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  10 
years’  experience,  can  generate  news 
and  features  concerning  management, 
merchandising,  construction,  transpor¬ 
tation  and  travel.  New  York  and  ad¬ 
jacent  states.  Box  1681,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  traveling 
Balkans.  July-August,  will  handle  fea¬ 
tures  at  your  usual  rates.  John  Tatge. 
322  Eiist  3tth  St..  New  York-16.  N.Y. 
LE  2-3697  (call  collect). 

Mechanical-Froduction 

PRODUemON  MANAGER- 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Now  employed,  wants  change^good 
reason.  Savings  guaranteed.  Hire  on 
trial  basis.  Non-union.  Twenty-five 
years’  exijorience  on  large  dailies  and 
weeklies.  ’Thoroughly  competent  in  all 
phases  of  mechanical  operations  of 
newspnpers-circulars.  Job  estimating, 
TTS,  Photon,  color,  engraving,  ste^. 
letterpress,  hot  and  cold  type.  Married, 
family  man.  No  job  too  big  or  too 
small.  Any  area.  Box  1561,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TOM  POSING  SUPERIOTENDENT 
College  educated,  experience  and  effici¬ 
ent  in  latest  processes.  Excellent  record. 
Box  1636.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Trained,  experienced  in  pnxiuction 
management,  business  administration, 
industrial  relations.  ’Thoroughly  familiaf 
latest  processes  and  technology  all  de¬ 
partments;  able  administrator  and  or¬ 
ganizer.  Box  1632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

TOirNO.  AWARD -WINNING  PHOTO  CHIEP 
wishes  challenging  position  with  lOO-M 
daily.  Will  accept  staff  job.  Box  1579, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMAGINATIVE.  ENERGETIC 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  iwsition  in  Florida  or  Southwest. 
BJ.,  experience,  references. 

Box  1634,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Public  Relations 

PRIZE-WINNING  WRITER.  4  years’ 
seasoning,  seeks  southern  OUifomia 
PR.  editing  or  sports  writing  post.  Box 
1588,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASPIRING  PR  MAN  figures  he  has 
necessary  tools  after  7  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience  to  take  on  creative 
I’ublic  Relations  job.  Has  covered  gov¬ 
ernment.  general  assignments,  fea¬ 
tures.  Sharp  on  heads  and  layout. 
Some  camera.  Now  top  reporter,  col¬ 
umnist  on  northeastern  daily.  B.S.  In 
P^iblic  Relations,  family.  Box  1667. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  OR  AGENCY  NICHE  for 
idea  specialist  in  copy,  graphics.  Four 
years  PR.  industrial  copy,  promotion, 
photography,  management.  Age  26, 
B.S.  (legree,  family.  Box  1657.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  REI^VTIONS  MAN  want.s  job 
Zones  3  or  4.  preferably  on  coast.  Write 
for  resume.  Box  1701,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Special  Editions 

SPhXTAL  EDmoNS-PROMOTlONS 
(yi>en  time  for  one  this  .vear.  Any  size. 
Complete  satisfaction  assureU.  I^lteri- 
enc^.  resixmsihle.  Box  1723.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Is  Advertising  Being 
Over-Researched? 


While  panelists  denied  it, 
questions  from  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  at  their  sales 
seminar,  May  12,  indicated  a 
l»elief  that  advertising  was  l)e- 
ing  researche<l  to  death. 

W.  E.  “Pete”  Matthews,  a  for¬ 
mer  vicepresident  of  Young  & 
Rubicam  who  now  is  operating 
a  radio  station  in  Rhode  Island, 
moderated  the  session  for  a  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  magazine  research. 

He  argue<I  with  panelists  that 
there  could  never  be  too  much 
research.  Operating  a  station 
in  competition  with  the  TPc-stcr- 
ly  Sun,  he  confesse<l  he  was  im- 
pressetl  with  the  day-in-day-out 
practical  re.search  that  goes  on 
through  immediate  sales  in  re¬ 
tail  stores  of  products  adver¬ 
tised  locally. 

“You  can’t  l)eat  telling  people 
what  you  have  to  sell,  for  how 
much,  and  where  you  can  buy 
it,”  he  said. 

When  questions  came  from 
the  audience,  Mr.  Matthews 
noted  a  “defensive  reaction  in 
favor  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.” 

Use  of  ABC 

“Wouldn’t  it  l)e  simpler  just 
to  use  ABC?”  was  one  query. 

“It  would  be  simpler  not  to 
use  ABC,”  was  the  blunt  reply 
from  George  Fabian,  media  re¬ 
search  director  of  Y&R.  He  and 
Eugene  Waggaman,  general 
manager  of  Hearst’s  Motor 
Boating,  were  the  panelists. 

“The  more  information  avail¬ 
able,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  advertisers  and  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Fabian  continued.  “It 
may  be  confusing  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  likely  to  get  you 
to  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  sooner  or  later.” 

Mr.  W’aggaman  suggested  that 
probably  the  best  use  of  ABC 
was  by  comiietitive  media. 

He  said  circulation  could  be 
forced  at  reduced  prices  but 
forced  circulation  is  not  as  good 
as  circulation  for  which  the  full 
price  is  paid. 

Demugrapliic  Data 

Mr.  Fabian  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  you  could  get  a  “more 
direct  idea  through  audience  re¬ 
search.”  Mr.  Matthews  asked 
Mr.  Fabian  if  he  thought  there 
was  sufficient  demographic  in¬ 
formation. 

“I  don’t  think  we  will  ever 
have  enough  of  this,”  he  an¬ 
swered. 

Regarding  Starch  studies,  Mr. 
Fabian  said  he  did  not  think 


that  the  number  of  jteojjle  not¬ 
ing  an  ad  was  the  “ultimate  ad¬ 
vice  on  ad  copy. 

“We  have  not  yet  defined  just 
what  is  advertising  effective¬ 
ness,”  he  said.  “It  is  ideal  to 
l)elieve  that  the  one  function 
of  advertising  is  to  produce 
■sales.  Yet  we  know  that  not 
all  advertising  is  .sales  oriented.” 

“How  are  we  to  judge  the 
values  of  the  different  media?” 
Mr.  Matthews  a.skeil. 

“We  might  start  with  three 
martinis,”  Mr.  Fabian  joke<l. 

“Is  not  the  multiplicity  of  re¬ 
.search  today  increasing  the  co.st 
of  adv’ei-tising  which  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  complain  is  already  too 
high?”  was  another  question. 

Mr.  Matthew.s,  prodding  his 
panel  for  .specific  answers  said, 
costs  can  l)e  lowerwl  relatively 
through  the  creation  of  im¬ 
proved  advertising,  and  its  ap¬ 
plication,  properly  placed. 

Mr.  Fabian  thought  there  was 
much  infoiTiiation  not  yet  avail¬ 
able  from  newspajjers  that 
should  l»e  made  available.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  some  of  the  data 
from  other  media  was  often 
“misunderstood  and  misused,” 
he  believed  that  research  car¬ 
ried  out  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  the  proper  media  buy 
was  important  and  necessary. 

Another  question  relayed  to 
the  panel  regardeil  duplication 
of  magazine  circulation. 

“Duplication  is  very  much  to 
be  desired,  and  should  benefit 
advertisers,”  Mr.  Fabian  said. 

Mr.  Matthews  said  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  fortnightly  seminars 
sponsored  by  the  New  York 
chapter,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
was  to  give  the  newspaper  sales¬ 
man  information  about  other 
media.  The  seventh  and  final 
session  May  26  will  be  a  “wrap- 
up.”  The  moderator  said  he 
would  draw  conclusions  after 
there  have  been  speeches  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  television  and 


Resumes  Byline 

CLEV'ELAND 
After  12  years  of  anonymity 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  Roelif  Loveland  is 
doing  a  bylined  local  column.  He 
takes  over  the  three-times-a- 
week  spot  of  Ralph  J.  Donald¬ 
son.  who  retired.  Mr.  Loveland 
has  worked  for  the  Plain  Dealer 
as  local  reporter,  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  editorial  writer 
since  1922. 


Peterson  to  San  Jose 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Publisher  Joseph  B.  Bidder 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Anton  F.  Petei  son  as  general 
manager  of  the  San  Joxe  Mer- 
rury  and  .Vcm’.s.  He  will  move 
here  July  1  from  Salt  Lake  City 
where  he  has  been  vicejnesident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Newsi)ai)er  Agency  Corporation 
since  1952.  Mr.  Peterson,  who 
was  previously  with  the  Salt 
Lake  Telegram  and  the  Pori- 
land  Oregonian  in  business,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  work, 
will  succee<l  the  late  Raymond 
H.  Rhodes  here. 

.'Vlorrisoii  Starts 
Arizona  Daily  News 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Rol)ert  Morrison,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  defunct  Arizona 
Journal,  brought  out  a  new 
morning  paper,  the  Arizona 
Daily  Xews,  on  May  10.  The 
initial  issue  had  20  pages.  The 
Publisher  was  listed  as  South¬ 
west  New.spapers  Inc. 

Lee  Ackerman  and  Statewide 
Newspai>ers  Inc.,  has  filed  a 
$270,000  suit  against  Herman 
M.  Greenspun,  publisher  of  the 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun,  alleging 
that  he  failed  to  liv'e  up  to  an 
agreement. 

In  the  district  court  suit  they 
are  asking  either  $270,000  cash 
or  60  acres  of  Mr.  Greenspun’s 
Clark  County  land,  worth  an 
equivalent  amount.  They  claim 
Mr.  Greenspun  reneged  on  a 
June  1, 1963,  contract  with  them 
to  buy  the  Phoenix  Sun. 

The  complaint  says  Mr. 
Greenspun  agreed  to  deliver  the 
60  acres  in  retum  for  the  Sun. 

• 

Union  Oppones  Plan 
To  Train  Printers 

Portland,  Me. 

A  proposed  federal  program 
to  train  printers  in  this  state 
has  run  into  opposition  from 
the  Portland  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion,  which  claims  that  printers’ 
jobs  are  scarce  in  Maine  and 
that  establishments  with  their 
own  apprentice  training  sys¬ 
tems  are  unable  to  fill  their 
trainee  quotas. 

The  program,  approved  by 
the  Maine  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Maine  Employ¬ 
ment  Security  Commission, 
would  be  conducted  in  the  old 
Walker  Manual  Training  School 
under  the  federal  manpower 
training  law. 

Spokesmen  for  the  two  agen¬ 
cies,  which  have  asked  the  U.  S. 
Labor  Department  for  funds  for 
the  training  project,  report  a 
local  survey  showed  there  would 
be  openings  for  newly  trained 
printers. 


5c  to  10c  — 
Painful  Bi;t 
Profitable 


Madiso.  .  Wis. 

How  to  lose  subscript!,  as  and 
make  money  was  the  |  iradox 
presented  to  circulatio:  staff 
members  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Journalism  In'titutes 
here  May  8. 

The  speaker  was  Ste\  art  A. 
Woods,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star.  Dis¬ 
cussing  “The  Case  for  Price 
Increase”  at  a  circulation  sem¬ 
inar,  Ml*.  Woods  traced  the 
economic  history  of  hi.s  paper 
since  it  abruptly  raised  its  price 
from  5c  to  10c  in  1957. 

97,0(M)  Cancellations 

“We  didn’t  have  to  wait  long 
for  cancellations  to  start  rolling 
in,”  he  said.  “They  flooded  in 
from  all  sides.”  The  Star 
.suffered  97,000  cancellations  the 
first  11  days  after  the  price 
increase. 

On  the  12th  day,  Toronto’s 
other  two  daily  newspapers  an¬ 
nounced  they  were  raising  their 
jirices  to  10  cents  and  from  a 
previous  day’s  loss  of  3,600  sub¬ 
scriptions,  the  Star  rebounded  to 
a  gain  of  196. 

After  the  first  year  following 
the  price  increase,  circulation 
hadn’t  fully  recovered  but  pros¬ 
pects  were  far  from  gloomy, 
Mr.  Woods  said.  Because  of 
reduced  costs  and  increased  sub¬ 
scription  revenue,  the  Star  had 
.saved  $2,500,000. 

“While  it  has  been  a  long 
haul  back  to  our  pre-price  in¬ 
crease  levels,”  he  explained,  “we 
did  regain  and  pass  our  former 
})eak  circulation  levels  in  both 
city  and  retail  trading  zones  in 
just  five  years.”  County  zone 
circulation,  however,  dropped 
from  100,000  to  50,000  and  has 
remained  at  the  latter  level. 

Revenue  Eaten  Up 

Mr.  Woods  also  said  that 
despite  the  fact  that  circulation 
revenues  were  70  percent  greater 
last  year  than  they  were  in  the 
year  prior  to  the  10  cent  paper, 
almost  all  the  increase  has  been 
eaten  up  by  increased  publish¬ 
ing  costs. 

Why  not  take  an  intermediate 
step  to  seven  or  eight  cents  and 
then  hike  to  10  cents  ? 

“Our  reply  to  this,”  Mr.  Woods 
said,  “has  always  been,  ‘Why 
cut  off  the  dog’s  tail  twice  ?’  In 
our  particular  case  the  one 
operation  was  painful  but  suc¬ 
cessful.” 
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PHOTON 
SAVES  TIME 
OVER  ANY  OTHER 
COLD  TYPE  METHOD 


Of  course  phototypesetting  is  faster  than  hot  metal  but 


With  the  Photon  method  of  phototypesetting,  you  produce  more  composition  in  less 
man  time  than  competitive  methods  require.  Comparative  time  studies  prove  it! 

I  his  important  time-saving  is  due  to  Photon’s  greater  efliciency  and  flexibility.  If  we 
told  you  nothing  else  about  a  Photon  machine,  these  eight  time-saving  factors  should 
tip  the  scale  in  Photon’s  favor  so  far  as  advertising  composition  is  concerned: 

—  Ixss  time  required  for  changing  type  faces 
—  Less  time  required  for  changing  point  si/es 
—  Less  handling  of  copy  and  materials 
—  Fewer  keystrokes  required 
—  Fewer  line  length  changes  required 
—  lAirger  point  si/es  keyboarded  (to  72  points!) 

—  Simpler  setting  type  in  position 
—  Simpler  mixing  of  point  si/es  within  a  line 
With  Photon,  you  complete  ad  composition  faster:  proofs  arc  available  earlier.  The 
advertiser  gets  better  service,  right  down  the  line! 

Investigate  Photon’s  higher  productivity.  (Jet  the  facts.  Write  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Massachusetts,  today. 
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PHOTON 


■  ■  ■ 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


The  Commercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitai 
now  offer  the  added  impact  of 

Sfxec  Colon. 

in  the  76-county  Memphis  market  area 


The  most  dramatic  achievement  in  newspaper 
color  reproduction  —  in  The  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 


Full  color  roto  printing  of  magazine  quality,  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  black  and  white  pages  of  the  daily 
newspaper. 


Absolute  assurance  of  in-page  register;  full  free¬ 
dom  of  layout! 


Look  into  SpectaColor  in  The  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar — the  newspapers 
that  cover  the  giant  Mid-South,  76-county 
Memphis  trading  area  economically  and  effec¬ 
tively. 


CALL  OR  WRITE  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT: 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

Area  code  526:8811-526:2141  *  495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38101 
Or  contact  Scripps-Howard  General  Advertising  Offices: 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  *  San  Francisco  *  Detroit 
Cincinnati  *  Chicago  *  Philadelphia  *  Dallas  *  Los  Angeles 
ASK  ABOUT  SPECTACOLOR  AVAILABILITY  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  CINCINNATI 


I 


